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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION 

The  Immigration  Problem  is  one  of  vital  interest 
to  the  American  people.  President  Roosevelt  said 
that  he  considered  it,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
that  of  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  our  most  important  problem.  Upon 
our  policy  in  dealing  with  the  immigrants  depend,  to 
a  very  noteworthy  extent,  the  progress  and  nature 
of  the  development  of  the  nation  economically,  politi- 
cally and  socially. 

Before  the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Im- 
migration Commission,  completed  in  1910,  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  immigration  were  necessarily  based 
largely  upon  conjecture  or  personal  observation,  some- 
times upon  prejudice.  That  investigation,  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  planned  and  carried  out,  furnished 
a  real  basis  for  judgment  on  most  of  the  questions 
connected  with  immigration.  Both  of  the  authors  of 
this  book  were  associated  with  the  Commission 
throughout  the  investigation,  and  since  that  time  have 
kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  new  legislation  and  new 
publications  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Smith  has  been  a  special  student  and  lec- 
turer on  immigration  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has 
done  much  original  research  and  social  work  directly 
with  the  immigrants. 
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The  writers  are  not  advocates  of  any  specific  doc- 
trine, but  interpreters  of  facts.  The  facts  as  brought 
out  by  the  researches  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
and  by  many  later  studies  seem  to  point  clearly  to  a 
rather  rigid  restriction  of  immigration  for  the  present, 
imtil  more  progress  can  be  made  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  assimilation  and  distribution.  If  any  person 
is  inclined  to  differ  from  the  judgments  expressed  in 
this  volume,  it  is  suggested  that  he  examine  carefully 
the  data  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit  before  he  condenms 
the  conclusions.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  fur- 
nish in  either  the  text  or  the  appendices  enough  ma- 
terial to  enable  the  reader  to  'form  an  independent 
opinion.  Further  data  for  independent  judgment  can, 
of  course,  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Commission  and  in  the  reports, 
both  annual  and  special,  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Besides  these  chief 
sources,  there  has  been  given  in  the  appendix  a  selected 
bibliography  on  immigration  which  represents  different 
points  of  view. 

This  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  It  in- 
cludes all  of  the  material  that  is  still  of  service  which 
was  contained  in  preceding  editions,  and  some  new 
chapters  have  been  added;  especially  to  be  noted  are 
those  on  immigration  legislation  in  foreign  cotmtries, 
race  problems  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  new  restriction 
law. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  1920  have  been  used 
in  revising  throughout  the  volume  all  of  the  statistics, 
so  that  the  material  in  that  respect  is  up  to  date. 
Moreover,  account  has  been  taken  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  seems  prob* 
able,  therefore,  that  the   present  edition   should  be 
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available  for  use  until  the  time  of  the  next  United 
States  census,  with  the  addition  of  a  special  appendix 
covering  any  new  legislative  changes  that  may  be 
made. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  every  case  to  give  credit 
to  all  the  individuals  taking  part  in  collecting  or  pre- 
paring material  for  the  Immigration  Commission  on 
which  some  of  the  chapters  are  largely  based.  Both 
authors  had  an  active  part  in  directing  the  work.  In  a 
number  of  cases  special  credit  has  been  given  at  the 
beginning  of  a  chapter  to  the  experts  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  were  especially  active  in  collecting  or  pre* 
paring  material.  Besides  those  should  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  who  supervised  the  work  on  occu- 
pations and  the  fecundity  of  immigrant  women;  Pro- 
fessor H.  A.  Millis,  who  had  immediate  charge  of  the 
mvestigations  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  Dr.  E.  A.  Gold- 
enweiser,  who  had  special  charge  of  the  investigation 
of  congestion  in  large  cities,  and  W.  W.  Husband, 
secretary,  who  has  written  also  chapter  . . . . ,  and  F. 
C  Croxton,  chief  statistician,  who  had  general  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  due 
credit  is  given  to  the  experts  doing  special  work,  many 
of  whom,  on  account  of  their  number,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  enumerate  here,  but  whose  work  has 
been  freely  used. 

Due  credit  should  also  be  given  to  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  for  the  use  of  statistics  from 
his  annual  reports  and  two  diagrams  showing  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States  from  1820  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  A,  Hyde  and  Mrs.  Franklin  W. 
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Edgerton  for  their  editorial  suggestions  and  assistance 
in  reading  proofs  of  earlier  editions,  while  Professor 
Smith,  whose  name  appears  on  the  title  page,  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  changes  and  additions  of  the  pres- 
ent edition.  J.  W.  J. 
January,  1922.                                            W.  J.  L. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION 

The  Immigration  Problem  is  one  of  vital  interest 
to  the  American  people.  President  Roosevelt  said 
that  he  considered^  it,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
that  of  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  our  most  important  problem.  Upon  our 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  immigrants  depend,  to  a 
very  noteworthy  extent,  the  progress  and  nature  of 
the  development  of  the  nation  economically,  politi- 
cally, and  socially. 

Heretofore  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of  Immi- 
gration have  of  necessity  been  based  very  largely 
upon  conjecture  or  the  personal  observation  of  indi- 
viduals, and,  far  too  often,  upon  prejudice.  There 
has  not  been  in  existence  trustworthy  statistical  mate- 
rial showing  the  effects  of  immigration.  The  United 
States  Immigration  Commission  during  the  last  four 
years  has,  however,  gathered  such  material  on  a  scale 
complete  enough  to  enable  a  reasonably  accurate  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  regarding  the  effects  of  immigra- 
tion. 

Both  of  the  authors  of  this  book  were  associated 
with  the  Commission  from  the  beginning,  and  it  has 
been  their  purpose  to  put  into  shape  for  the  public, 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  significance  may  be  readily 
understood  by  any  thoughtful  reader,  the  gist  of  the 
information  collected  in  the  forty-two  volumes  of  the 
original  material  published  by  the  Commission.  Free 
ufe  has  been  made  of  the  data  of  the  Commission  and 
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of  the  special  reports  of  its  experts.  The  writers  are 
not  advocates,  but  interpreters  of  facts.  They  are 
not  members  of  any  league  for  the  restriction  of 
immigrants  or  for  the  encouragement  of  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  toward  immigration.  Until  about  the  time 
the  investigation  was  completed,  they  had  not  formu- 
lated in  their  own  minds  any  definite  policy  which 
they  believed  the  Government  should  follow.  Such 
opinions  as  they  have  exprest  in  this  volume  are  the 
result  of  careful  deliberation  following  study  of  the 
facts  gathered  by  the  Commission. 

If  any  person  is  inclined  to  differ  from  the  judg- 
ments in  this  volume,  it  is  suggested  that  he  examine 
carefully  the  data  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit  before  he 
condemns  the  conclusions.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  furnish  in  either  the  text  or  the  appendices 
enough  material  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  in- 
dependent opinion.  But,  if  the  material  presented 
seems  insufficient,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  de- 
tailed reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  where 
the  original  material  is  presented  in  such  form  that  a 
careful  student  may  reach  an  independent  judgment 
On  a  question  of  so  profound  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  it  is  hoped  that  many  citizens  will 
attempt  through  careful  study  to  reach  a  sound  con- 
clusion. 

The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  their  indebted- 
ness to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hyde  for  her  editorial  sug- 
gestions and  her  assistance  in  reading  proofs. 

J.  W.  J. 
December,  191 1.  W.  J.  L. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 

The  first  edition  of  "The  Immigration  Problem/'  of 
which  the  second  was  a  direct  reprint,  drew  largely 
from  the  first  printing  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  "Ab- 
stract of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission."  When  the  Immigration  Commission's 
report  was  collected  into  volumes  it  was  revised  and 
numerous  changes  were  made  in  many  of  the  tables, 
altho  none  affected  in  any  way  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commission. 

In  this,  the  third  edition  of  "The  Immigration  Prob- 
lem," every  figure  taken  from  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission's Report  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the 
final  form  of  that  Report.  Efforts  have  also  been  made 
to  bring  the  book  up  to  date  in  all  important  particulars 
by  using  freely  the  results  of  the  United  States  Census 
of  1910,  which  had  not  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  first 
edition,  and  also  the  latest  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  The  late 
literature  of  private  publishers  on  this  subject  has  also 
been  noted,  so  as  to  see  where  it  was  advisable  to  add 
new  data  or  to  complete  arguments  on  any  of  the 
points  considered. 

In  making  this  revision,  some  of  the  chapters  have 
been  completely  rearranged;  others  have  been  cut  in 
some  places;  still  others  have  been  largely  supple- 
mented. To  the  appendices  a  number  of  new  tables 
have  been  added,  witfi  the  thought  that  the  book  should 
furnish  enough  material  to  become  the  standard  com- 
pact work  of  reference  on  this  subject,  which  is  sure 
to  be  of  vital  importance  for  years  to  come.    Attention 
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is  called  particularly  to  this  feature  of  the  book.  There 
should  be  noted  also  the  colored  diagram  taken  from 
the  last  Report,  1912,  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
which  gives  by  races,  in  very  compact  form,  the  statis- 
tics of  immigration  into  the  United  States  from  1820 
to  date. 

Altho  the  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
— especially,  and  naturally,  the  abstracts — form  the 
chief  basic  material  for  this  work,  in  a  good  many 
instances  facts  are  given  or  opinions  are  stated  for 
which  no  specific  autfiority  is  cited.  Both  authors  of 
the  book  themselves  worked  for  four  years  directly 
upon  this  investigation;  and  in  consequence  they  have 
felt  justified  in  giving  facts  on  their  own  authority 
which  have  not  elsewhere  appeared  in  print. 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  every  case  to  give  credit 
to  all  the  individuals  taking  part  in  collecting  or  pre- 
paring material  for  the  Immigration  Commission  on 
which  some  of  the  chapters  are  largely  based.  Both 
authors  had  an  active  part  in  directing  the  work. 
In  a  number  of  cases  special  credit  has  been  given  at 
the  beginning  of  a  chapter  to  the  experts  of  the  Com- 
mission who  were  especially  active  in  collecting  or  pre- 
paring material.  Besides  those  should  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Hill,  who  supervised  the  work  on  occu- 
pations and  the  fecundity  of  immigrant  women;  Pro- 
fessor H.  A.  Minis,  who  had  immediate  charge  of  the 
investigations  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  Dr.  E.  A.  Golden- 
weiser,  who  had  special  charge  of  the  investigation  of 
congestion  in  large  cities ;  and  W.  W.  Husband,  secre- 
tary, and  F.  C.  Croxton,  chief  statistician,  who  had 
general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  due 
credit  is  given  to  the  experts  doing  special  work,  many 
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of  whom,  on  account  of  their  number,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  enumerate  here,  but  whose  work  has 
been  freely  used 

While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  accuracy, 
it  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that,  in  attempting  to 
give  in  brief  form  so  many  details  of  information, 
errors  may  have  crept  in.  The  authors  will  consider 
it  a  favor  if  their  attention  can  be  called  to  any 
such  errors. 

Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Edgerton,  besides  reading  all 
the  proof,  has  rendered  especial  service  in  comparing 
and  checking  up  carefully  all  statistical  material,  be- 
sides preparing  the  index  and  furnishing  valuable  sug- 
gestions throughout.  The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge 
to  her  their  special  indebtedness. 

J.  W.  J. 

November,  1913.  W.  J.  L. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Statement  of  the  Immigration  Problem 

What  is  the  immigration  problem? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  stand  for  what,  in 
their  judgment,  is  the  highest,  best  civilization  in  the 
world.  Beyond  question  this  judgment  is  often  a  nar- 
row  one.  Few  people  know  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  leading  European  nations,  much  less  those  of 
the  more  remote  civilizations  of  India,  Japan  and 
China;  but  however  biased  their  judgment  may  be, 
the  Americans  undeniably  wish  to  maintain  their 
standard,  and  if  possible  to  raise  it.  The  problem 
becomes  then,  How  does  immigration  affect  Ameri- 
can civilization  now,  and  what  is  its  influence  likely 
to  be  in  the  future? 

In  order  to  solve  a  problem  of  this  nature  it  be- 
comes necessary: 

1.  To  fix  for  ourselves  a  standard  of  civilization; 

2.  To  secure  all  the  facts  about  immigration  that 
bear  in  any  important  way  upon  our  civilization ; 

3.  To  measure  as  carefully  as  possible  the  influence 
of  these  facts  upon  that  standard;  and 

4.  As  a  practical  people,  if  immigration  and  the 
conditions  brought  about  by  it  are  affecting  our  civi- 
lization unfavorably,  to  suggest  measures,  either  gov- 
ernmental or  social,  that  will  prove  to  be  a  sufficient 
remedy. 
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Immigration  of  foreigners  into  the  United  States 
has  been  long  recognized  as  one  of  our  important 
social  and  political  problems.  Perhaps  no  other  ques- 
tion has  aroused  more  bitter  feelings  at  times,  or  has 
called  out  more  lofty  sentiments  of  altruistic  purpose. 
On  the  one  hand,  our  Government  has  been  besought 
to  protect  our  people  from  the  "degrading  influence" 
of  the  immigrant.  On  the  other,  it  has  been  declared 
that  our  doors  should  never  be  closed  against  those 
suffering  from  religious  or  political  persecution.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  has  been  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  latter  sentiment.  There  has  been 
great  difference  of  opinion,  however,  relative  to  the 
effects,  economic,  social  and  moral,  of  immigration 
upon  American  standards  of  living.  Usually  the 
question,  especially  the  effect  of  immigration  upon 
industrial  conditions,  has  been  discust  with  very  little 
real  knowledge. 

Of  late  years  American  wage-earners  generally  have 
considered  immigration  injurious  to  their  interests. 
The  employers  of  labor,  viewing  the  question  from  a 
different  standpoint,  have  often  urged  the  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  need  of  immigration  to  develop  properly 
our  country's  resources.  Still  others  have  felt  that, 
regardless  of  the  industrial  effect,  the  ideals  of  our 
country  as  the  home  of  the  opprest  ought  not  to  be 
lowered. 

On  February  20,  1907,  a  general  Immigration  !Act 
passed  by  Congress  became  law.  In  the  discussions 
before  Congress  no  change  in  the  general  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  Government  was  at  first  proposed. 
Later  an  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  insert- 
ing a  literacy  test  for  the  immigrant,  which  provided 
for  the  exclusion  of  "all  persons  over  sixteen  years  of 
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age  and  physically  capable  of  reading,  who  can  not 
rad  the  English  language  or  some  other  language; 
but  an  admissible  immigrant  or  a  person  now  in  or 
hereafter  admitted  to  this  country  may  bring  in  or 
send  for  his  wife,  his  children  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  his  parents  or  grandparents  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  if  they  are  otherwise  admissible,  whether  they 
are  so  able  to  read  or  not"* 

Establishment  of  Immigration  Commission  to  Study 

Problem 

Later,  after  much  discussion  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  in  conference,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  literacy  test  should  be  for  the  time  being  set 
aside,  and  that  a  commission  should  be  created  charged 
with  making  "full  inquiry,  examination  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,"  this  being  clearly  an  admission 
that  it  was  wise  to  be  better  informed  on  the  facts 
regarding  the  immigrants  and  the  influence  of  immi- 
gration before  adopting  any  special  test  restrictive  in 
its  nature,  or  before  making  an  important  change  in 
governmental  policy. 

A  Commission,  consisting  of  three  Senators  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice-President,  three  Representatives 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, and  three  citizens  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  created  to  make  this  investiga- 
tioiLt 

*  Caadiwiom  and  RaeommcBdstloai  of  Inaiiffrfttioii  Comnlatioii,  ^  S. 
CI,  tbc  profviiioB  ta  the  bW  pmcd  by  CongrMt  la  1913,  and  vetoed  by 
iVriidm  Talt    Appcodiai,  9.  414* 

tThc  CoaniMioii  conilited  of:  Seaitor  WQlSaai  T,  DOIiiigfaui.  Ver- 
aoot,  eh^irwmn;  Senator  HeniT  Cabot  Lodge,  MaieaebuaetU;  Senator 
Athorj  C  Laciaer,  South  Carolina;  RcnreaenUtiTe  Bem'aain  F.  Howell, 
New  Jency;  RcpretentatlTe  Wflliam  S.  Bennet,  New  York;  ItepreaentatlTe 
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In  placing  before  this  Commission  his  views  regard- 
ing the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  President  Roosevelt  said 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  important  problem 
before  the  American  people,  next  possibly  to  the 
question  of  conservation,  was  that  of  immigration. 
The  facts  concerning  immigration  were  not  well 
known.  Legislation  heretofore  had  been  built  upon 
fragmentary  information,  and  on  local  or  individual 
inquiries.  He  hoped  that  the  Commission  would  be 
so  provided  with  funds  and  given  such  opportunity  for 
its  work  that  its  investigation  might  be  very  thorough, 
so  that  hereafter,  when  immigration  should  again  be- 
come the  subject  of  legislation,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  going  back  of  the  Commission's  report. 

NATURE    OF    ITS    WORK 

The  Commission  viewed  the  problem  in  this  light, 
and  accordingly  the  scope  of  its  inquiries  was  wide  and 
every  means  was  taken  to  make  the  work  thorough 
and  accurate. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent it  was  thought  best  to  print  not  only  the  report 
and  recommendations  but  also  the  basic  material 
practically  all  of  which  is  new,  so  that  hereafter, 
when  the  question  again  comes  up,  there  will  be 
found  in  the  forty-one  volumes  of  the  report  the 
material  on  which  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  are  based.  Investigators 
need  not  accept  those  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions on  faith.    They  may  if  they  wish  go  through 

Joha  L.  BttHMtt,  Georgia:  Mr.  Ourlet  P.  Nefll,  Teacas;  Mr.  Jeremiab  W. 
enkt.   New   York;   Mr.    WiUiam   R.    Wheeler,    California. 

Senator  Latimer  died  February  20,  1908,  and  was  succeeded  by  Senator 
Anselffi  J.  McLanria,  Mlaoaaippi. 

Senator  McLavrin  died  December  22,  1909,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Senator  Le  Roy  Percy,   Miaaiseippi. 
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the  original  material  and  make  an  independent  judg- 
ment This  enormous  mass  of  facts  has,  however, 
been  well  digested  and  summarized  and  is  easily 
accessible.    The  facts  now  are  known. 

In  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  the  Commis- 
sion indicated  certain  lines  along  which  standards  of 
judgment  might  and  ought  to  be  iixt.  In  other  direc- 
tions they  assume  without  formal  statement  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  accepted  standards  of  the  people ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  judgments  regarding  the  recom- 
mendations the  facts  set  forth  are  undeniable. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  book  it  is,  however,  desir- 
able that  at  the  beginning  the  principles  be  sum- 
marized on  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authors, 
the  standard  of  civilization  of  our  country  may  be 
affected  by  immigration.  Throughout  the  discussion 
of  the  facts  these  principles  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Principles  Upon  Which  American  Civilieation  is 

Based 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  analyze  a  civilization  so 
complex  as  ours.  All  will  agree  that  civilization  de- 
pends upon  the  characteristics  and  attainments  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  the  State  is  composed,  and  upon 
their  relations  one  to  another.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  immigration,  as  of  all  other  social  or 
political  questions,  no  better  beginning  can  be  made 
than  to  use  the  old  division  of  human  characteristics 
into  physical,  mental  and  moral.  In  many  cases  so 
interdependent  and  overlapping  are  the  influences 
molding  these  qualities  that  Uie  effects  of  any  one  in- 
fluence can  scarcely  be  separately  analyzed.  For  ex- 
ample, industrial  prosperity  in  the  commtmity  affects 
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both  the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  at  times  it  may  be  necessary' to  consider 
some  questions  apart  from  the  named  analysis.  In 
fact  we  have  laid  especial  emphasis  upon  the  eco- 
nomic influence  of  immigration  as  affecting  the 
standard  of  living  without  attempting  to  analyze 
fully  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  effects  of  a 
change  in  the  standard  of  living. 

Subjects  Treated  in  Determining  Effects  of  Itnmi' 
gration  upon  American  Standards 

The  chief  subjects  of  a  study  of  immigration  may, 
therefore,  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

PHYSICAL^    MENTAL    AND    MORAL    CHARACTERISTICS 

1.  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  American  people  as  shown  by : 

(a)  The  health  of  the  immigrant  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  and  his  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
community. 

(&)  The  effect  of  the  American  environment  upon 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  immigrant  and  his 
children. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  immigrant  upon  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  American  people  as  shown  by  : 

(a)  Illiteracy  of  the  variotis  races  of  immigrants. 

(&)  The  relation  of  the  immigrants  to  our  public 
schools,  and  the  effect  of  the  schools  upon  the  children 
of  immigrants. 

(c)  The  papers,  books  and  associations  founded 
and  supported  by  the  immigrants. 

{d)  The  occupations  of  the  immigrants  that  may 
serve  to  indicate  mental  characteristics. 
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3.  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  morals  of  the 
American  people,  as  shown  by: 

(a)  The  criminal  immigrant.  The  moral  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  races  may  be  indicated  by  the 
number  of  crimes  and  the  character  of  the  crimes 
committed  by  them. 

(&)  The  social  evil  and  the  white-slave  traffic,  indi- 
cated in  part  by  court  records  and  observations  of 
social  workers  and  special  investigators. 

(c)  The  immigrant  pauper:  A  study  of  the  immi- 
grants in  the  charity  hospitals  and  of  the  relief  given 
by  the  charitable  societies  to  immigrants."^ 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

4.  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  American  insti- 
tutions, as  shown  by: 

(a)  Political  effects,  indicated  by  the  relative  num- 
ber of  immigrants  of  various  races  that  become  natu- 
ralized, and  by  the  methods  employed  by  political 
managers  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  immigrants. 

(&)  The  social  effects  as  indicated  by: 

1.  The  church  affiliations  and  religious  practises 
and  customs  of  the  immigrants  of  different  races. 

2.  The  immigrant  family,  as  shown  in  part  by  the 
marriage  relations;  the  fecundity  of  immigrant  wom- 
en, as  compared  with  American  women;  the  chil- 
dren of  the  immigrants;  the  tendency  also  toward 
establishing  families  here,  or  leaving  families  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  expectation  of  returning  to  them. 

3.  The  immigrant  colony.  Both  in  our  large  cities 
and  in  agricultural  districts,  the  effect  of  immigration 
upon  our  institutions  has  been  profoundly  modified  by 

*  Fmperim    is.    of   course,    to    be    considered    also    in    other   thaa   iti 
aspecu,  bat  it  is  oooTeaieatly  classified  here. 
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THE    CAUSES    OF    IMMIGRATION 


Escape  front  Religious  or  Political  Persecution 

In  our  school  histories  all  American  children  read 
that  their  forefathers  in  the  colonial  days  fled  from 
Europe  to  America  to  escape  religious  or  political  per- 
secution. In  later  and  more  complete  text-books  men- 
tion is  likewise  made  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  the 
colonists  were  influenced  by  the  motive  of  commercial 
advantages,  and  that  still  others,  criminals  or  paupers, 
were  shipped  from  their  home  country  against  their 
will  for  that  country's  good.  So  much  emphasis,  how- 
ever, has  been  laid  upon  the  desire  of  our  forefathers 
to  escape  from  religious  or  political  persecution,  that 
in  the  minds  of  most  Americans  that  influence  remains 
as  explaining  the  chief  incentive  for  our  early  immi- 
gration. 

So  much  sympathy  was  later  aroused,  especially 
during  the  revolutionary  days  of  1848  in  Europe,  for 
those  who,  struggling  for  a  constitutional  government 
in  their  home  countries,  failed  and  were  obliged  to 
emigrate,  in  order  to  escape  political  punishment,  that 
this  motive  for  immigration  seems  to  most  of  us  a 
force  with  greater  influence  than  it,  in  fact,  has 
exerted.  It  is  probably  the  fact  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  possibly  the  Palatines, 
some  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  here  and  there  a  relatively 
few  political  refugees,  the  great  mass  of  immigrants 
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tfatoughout  the  entire  course  of  our  history  have  come 
to  this  country  influenced  primarily  by  the  economic 
motive.  Even  with  the  Palatines  and  the  Scotch-Irish, 
the  economic  motive  was  often  prominent. 

In  the  past  a  very  large  number  of  Russian  Jews 
were  refugees  from  persecution.  A  much  smaller 
number  of  Finns,  thwarted  by  the  old  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  their  attempts  to  secure  or  maintain  political 
freedom,  were  moved  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their 
own  coimtry.  From  Roumania,  Turkey  and  other 
parts  of  southeastern  Europe  and  Asia  have  come 
other  immigrants,  such  as  the  Armenians,  who,  suf- 
fering on  account  of  their  religious  or  political  beliefs, 
preferred  to  leave  their  home  country  for  one  which 
they  believed  would  afford  them  freedom.  In  many 
instances,  doubtless,  these  people  are  political  idealists, 
or  religious  extremists,  whose  views  will  scarcely  meet 
with  approval  in  this  country,  but  who  nevertheless 
will  be  much  freer  here  to  make  political  propaganda, 
and  whose  views  in  many  instances  may  well  have  an 
educative  influence;  but  there  doubtless  remain,  when 
they  are  taken  individually,  many  persons  who  are 
really  in  need  of  escape  from  persecution,  either  relig- 
ious or  political,  that  is  genuine  and  severe. 

jit  Present,  Motive  Primarily  Economic 

Taking  them,  however,  in  the  mass  and  comparing 
this  number  with  the  very  much  greater  number  of 
those  who  are  influenced  by  the  economic  motive,  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
influence  which  is  bringing  so  large  a  number  of  immi- 
grants is  the  economic  motive  rather  than  any  other. 

Chaotic  conditions  in  Europe,  especially  in  Russia, 
have  brought  millions   face  to  face  with  starvation. 
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The  World  War  lowered  economic  standards  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  those  parts  from 
which  the  buUc  of  our  immigrants  have  come  and  are 
coming.  During  the  same  period  the  economic  stan- 
dards in  America  have  been  raised.  In  consequence, 
the  economic  motive,  which  has  always  been  the  domi- 
nant one,  urging  large  masses  of  people  to  migrate,  has 
been  greatly  strengthened.  This  condition  presents  a 
serious  situation  to  our  political  leaders  since  it  involves 
possibly  a  mass  immigration  of  peoples  from  Europe 
to  the  United  States.  The  fear  of  such  a  probability 
has  made  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  America  of  a 
permanent  policy  of  drastic  restriction  likely  as  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  for  American  standards  of  living. 

Wages  and  Standards  of  Living  Much  Lower  in 
Europe  than  in  the  United  States 

The  contrast  in  conditions  between  the  parts  of 
Europe  from  which  most  of  our  immigrants  come 
to-day  and  the  United  States,  is  perhaps  most  notice- 
able in  agricultural  districts.  Our  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  prosperous  and 
comfortable,  of  our  so-called  laborers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  skilled  artisans.  In  Russia,  where  the 
change  from  a  condition  of  serfdom  has  not  always 
resulted  in  greater  comfort  for  the  people,  a  crop 
failure  is  likely  to  result  in  a  famine.  Such  a  condi- 
tion prevails  in  a  large  part  of  Russia  at  the  present 
time.  In  other  countries  the  methods  of  cultivation 
are  often  so  primitive,  the  markets  so  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, the  taxes  so  high,  that  the  margin  of  profit  is 
very  low.  A  bad  crop  or  two  often  means  disaster — 
emigration,  if  possible,  where  that  can  be  attained. 

The  money  wages  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
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from  which  more  than  80  per  cent  of  our  present 
immigrants  are  coming,  are  indeed  very  low  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  United  States— often  not 
over  one-third  as  much.  Moreover,  the  assertion 
often  made  that,  owing  to  lower  prices  in  Europe, 
the  low  wages  will  furnish  practically  as  good  living 
conditions  as  those  in  the  United  States  is  a  mistaken 
one.  While  the  peasants  or  workmen  may  live  on 
those  wages,  the  standard  is  far  below  that  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  houses,  which  are  often 
mere  huts  with  earth  floors;  or  clothing,  which  is 
scant  or  coarse  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cor- 
responding classes  in  the  United  States;  or  food,  in 
many  cases  the  people  being  rarely  able  to  afford  any 
food  but  the  simplest  vegetables,  meat  being  tasted 
only  on  an  occasional  feast  day,  or  among  the  better 
classes  perhaps  on  Sundays. 

It  is  to  improve  these  conditions  that  most  of  the 
immigrants  leave  their  country,  often  with  the  thought 
of  making  a  home  in  the  new  country  to  which  they 
can  later  bring  their  families,  if  they  are  unable  to 
take  their  families  with  them.  But  often,  too,  they 
take  the  risk  of  breaking  up  their  homes  temporarily 
with  the  thought  that  by  rigid  economy  and  hard 
work  for  three  to  five  years  in  the  United  States, 
they  can  send  enough  money  home  to  purchase  land, 
so  that  they  may  improve  decidedly  their  economic 
and  likewise  their  social  status  in  the  home  country, 
and  become,  instead  of  mere  laborers,  peasant  pro- 
prietors, with  the  opportunity  of  placing  their  chil- 
dren in  a  class  distinctly  above  their  own. 
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Military  Service 

In  some  countries,  also,  where  military  service  is  com- 
pulsory, the  opportunity  of  escaping  that  service  for 
two  or  three  years  at  the  time  when  life's  tasks  are  just 
beginning  is  a  motive  that  helps  to  emigration.  This 
motive,  too,  has  an  economic  phase,  since  frequently 
the  entrance  upon  military  service  would  mean  the  in- 
terruption of  a  steady  employment  that  would  prevent 
saving  for  at  least  tiie  period  of  the  service  itself. 

The  result  of  this  economic  pressure  in  the  home 
country  is  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  receive 
as  immigrants  the  most  enterprising  and  the  strongest 
of  the  hand-workers,  whatever  the  occupation  may  be. 

Passage  money  from -relatives  in  America,  assist- 
ance when  they  arrive  here  and  the  competition  of 
transportation  lines,  however,  now  make  it  much  easier 
for  the  weaker  and  less  ambitious  to  emigrate. 

Effect  of  Emigration  upon  European  Countries 

The  effect  of  emigration  upon  the  European  coun- 
tries has  both  an  evil  and  a  beneficial  aspect.  Nat- 
urally the  different  governments  do  not  wish  to  lose 
the  military  service  of  the  young  emigrant,  and  in  most 
cases,  unless  that  service  has  been  performed,  the  emi- 
grant is  likely  to  be  held  responsible  whenever  he  may 
wish  to  return  to  his  home  country,  even  for  a  visit. 
Moreover,  the  removal  from  the  labor  force  of  the  na- 
tion at  the  period  of  greatest  ambition  and  energy,  if 
not  of  skill,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  work- 
ers, can  not  but  be  detrimental,  provided  those  work- 
ers leave  to  become  citizens  of  the  new  country. 

In  a  very  large  percentage  of  instances,  previous  to 
the  war,  the  emigrant,  after  a  period  of  a  few  years 
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abroad,  returned  to  his  home  country  with  added 
financial  means,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
importance,  a  far  wider  outlook  upon  life  and  business 
methods.  Frequently,  too,  he  was  inspired  with  new 
ambition  and  hope,  which  made  him  much  more  effi- 
cient than  he  could  have  been  had  he  remained  at 
home. 

In  an  investigation  made  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment into  conditions  in  southern  Italy,  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  returning  emigrant  was  exprest  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Not  merely  did  he  bring  new  wealth 
into  the  country,  but  what  was  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance, he  brought  with  him  the  American  spirit  of  in- 
telligent enterprise,  which  made  him  a  much  worthier 
and  more  helpful  citizen. 

'Attitude  of  European  Governments  toward 

Emigration 

Altho  all  European  countries,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Russia  and  Turkey,  recognize  the  right  of  their 
citizens  to  emigrate,  provided  they  have  discharged 
their  pending  obligations  to  their  own  country,  still 
the  attitude  of  these  governments  toward  emigration 
is  determined  very  largely  by  the  factors  mentioned 
above.  In  all  countries  the  economic  influences  are 
recognized  in  the  long  run  as  the  determining  factor. 

In  some  cases,  however,  population  pressure  at 
home — Italy  and  Japan  are  examples — has  forced  to 
the  front  the  necessity  of  relieving  such  pressure 
through  an  emigration  of  large  numbers  of  their  peo- 
ple. Recently  an  Italian  premier  said  that  it  was 
necessary  for  Italy  to  emigrate  each  year  some  300,000 
Italians  in  order  to  relieve  pressure  at  home.  A  con- 
stant cry  is  heard  from  Japanese  statesmen  that  Japan 
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must  secure  territory  or  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  relieve  pressure  at  home  through  the  exporting  of 
surplus  Japanese  population.  Such  a  demand  raises 
many  serious  questions.  What  moral  right,  for  exam> 
pie,  has  a  nation  with  a  low  economic  standard  and  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  to  impose  its  surplus 
upon  more  favorably  situated  countries  wherein  a 
more  reasonable  birthrate  prevails?  For  example, 
have  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Amer- 
ica or  the  United  States  a  moral  obligation  to  take 
care  of  the  surplus  population  needs  of  other  coun- 
tries? Does  emigration  from  Japan  or  Italy  under 
such  conditions  help  in  permanently  alleviating  con- 
ditions at  home?  Is  not  the  problem  rather  that  of 
restraining  population  increase? 

Many  countries  are  opposed  to  the  emigration  of 
able  men  in  their  prime.  They  have  had  the  expense 
of  raising  them  and  fitting  them  to  become  self-sup- 
porting wage-earners.  If  at  the  period  when  they  are 
just  beginning  to  be  productive  they  emigrate,  the  ex- 
pense of  their  rearing  is  an  absolute  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  they  believe  that  the 
emigrants  are  going  to  the  United  States  to  remain 
but  a  short  period,  and  in  the  meantime  to  send  back 
to  the  home  country  their  surplus  earnings,  and  then 
later  themselves  return,  the  foreign  governments  are 
willing  to  encourage  their  going. 

Effect  upon  the  United  States  of  the  Return  to 
Europe  of  the  Immigrant 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  taken  by  itself  the  send- 
ing back  to  the  old  country  of  the  savings  of  the 
immigrant  is  directly  an  injury  to  the  United  States. 
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Speaking  broadly,  for  every  dollar  sent  more  than  a 
dollar's  worth  of  productive  labor  has  been  expended 
here.  The  worker  has  fully  earned  his  dollar.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  that  dollar,  instead  of  being  in- 
vested in  his  home  country,  were  invested  in  the 
United  States  the  benefit  would  be  greater.  America 
would  have  the  productive  influence  not  only  of  the 
labor  but  also  of  the  capital  made  from  the  savings; 
and,  furthermore,  this  country  and  not  the  home 
country  would  be  deriving  in  the  years  to  come  the 
benefit  of  the  added  experience,  improved  skill  and 
stimulated  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the  immigrant.  In 
returning  to  Europe  he  raises,  if  he  has  been  success- 
ful, the  standard  of  living  of  that  country.  That 
makes  his  country  a  better  market  for  us.  While, 
therefore,  we  may  not  properly  oppose  the  return  of 
the  immigrant,  we  may  well  offer  inducements  to 
change  his  mental  attitude  so  that  he  will  prefer  to 
make  his  investments  and  his  permanent  residence 
here.  Again,  if  the  process  of  selection  is  practicable. 
we  may  well  select  those  immigrants  whose  intention 
it  is  permanently  to  identify  themselves  with  their 
adopted  country,  rather  than  those  whose  residence 
is  but  temporary. 

But  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  unskilled  labor 
from  Europe  to  America  must  be  considered,  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  of  emigration, 
but  likewise  from  that  of  immigration.  Our  papers 
frequently  discuss  the  need  of  a  cheap  labor  sup- 
ply to  build  our  railroads,  dig  our  canals,  till  our 
fidds  and  perform  the  manifold  other  kinds  of  work 
which  call  for  unskilled  labor.  This  demand  for  a 
large  supply  of  unskilled  labor  had  doubtless  justifi- 
cation in  the  days  when  the  first  Pacific  railroads  were 
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building,  and  when  the  country  was  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  a  considerable  percentage  of  its  labor  supply.  But 
is  the  demand  to-day  for  cheap  labor  ?  Has  the  United 
States  entered  a  new  stage  of  industrial  life  in  which 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  an  educated,  effi- 
cient, technically  trained,  rather  than  upon  a  cheap 
labor  supply? 

How  Far  Does  America  Need  a  Cheap  Labor  Supply  f 

Before  one  can  express  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject  it  is  necessary  to  inquire.  Who  it  is  that  is 
asserting  the  need  of  an  increased  supply  of  labor? 
and,  still  further.  What  constitutes  a  real  demand  for 
labor?  The  suggestion  of  a  scant  labor  supply  has 
come  primarily  from  the  employers  of  labor  and  those 
closely  associated  with  them,  who  need  thousands  of 
unskilled  laborers  for  work  in  mines  or  in  large  manu- 
facturing plants,  or  in  public  improvements.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  also,  the  demand  comes  from 
farmers  who  wish  to  harvest  their  crops  and  who 
would  be  glad  to  pay  a  considerable  extra  wage  for 
the  sake  of  securing  this  temporary  labor,  asserting 
the  need  of  our  increased  supply  of  labor. 

What  is  the  True  Demand  for  Labor f 

But  what  constitutes  a  real  demand  for  labor?  Is  it 
a  demand  for  more  hands  at  lower  than  the  prevailing 
rates,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may  reap  a  larger 
profit?  That  has  seemed  to  be  the  judgment  of  some 
of  those,  at  any  rate,  who  have  been  attempting  to 
import  labor  for  work  on  farms,  and  perhaps  also  of 
certain  large  employers  who,  while  not  directly  im- 
porting labor,  have  been  willing  to  encourage  the  com- 
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ing  of  many  laborers  with  the  thought  that  they  could 
furnish  these  work,  temporarily  at  least,  at  low  wages. 

But  we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  proper  demand  for 
labor  unless  we  mean  a  demand  at  wages  certainly 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  rates,  with  the  conditions 
of  labor  not  less  favorable  than  those  now  obtaining. 
In  very  many  instances  the  labor  supply  in  any  local- 
ity would  be  found  to  be  elastic,  provided  llie  em- 
ployer were  willing  to  increase  his  wages  but  slightly 
or  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  his  la- 
borers work. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  wage-earner  is  dif- 
ferent, not  only  from  that  of  the  employer,  but  from 
that  of  the  immigrant  as  well.  The  employer  wishes 
to  secure  efficient  help  at  low  cost.  The  more  in- 
telligent of  the  wage-earners  naturally  prefer  a  de- 
mand for  labor,  which  means  a  demand  at  something 
more  than  existing  rates,  or  under  conditions  better 
than  those  prevailing.  The  immigrant  unfamiliar 
with  American  conditions,  often  not  even  under- 
standing the  language  in  which  he  must  make  his 
contract,  and  confronted  with  working  methods  which 
are  new  to  him,  while  naturally  preferring  the  best 
he  can  get,  is  often  willing  to  work  under  conditions 
and  at  wages  which  would  not  appeal  to  American 
working  men,  but  which  to  him  seem  satisfactory, 
even  liberal,  because  they  are  so  much  better  than 
any  he  has  ever  known  before.  Moreover,  when  the 
wage-earner  is  one  tmfamiliar,  as  are  most  immi- 
grants, with  American  conditions,  he  is  likely  to  be 
eager,  perhaps  too  eager,  to  secure  work  at  almost 
any  wage  above  that  affording  a  mere  subsistence. 
Usually  he  is  not  in  toucH  with  the  American  working 
man  or  with  trade-unions,  and  does  not  know  what 
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he  could  do  by  proper  effort.  He  is  not  a  member 
of  their  trade-organization,  and  can  not  bargain 
through  officials  who  know  the  conditions.  Moreover, 
if  he  is  one  who  is  expecting  as  soon  as  possible  to 
return  to  his  home  country  with  his  savings,  what  he 
dreads  most  of  all  is  lack  of  work,  and  he  is  willing 
to  take  low  wages  and  bad  working  conditions,  rather 
than  to  be  idle  even  for  a  short  time  and  see  an)r  of 
his  savings  disappear. 

Immediate  Inducement  of  Immigration 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  doubtless,  the  imme- 
diate inducement  to  the  emigrants  to  leave  home  and 
sail  for  America  comes  in  the  form  of  personal  letters 
from  friends  or  members  of  their  own  families  already 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  thus  that  they  learn  of  the 
much  higher  wages  and  the  better  living  conditions; 
and  usually  they  are  practically  sure  of  a  job  almost 
as  soon  as  they  arrive,  at  wages  which  seem  to  them 
more  than  satisfactory. 

Such  letters  are,  of  course,  of  great  interest  in  a 
country  village.  Often  they  are  by  no  means  kept  in 
the  family,  but  pass  from  hand  to  hand  till  a  large 
proportion  of  the  villagers  have  seen  them,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  felt  the  lure  of  the  new  and  prosperous 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  industrial 
depression  in  the  United  States  is  in  the  same  manner 
felt  almost  as  quickly,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  re- 
cedes. 

THE   RETURNED    IMMIGRANT 

In  large  sections  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  in  almost  every  village,  will  be  found  some 
of  the  returned  emigrants  who.  after  a  few  years  of 
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prosperous  work  in  the  United  States,  have  returned 
with  means  which  seem  to  the  uncultured  peasant  am- 
ple and  with  a  social  status  much  improved.  The  liv- 
ing example  of  such  a  man  is  perhaps  a  stronger 
influence  toward  leading  his  neighbors  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  than  any  letter,  tho  it  is  perhaps  not 
so  frequently  a  moving  cause. 


STEAMSHIP    AND    RAILWAY    COMPANIES 

Many  consider  the  means  taken  by  the  transporta- 
tion companies  a  chief  cause  of  emigration.  These 
great  companies  who  derive  an  income  from  the  trans- 
portation of  emigrants,  naturally,  as  far  as  possible, 
advertise  their  business,  throughout  the  countries  from 
which  most  emigrants  come. 

Altho  under  the  laws  of  most  countries  they  can 
not  enlarge  at  length  upon  the  prosperous  conditions 
of  the  new  country,  or  upon  the  comforts  and  delights 
of  travel,  but  must  merely  make  announcement  of  their 
sailings  and  accommodations  and  prices,  nevertheless 
the  agents  of  these  companies  by  the  hundreds  do  in- 
vade the  country  districts,  especially  of  southern 
Europe,  and  by  skilful  argument  and  even  perhaps 
by  enthusiastic  description^  of  the  delights  and  com- 
forts and  satisfactions  of  a  home  life  in  America, 
stimulate  many  more  to  come  than  otherwise  would 
be  possible.  These  agents,  doubtless,  at  times  have 
deliberately  misrepresented  conditions  in  America,  tho 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  widespread  this  influence 
was.  Such  work  is  often  done  in  secret  according  to 
the  United  States  Immigration  Commission.  A  good 
authority  stated  that  two  of  the  leading  steamship  lines 
before  the  war  had  5,000  or  6,000  ticket  agents  in 
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Galicia  alone,  that  there  was  "a  great  hunt"  for 
emigrants,  and  that  the  work  was  very  successful 
there.  The  steerage  business  is  of  great  importance 
to  all  the  lines  operating  passenger  ships  between  those 
countries  and  the  United  States,  and  the  keen  com- 
petition stimulates  greatly  their  efforts. 

The  chief  field  of  activity  of  these  "secret"  agents 
was  in  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Europe.  In  Russia 
such  agents  not  merely  procured  tickets  for  emigrants 
but  took  an  active  part  in  securing  passports  or  in 
aiding  them  to  leave  the  country  contrary  to  law. 

In  Hungary,  members  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion were  shown  letters  written  by  such  agents  to  per- 
sons instructing  them  how  to  leave  the  country  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Government  and  indicating 
routes  to  be  followed  by  which  they  might  avoid  the 
control  station.  Records  were  seen  of  hundreds  of 
cases  of  these  secret  agents  who  had  been  convicted, 
fined  or  imprisoned  for  thus  soliciting  emigration 
contrary  to  law,  but  the  work  is  profitable  and  con- 
tinues. 


ASSISTED  EMIGRATION 

In  earlier  days,  as  elsewhere  noted,  some  European 
countries  assisted  their  paupers  or  criminals  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States.  There  is  no  such  move- 
ment now,  tho  doubtless  local  officials  at  times  wink 
at  the  departure  of  some  people  of  these  classes — 
especially  criminals  or  those  with  criminal  tendencies. 
Such  action  is  contrary  to  law,  and  the  people  would 
be  promptly  debarred,  if  discovered. 

Canada  and  some  of  the  South  American  countries 
are  ready  to  receive  certain  selected  immigrants,  who 
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are  assisted  to  come,  and  Canada  pays  a  bonus  to 
thousands  of  ticket  agents  for  directing  emigrants  to 
Canada  who  will  go  upon  farms  or  into  domestic 
service;  but  no  such  movement  is  permitted  by  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  engage  abroad  and  bring  into  the 
United  States  domestic  servants  for  their  own 
families. 

Influence  of  Immigrant  Banks  and  Agencies  in 

America 

Besides  the  influence  brought  directly  to  bear  in 
Europe,  an  indirect  influence  is  also  exerted  by  the 
immigrant  banks,  ticket  agencies  and  other  similar  en- 
terprises conducted  mainly  by  immigrants  for  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  chief  business 
of  these  institutions  to  exchange  money,  send  money 
abroad,  sell  steamship  tickets,  and  do  other  kinds  of 
business  that  directly  concern  the  immigrant.  Natu- 
rally, the  business  flourishes  better  the  larger  the  sav- 
ings of  the  immigrant,  and  the  more  frequently  he  is 
ready  to  send  such  savings  home.  Moreover,  the 
longer  these  institutions  can  keep  the  immigrant  from 
becoming  an  American  citizen,  and  can  keep  him  con- 
tinually sending  his  profits  home,  the  more  successful 
die  business  is.    Their  work  is  constant  and  influential. 


Ill 


CHARACTERISTICS  OP  IMMIGRANTS  WHICH 
AFFECT   AMERICAN   INSTITUTIONS 

Political  and  Social  Institutions  Molded  by  Conditions 

Nations  desire  naturally  to  preserve  their  own  in- 
stitutions, or  gradually  to  modify  them  from  time  to 
time  as  they  themselves  see  fit.  Each  country  has  in- 
stitutions suited  to  its  own  population  and  its  own 
needs.  There  is  no  absolutely  best  form  of  govern- 
ment or  of  social  life.  The  presumption  is  that  the 
government  existing  in  any  country  is  itself  the  prod- 
uct, to  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  country  has  developed  and,  in  con- 
sequence, that  it  is  for  the  time  being  not  merely  the 
government  "that  the  people  deserve,"  but  the  only 
government  that  under  the  circumstances  is  then  pos- 
sible. Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  as  time 
goes  on  governmental  and  social  institutions  will 
gradually  change  with  the  changing  circumstances,  but 
the  instinct  that  any  people  has  to  retain  its  own  insti- 
tutions is  not  only  normal,  but  it  probably  in  the  long 
run  tends  toward  the  best  development  of  a  people. 

Character  and  Extent  of  Immigration  May  Seriously 

Affect  American  Institutions 

In  consequence  of  this  fact,  while  a  country  may 
well  derive  great  benefit  from  the  ideas  of  government 
and  of  society  brought  into  it  by  immigrants,  it  can 
usually  make  wise  use  of  these  principles  only  gradu- 
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ally,  as  the  immigrants  themselves  become  assimilated 
with  the  older  population  and  the  process  of  change 
must  be  a  gradual  one  and  slow.  The  imposing  of 
new  institutions  from  outside  by  a  horde  of  new  immi* 
grants  could  hardly  fail  to  be  detrimental,  however 
good  such  institutions  might  have  been  in  the  home 
country. 

Any  student  of  immigration,  therefore,  needs  to  con- 
sider carefully  not  only  the  extent  of  the  new  immi- 
gration, but  also  the  character  of  the  immigrants 
themselves,  and  the  effect  that  they  have  upon  a  coun- 
try's institutions. 


Countries  of  Origin  and  Character  of  the  Early  and 

Late  Immigration* 

A  study  of  the  immigration  into  the  United 
States,  from  the  time  that  our  immigration  records 
b^n  in  18 19  to  date,  shows  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  immigration  as  well  as  in  its  extent. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  so  marked 
has  been  the  change  in  the  type  of  immigrants  that 
it  is  convenient  to  classify  our  immigration  as  the 
old,  that  is,  the  immigrants  prior  to  1883,  ^^^  ^^ 
new,  namely,  those  coming  since  that  date.  The 
former  class  includes  primarily  immigrants  from 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  These  countries  fur- 
nished some  95  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  coming 
into  this  country  before  1883.  In  1907,  8i  per 
cent  of  the  European  immigrants,  including  Syrians, 

*T1w  tiatittjcs  in  this  chapter  hold  for  the  immiffrmtion  which  hat  been 
oommg  to  the  United  Sutet  since  the  ending  of  the  War  and  before  the 
introduction  of  the  three  per  cent.  law. 
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came  from  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Italy, 
Montenegro,  Poland,  Portugal  Roumania,  Russia, 
Servia,  Spain,  Syria  and  Turkey.  The  brief  table 
for  the  years  1882  and  1907  puts  the  matter  tersely. 


TOTAL  EUROPEAN  DCMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
In  ytars  tpiciHtd,  by  class  of  immigrants 


Year 

Per  cent  of  total 
immigration 

1882 

1807 

1882 

1907 

Old  inuniKrfttion 

568475 

84,878 

88 

227,851 

971,608 

107 

86.9 
18.1 

19.0 

New   Immigration    

81.0 

Not  tDccific<l 

(a) 

Total    

648,186 

1,189,566 

100.0 

100.0 

a  Leas  than  0.05  per  cent 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigration  is 
especially  marked  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  few 
years  more  immigrants  have  come  from  any  one  of 
the  three  countries  of  Austria-Hungary,  Italy  or  Russia 
than  from  all  of  the  North  European  countries  taken 
together  that  formerly  furnished  the  bulk  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants. 

The  rapidly  rising  post-war  tide  of  immigration 
shows  no  change  in  this  tendency.  Southern  and  east- 
ern European  peoples  predominate.  The  enactment 
of  the  recent  legislation  which  limits  the  number 
entering  the  United  States  to  a  percentage  basis 
of  those  already  here  was  passed  in  order  to  modify 
this  tendency.  The  figures  for  1914  are  very  strik- 
ing. In  that  year  only  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  im- 
migration came  from  northern  and  western  Europe. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  immigrants  exhibited 
in  the  period  since  1900  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  new  immigration  differed  more  radically  in  type 
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from  the  earlier  American  residents  than  did  the  old 
immigration,  and  that  the  problem  of  assimilation  was 
becoming  much  more  difficult,  even  tho  the  numbers 
had  remained  the  same,  while  the  very  great  actual 
growth  in  the  number  of  immigrants  was  vastly  in- 
creasing this  difficulty,  the  significance  of  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

CITY  VERSUS   COUNTRY   DWELLERS 

The  immigrants  of  the  earlier  day  came  to  this 
country  primarily  with  the  purpose  of  becoming 
permanent  dwellers;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them,  agriculturists  abroad,  went  to  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, took  up  land  and  became  farmers  here.  Cir- 
cumstances have  so  changed  that  the  newer  immi- 
grants follow  to  a  very  great  extent  a  different 
course.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews,  primarily 
from  Russia,  who  are  by  compulsion  in  that  country 
largely  city  dwellers,  the  present-day  immigrants 
likewise  come  from  country  districts.  Coming  to  this 
country,  however,  they  find  that  our  supply  of  free 
agricultural  land  is  practically  taken  up.  In  conse- 
quence, these  rural  peasants  have  flocked  into  our  in- 
dustrial centers  and  have  entered  upon  occupations  for 
which  they  have  had  no  previous  training. 

The  1920  census  shows  that  this  movement  to- 
ward the  mining  and  manufacturing  centers  is  still 
as  great  as  ever.  In  fact,  the  growth  in  population 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  largely,  if  not  entirely  a  city  growth.  Much  is 
heard  of  the  need  for  distribution  of  the  immigrant, 
but  it  would  seem  from  tfiese  census  statistics  that  the 
drift  is  decidedly  toward  the  city.* 

*Set  page  99. 
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PHYSICAL    CONDITION 

In  the  early  days  there  was  no  careful  inspection 
of  the  immigrants.  Many  came  to  this  country  feeble 
or  diseased,  with  the  result  that  comparatively  soon 
they  became  a  burden  upon  our  charities,  and  beyond 
a  doubt,  in  many  instances,  affected  unfavorably, 
through  the  contagious  diseases  that  they  brought,  the 
health  of  the  community.  Our  later  immigration  laws, 
forbidding  the  entrance  of  those  afflicted  with  any 
loathsome  or  contagious  disease,  or  of  those  in  such 
a  condition  of  health  that  they  are  likely  to  become 
a  public  charge,  together  with  the  holding  of  tlie 
steamship  companies  responsible,  to  the  extent  of  com- 
pelling them  to  return,  free,  passengers  rejected  by 
our  immigration  officials  here,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
insane  or  diseased,  fining  them  in  addition  $ioo  for 
each  case,  have  brought  about  a  very  great  change 
in  this  regard.  The  careful  inspection  abroad,  some- 
times by  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, otherwise  by  inspectors  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies, and  th£  final  examination  at  the  port  of  entry, 
have  brought  about  the  result  that  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions every  immigrant  admitted  to  this  country  is 
now  in  good  health,  and  is  not  bringing  with  him  the 
germs  of  any  disease  that  might  prove  detrimental. 

ALIEN    SEAMEN 

Owing  to  the  principle  of  international  comity  and 
the  immemorial  custom  of  treating  seamen  as  mem- 
bers of  a  privileged  class,  there  has  been  a  loophole 
in  connection  with  the  alien  seamen  which  has  ad- 
mitted into  the  country  many  immigrants  who  arc 
very  tmdesirable,  either  because  they  are  diseased  or 
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criminal  or  otherwise  ineligible,  altho  these  seamen,  of 
course,  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
number  of  immigrants  coming.  Nevertheless,  doubt- 
less a  very  large  proportion  of  the  alien  seamen  who 
enter  would  not  be  admitted  if  regularly  examined,  as 
are  other  immigrants.  Unfortunately,  coming  as  mem- 
bers of  the  crews  or  as  stowaways,  they  are  allowed 
shore  leave  and  desert,  thus  escaping  inspection.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  a  modification  of  the 
law  will  in  the  near  future  stop  this  practise. 

SEX   AND   FAMILY   LIFE 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  the  institutions 
of  modem  times  is  that  of  the  family.  With,  of 
course,  notable  individual  exceptions,  the  men  and 
women  who  promote  best  the  highest  civilization  are 
gathered  into  families,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  home 
life.  The  members  of  the  old  immigration,  as  a  rule, 
came  much  more  generally  in  families,  with  the  evi- 
dent purpose  of  making  America  their  permanent 
home,  than  do  the  members  of  the  new  immigration. 
If  we  classify  our  European  emigration  (including 
Syrian),  to  the  United  States  by  class  and  sex,  in 
the  fiscal  years  1899- 1909,  inclusive,  we  note  that  of 
the  old  immigration  41.5  per  cent,  were  females, 
while  of  the  new  immigration  only  27  per  cent,  are 
females.  This  indicates  most  clearly  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  immigration  are  much  less  likely  to 
remain  and  become  thoroughly  assimilated  to  Ameri- 
can institutions  than  those  coming  from  countries  of 
the  old  immigration. 
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EUROPEAN  IMMIGRATION    (INCLUDING  SYRIAN),  TO 

UNITED  STATES 

By  class  nmd  ssm,  m  Useal  years  1800-1000,  inclusivs. 


[ConqpOed  bj  the  United  States  Immigration  Commisaion  from 
the  Commivioiier-General  of  ImmigratiQiiI 


ttlpOStB  OS 


^^ 

Number 

• 

Per  cent 

Clam 

Male 

Total 

Male 

Fern. 

Total 

Oldimmis'n. .. 

1,820,028 
4,888,005 

048,860 
1,601,247 

2,278,782 
5,080,262 

68.6 
78.0 

41.5 
27.0 

100.0 
100.0 

Total  .... 

5,667,028 

2,646,106 

8,218,084 

60.0 

81.0 

100.0 

THE    AGE    OF    IMMIGRANTS 

Considered  solely  from  the  economic  viewpoint,  im- 
migration brings  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
productivity  of  the  country,  while  lessening  materially 
the  expenses  of  developing  producers.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, children  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age, 
or  above,  are  merely  a  burden  upon  the  community, 
because  of  material  expenses  with  no  net  return.  A 
similar  statement  applies  to  many  people  who  have 
reached  old  age.  The  line  can  not  be  so  distinctly 
drawn  here,  many  people  being  still  productive  at  ad- 
vanced years.  There  is  no  very  marked  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  immigration  in  this 
particular,  the  great  mass  of  immigrants  of  both 
classes  being  found  in  the  groups  between  the  years 
of  fourteen  and  forty-four — ^years  that  clearly  are 
in  the  best  productive  period.  In  these  cases  the 
saving  of  a  thousand  or  more  dollars  in  the  keeping 
and  the  training  of  children  from  babyhood  up  to 
the  productive  period  is  clearly  an  enormous  one. 
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The  following  brief  table  of  European  immigration 
for  the  ten  years*  1899- 1909,  ^7  %^  classes,  shows  that 
this  saving  must  run  up  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
the  percentage  of  immigrants  coming  at  tlie  most 
productive  years  being  in  both  cases  something  more 
than  80  per  cent 

EDROPEAN  IMMIGRATION   OKCLUDING    SYRIAN)  TO  TBS 

UNITED  STATES 

l»  iUetd  y§ars  1899  to  1909,  by  class  and  aga  groups. 


8 

Nttflibor 

Per  oetit« 

II 

a 

>4 

Total 

Under 

14 
yean 

14  to 
44 

yean 

46 

yn.  or 

orer 

Under 

14 
yean 

14  to 
44 

yean 

46 

yn.or 
over 

Old 
New 

2.278,782 
5,9894152 

290.164 
723,810 

1,828,882 
4,958,124 

165,286 
257,818 

12.8 

12.2 

80.4 
88.5 

6.8 
4.8 

Total 

8,218,084 

1,018,974 

6.786,506 

412,554 

12.8 

82.6 

5.0 

The  striking  feature  with  regard  to  the  age  of  im- 
migrants, and  indeed  one  of  the  most  striking  and  sig- 
nificant features  of  European  immigration  to  the 
United  States  in  any  regard,  is  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  immigrants  are  of  the  producing  and  so  few 
are  of  the  dependent  age.  And  yet  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  whether  the  advantage  of  training  in  the 
American  environment  is  not  enough  fully  to  offset 
its  enormous  aggregate  expense. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

Immigrants  are  far  more  readily  assimilated  and 
are  also  likely  to  be  better  satisfied  if  they  can  engage 
in  occupations  that  are  congenial  to  themselves  as  well 
M  profitable.     Unfortunately,  the  old  and  the  new 
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immigration  differ  decidedly  in  respect  to  the  occupa- 
tions followed  by  the  immigrants  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  their  occupation  in  the  country  of 
their  birth. 

The  best  practical  classification  of  the  different 
occupations  under  general  heads  is  shown  in  the  table 
below : 


OCCUPATION   OP   EUROPEAN   IMMIGRANTS   (INCLUDING   SYRI- 
ANS)  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Hebrews  excepted,  by  occupation  amd  class,  1899-1009 

[Compiled  by  the  United  States  Immiffration  Comminnion  from  reperti  of 
the  Commiationer-Caeneral  of  Immiffradoii] 


Number  of  penont 

Percent. 

OCCVVATIOV 

Oldimml. 
Critioo 

crstion 
(Hebrews 
excepted) 

Old 

gratton 

New 
immi* 
grmtion 
•(He. 
brews  ex- 
cepted) 

ProfMsional 

66,406 
442,754 
188,598 

40,688 
402,074 
424,608 
678,510 

90,100 

17,080 

441,984 

1.142,064 

42,605 

1,814,180 

408,7M 

1,041.040 

46,824 

2.5 
19.5 

6.1 

1.8 
17.7 
18.7 
29.8 

4.0 

0.8 

Skiited  kboroft 

Fftrfn    laborerm ..... 

8.9 
28.1 

Partners    ..•..•.««««... 

.9 

Common  Uborera 

86.7 
8.2 

No  occuDAtion 

21.0 

MiiicellsaeoiM 

.9 

Totd     

8,278,782 

4,949.070 

100.0 

100.0 

It  is  just,  probably,  to  consider  farm  laborers  and 
common  laborers  as  unskilled.  Doubtless  also  those 
marked  as  having  no  occupation  should,  generally 
speaking,  be  classed  in  the  same  group.  Leaving  out 
the  Hebrews,  as  practically  none  of  them  are  farm 
laborers,  we  find  that  about  6o  per  cent,  of  the  new 
immigration  consists  of  farm  laborers  and  common 
laborers.  These  classes  furnish  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  old  immigration.    Even  with  the  Hebrews  in- 
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eluded  we  find  the  percentage  of  unskilled,  or  com- 
mon, and  farm  laborers  much  larger  among  the  new 
immigrants.  The  percentage  of  farmers  as  distin- 
guished from  farm  laborers  is  larger  among  races 
found  in  the  old  immigration,  tho  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  total  immigration  the  absolute  number  is 
somewhat  larger  among  the  new. 

A  careful  study  of  the  figures,  however,  shows  from 
this  fact  alone  that  the  new  immigration  is  much  more 
difficult  to  assimilate  than  the  old,  because  of  these 
characteristics  of  occupation.  A  percentage  of  the 
total  immigration,  therefore,  that  might  readily  have 
been  assimilated,  provided  the  immigrants  were  of  the 
older  type,  might  prove  much  more  difficult  of  as- 
similation with  immigrants  of  the  new  type- 

Illiteracy 

The  question  of  illiteracy,  as  a  result  of  the  examin- 
ations held  by  the  army  authorities,  has  been  brought 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
These  examinations  showed  that  approximately  25 
per  cent,  of  the  draft  army  were  unable  to  use  effec- 
tively the  English  language  and  that  much  must  be 
done  with  both  the  foreign  born  and  the  first  gen- 
eration bom  in  the  United  States  if  assimilation,  po- 
litical and  social,  is  to  be  attained.  The  United  States, 
according  to  the  1920  census,  is  one  of  the  most  il- 
literate of  civilized  nations.  Altho  final  figures  are 
not  ready,  it  is  evident  that  the  army  of  illiterates 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  6,000,000  or  7,000,000.  Two 
million  of  these  illiterates  are  in  nine  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  States  with  a  large  foreign-bom  popula- 
tion have  a  still  greater  problem.  New  Jersey  has 
127,661  illiterates,  of  whom  111,595  are  foreign  born. 
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Illiteracy  is,  however,  a  factor  of  prime  importance 
in  connection  with  the  assimilation  politically  and 
socially  of  the  immigrants  themselves,  many  of  whom 
come  here  in  the  days  of  their  early  manhood,  soon 
become  voters,  and  remain  a  permanent  factor,  espe- 
cially in  our  large  cities,  m  determining  the  results 
of  our  elections.  In  most  States  there  is  no  literacy 
test  for  the  suffrage.  The  granting  of  the  vote  to 
women  has  enfranchised  a  large  number  of  women 
who  have  become  citizens  solely  through  the  natural- 
ization of  their  husbands,  altho  they  themselves 
have  done  nothing  to  warrant  such  citizenship.  The 
husband,  in  order  to  become  naturalized  must  read 
and  write,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  and 
show  evidences  of  good  citizenship.  These  tests  are 
not  required  of  the  woman  securing  citizenship 
through  marriage.  Such  a  situation  puts  a  premium 
upon  an  uneducated  citizenship.  In  New  York  City, 
in  1910,  there  were  870,140  foreign  bom  women,  of 
whom  360,255  were  citizens,  in  most  cases  through 
the  naturalization  of  their  husbands. 

Miss  Marion  K.  Clark,  Chief  Investigator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration  of  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Commission,  reported  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  1919-1920,  there  were  345,672  indus- 
trial accidents  in  the  State,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  and  the  consequent  losses  incident  thereto 
were  undoubtedly  due  to  illiteracy,  the  applicants 
to  the  number  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  requir- 
ing the  services  of  an  interpreter  to  present  their 
claims.  At  the  time  they  are  admitted  into  the 
United  States  as  immigrants,  the  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy among  the  races  composing  the  new  immigra- 
tion is  much  greater  than  that  among  the  old,  the 
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difference  being  that  between  35.8  per  cent  and  2.7 
per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the  following  tables. 

The  larger  table  on  this  page  containing  a  list  of 
the  races  or  peoples  and  the  degree  of  illiteracy 
among  the  immigrants  admitted  in  the  years  1899- 
1909,  shows  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  differences 
among  the  various  immigrant  races  in  this  respect. 


NUMBER  AND  PES  CENT.  OP  ILUTERATES 

14  j€an  of  age  and  over,  in  each  race  of  European  immigrants  (.including 
Syrian)  admiited  into  the  United  States  in  ths  Hscai  years 

1809  to  1900,  inciusive. 

[Coapiled  Vy  the  United  States  Immigrstlon  ComndMlon  from  reports  of 
the  CoBunissioiier-Generai  of  Immicrstioa] 


Race  oi  Pkoru 


Totsl 

number 

14  vesrs 

ot  age 

or  over 


Pertons  14  years  of 
age  or  over  who 
could  neither  read 
nor  write 


Number 


Percent. 


Armeniaii     

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Montenegrin . . . 

Croatsan  and  Slovenian   

I^lmafisn,   B<»nian   and  Herzegovinian . 

Dutch  and   Flemish 

'Banish    

Finnish 

French    


Greek 


^  Irish 
•»Itslian.  North 
South 


Magyar 


Rmnanian 
Rassiatt    . . . . 
Rntbenian    .. 
Scandinavian 

Scotch    

Slovak   

SID^DjftM       •  a  a  a 

Syrian    

tbridsli    

Welsh    

Odicra 


18,404 

72,762 

80,854 

283,270 

26,128 

68,625 

802,667 

128,415 

81,440 

666,678 

170,513 

744,806 

881,005 

811,243 

1,517,768 

140,540 

a  288,430 

742,753 

40,700 

67,029 

61,287 

118,031 

483,040 

95.073 

812,054 

41,000 

42,463 

11,408 

16,101 

102 


4,483 

1,246 

88.760 

108,166 

10,780 

2,767 

8,410 

1,681 

4,401 

88.854 

45,060 

101,544 

10,283 

86.860 

822.118 

68.555 

h  82,205 

263,177 

83,060 

23,282 

23,607 

58,070 

2.168 

682 

75,014 

6.004 

22.078 

6,722 

800 

18 


Total 


7,100,061 


1,918,825 


26.7 


•  Tiirladfng  698  Hungarians  in  1899.    (Inclodiag85  Hungarians  in  1899. 
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NXmSEB  AND  FER  CENT.  OF  lUJTBRATIS 


14  y§ort  9f  ag€  or  over,  i«  oaek  clou  of  Bwropoom  imwdgreHom  (iMMfaif 
SyriMk)  in  iUcoi  yoars  1880  to  1808,  imcluHoo. 


Class 

Total  num- 
ber 14  yri. 
or  over 

Persons  14  fenrs  or 

over  who  coold  neither 

read  nor  write 

Number 

Percent 

Old  ixnmiffrstion 

1,883,617 
6,215,444 

68.888 
1,866,083 

2.7 

86.8 

Tolsl    

7,188,061 

1.818,886 

88.7 

Inclination  to  Return  to  Europe 

The  nature  of  our  activities,  both  private  and  public, 
is  determined  primarily  by  our  purpose  and  intentions 
regarding  the  future.  If  an  immigrant  intends  to  re- 
main permanently  in  the  United  States  and  become  an 
American  citizen,  he  naturally  begins  at  once,  often 
indeed  before  he  leaves  Europe,  to  fit  himself  for  the 
conditions  of  his  new  life,  by  learning  the  language 
of  the  country,  studying  its  institutions,  and  later  on 
by  investing  his  savings  in  America  and  by  planning 
for  the  future  of  his  children  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  have  advantages  even  better  than  his  own.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  intends  his  sojourn  in  this  coun- 
try to  be  short,  a  matter  of  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years,  naturally  his  whole  outlook  upon  American  in- 
stitutions and  American  life  is  changed.  He  will  wish 
to  secure  in  America  that  which  will  be  of  chief  use 
to  him  after  his  return  to  his  home  country,  and  not 
that  which  would  ultimately  serve  him  best  here.  The 
acquisition  of  the  English  language  will  be  of  little 
consequence  unless  it  might  secure  a  slight  increase 
of  wages,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  year  or  two  would 
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icarcely  suffice  for  any  important  change  in  this  re* 
gard.  Naturally,  the  chief  aim  of  a  person  with  this 
intention  is  to  put  money  in  his  purse;  to  secure  as 
much  wealth  as  possible  in  this  country,  not  for  in- 
vestment here  but  for  investment  in  his  home  country, 
so  that  upon  his  return  he  may  possess  a  better  eco- 
nomic and  social  status.  The  question,  then,  of  a  per- 
manent, as  compared  with  a  transient,  residence  in 
the  United  States  becomes  a  factor  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  ease  of  assimilation  of  the 
various  races  of  immigrants.  In  this  respect  an  im- 
portant distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  races  of 
the  new  immigration  and  those  of  the  old. 

Our  earlier  immigration  records  did  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  aliens  leaving  United  States  ports,  but 
beginning  with  1907  such  a  record  has  been  kept  and 
the  figures  for  the  year  1908  are  available.  Inasmuch 
as  in  the  fall  of  1907  there  was  an  industrial  crisis 
followed  by  a  period  of  depression,  the  return  move- 
ment during  the  year  1908  was  doubtless  greatly 
stimulated,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  immigration 
during  the  earlier  part  of  1907  was  also  very  large. 
The  European  emigration,  including  the  Syrians,  into 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1907  showed  22.7  per 
cent  of  the  old  immigration  and  77.3  per  cent,  of  the 
new,  whereas  the  difference  between  the  immigrants 
of  tfiese  two  classes  leaving  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1908  was  still  more  striking,  those  of  the  old 
immigration  numbering  only  8.9  per  cent.,  while  the 
new  formed  91.1  per  cent  These  facts  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  races  of  peoples  composing  the  older 
immigration  are  much  more  largely  permanent  resi- 
dents^  whereas  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  newer 
inauigrants  are  merdy  transient  dwellers  who  come 
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here  for  a  few  years  to  acquire  a  competence  and 
then  return  to  their  home  country. 

From  the  reports  of  the  United  States  G)mmis- 
sioner-General  of  Immigration,  which  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  confirmed  by  the  separate  investigations 
of  the  Immigration  Commission,  it  appears  that  tak- 
ing a  number  of  years  in  succession,  1908,  1909, 
1910  (the  later  figures  of  1911-1914  indicate  the 
same  tendencies),  the  number  departing  for  every 
one  hundred  admitted  varies  greatly  among  the  dif- 
ferent races,  and  the  distinction  between  the  new 
immigration  and  the  old  in  this  regard  was  very 
striking.  Not  less  than  56  per  cent,  and  over  of  the 
North  Italians  and  South  Italians,  Magyars,  Turks, 
Croatians,  Slovenians  and  Slovaks  were  returning 
ot  Europe  in  those  years,  whereas  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Irish  only  8  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, returned.  If  we  classify  the  data  re- 
garding the  aliens  admitted  and  departed,  so  as  to 
indicate  separately  the  old  and  the  new  immigration, 
it  is  found  that  the  number  departing  for  every 
one  hundred  admitted  of  the  old  immigration  was 
only  16,  while  of  the  new  immigration  it  was  more 
than  twice  as  much,  38. 

It  appears  then,  clearly,  that  in  this  respect  like- 
wise the  conditions  which  would  lead  to  a  ready 
assimilation  with  the  Americans  exist  to  a  much 
greater  degree  among  the  races  of  the  old  than 
among  those  of  the  new  immigration.  It  appears, 
too,  that  the  inclination  to  return  to  the  home  coun- 
try is  much  greater  among  the  immigrants  who  have 
been  in  this  country  but  a  short  time  than  among 
others,  another  fact  which  seems  to  justify  the 
belief  that  the  transient  immigrant  is  becoming  a 
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most  important  factor  of  the  entire  immigration 
question.  In  this  regard,  too,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  immigration  and  the  new  is  quite  note- 
worthy, altho  not  so  great  as  in  some  other  respects, 
71.3  per  cent,  of  the  returning  immigrants  of  the  old 
immigration,  of  the  years  1908  to  1910  inclusive,  being 
of  those  immigrants  who  have  been  in  this  country  five 
years  or  less,  while  83  per  cent,  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion had  been  in  this  country  during  that  brief  time. 

The  distinction  of  the  sexes  also  is  noteworthy, 
emphasizing  again  the  fact  that  it  is  among  the 
newer  immigrants  that  we  find  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  those  workers  who  come  here  with- 
out their  families,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  Europe  for  their  place  of  permanent  abode. 
Among  returning  immigrants  of  the  old  immigration 
63.6  per  cent  were  males,  whereas  of  those  of  the 
new  immigration  not  less  than  85.4  per  cent  were 
males.  It  seems  that  of  all  the  immigrants  coming 
into  this  country  at  least  one-third  returned  to 
Europe,  and  in  the  years  just  preceding  the  war  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  all  tfiose  who  returned  to 
Europe  remained  there.  This  migratory  tendency, 
of  the  new  immigration  especially,  has  doubtless  a 
most  important  influence  upon  the  difficulty  of 
assimilation  of  the  immigrants  into  the  great  body 
of  American  citizens,  and  is  a  factor  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the 
different  races  upon  our  country. 

Probably  the  large  majority  of  the  immigrants  from 
Europe  who  later  return  thither  leave  in  this  country, 
as  the  result  of  their  toil,  an  increase  of  wealth  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  which  they  take  with  them, 
as  the  result  of  their  savings,  for  investment  in  their 
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home  country.  From  the  point  of  view  solely  of 
immediate  economic  gain  our  country  has  been  prof- 
ited by  their  coming.  On  the  other  hand,  this  profit 
is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  the  same  degree 
of  productivity,  provided  he  takes  an  interest  in  this 
country,  invests  his  savings  here,  becomes  identified 
with  our  institutions,  and,  expecting  this  to  be  the 
permanent  home  of  himself  and  his  children,  plans 
his  work  and  directs  his  hopes  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  best  results  for  the  future.  In  any  attempt  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  various  races  of 
immigrants  or  the  various  classes  industrially,  this 
factor  of  permanency  should  be  considered  a  very 
important  one.  Naturally,  aside  from  the  question  as 
to  the  physical  or  mental  or  moral  qualities  of  the 
persons  involved,  their  purpose  modifies  profoundly 
the  results  of  their  residence  here. 

ABIUTY  TO  SPEAR   ENGLISH 

Naturally  the  ease  with  which  people  adapt  them- 
selves to  American  institutions  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  readiness  with  which  they  master  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  likeness  of  their  home  institu- 
tions to  ours.  For  these  reasons  the  immigrants  of  the 
old  immigration— especially,  of  course,  those  from 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies — ^have 
a  decided  advantage. 

The  Need  of  a  Detailed  Study 

So  important  are  all  these  characteristics,  as  well  as 
some  others,  that  detailed  consideration  must  be  given 
to  them  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  different  races  have 
adapted  themselves  to  American  ways,  and  what  fur- 
ther measures  need  to  be  taken.  This  is  attempted  in 
the  subsequent  discussion. 


IV 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OP  RECSNT  IMMIGRATION 

Difficulty  of  Special  Studies 

Many  persons  who  have  spoken  and  written  of  late 
years  in  favor  of  restriction  of  immigration,  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  evils  to  society  arising  from  im* 
migration.  They  have  claimed  that  disease,  pauperism, 
crime  and  vice  have  been  greatly  increased  through  the 
incoming  of  the  immigrants.  Perhaps  no  other  phase 
of  the  question  has  aroused  so  keen  feeling,  and  yet 
perhaps  on  no  other  phase  of  the  question  has  there 
been  so  little  accurate  information. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  increased  number  of 
convictions  for  crime  are  found  because  more  crimes 
are  committed,  or  because  our  courts  and  the  police 
are  more  active.  It  is  probable  that  we  hear  more  of 
vice  and  immorality  in  these  late  days,  not  because 
they  are  on  the  increase,  but  because  people's  con- 
sciences have  become  more  sensitive,  and  in  conse- 
quence greater  efforts  are  made  to  suppress  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  injurious  effect  of  most  con- 
tagious diseases  has  been  very  greatly  lessened,  and 
yet  it  is  probable  that  we  hear  more  regarding  con- 
tagious diseases  now  than  ever  before  because  we  have 
become  more  watchful. 

The  data  regarding  contagious  diseases,  pauperism, 
and  crime,  in  connection  with  the  immigrants,  are 
extremely  meager  and  unsatisfactory;  but  the  Immi- 
gration Commission  made  the  best  use  possible  of 
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such  data  as  exist,  and  it  was  able  to  institute  a 
number  of  inquiries  which,  tho  limited  in  extent, 
nevertheless  have  served  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  relation  of  immigration  to  these  various  social 
problems.  Altho  it  seems  probable  that  the  injuri- 
ous social  effects  of  immigration  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  neverthe- 
less it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  social  importance  that  might  attach  to  immigra- 
tion under  certain  conditions.  History  and  observa- 
tion afford  numberless  examples. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  visitation  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  diseased 
sailors  from  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, venereal  diseases,  as  known  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, did  not  exist  in  those  islands,  and  that  their  intro- 
duction by  only  a  few  sailors  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  ravages  of  these  terrible  diseases,  unchecked  by 
any  medical  knowledge,  that  swept  away  in  many  in- 
stances a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  population. 

The  entrance  of  an  evil-minded  man  into  a  village 
community,  or  one  or  two  foul-minded  boys  into  a 
school,  is  often  enough  to  affect  materially  the  entire 
tone  of  the  school  or  community.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  as  careful  consideration  as  possible  be 
given  to  these  questions  that  have  been  so  emphasized, 
and  that  rigid  measures  be  taken  to  check  whatever 
eTils  may  have  arisen. 

Legislation* 

In  earlier  days  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
State  governments  had  passed  any  laws  to  protect  the 

*CI.  lor  deUOf,  reports  of  Immigration  CommiBsiott,  VoL  39;  alto 
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United  States  against  the  immigration  of  undesirable 
persons  of  whatever  kind.  Even  the  energetic  action 
of  those  promoting  the  so-called  "Native  American" 
or  "Know  Nothing"  movements,  from  1835  to  i860, 
resulted  in  no  protective  legislation.  Indeed,  these 
movements  were  largely  based  on  opposition  to  the 
immigration  of  Catholics  rather  than  to  that  of  persons 
undesirable  for  other  reasons.  In  1836  the  Secretary 
of  State  was  requested  to  collect  information  respec- 
ting the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers  and  criminals. 
In  1838  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  instructed  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  providing  by  law  against  the  introduction 
into  the  United  States  of  vagabonds  and  paupers  de- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  Moreover,  a  bill,  pre- 
sented on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  pro- 
posed a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for  from  one 
to  three  years,  for  any  master  who  took  on  board  his 
ressel,  with  the  intention  of  transporting  to  the  United 
States,  any  alien  passenger,  who  was  an  idiot,  lunatic, 
one  afflicted  with  any  incurable  disease,  or  one  con- 
victed of  an  infamous  crime.  The  bill,  however,  was 
not  considered.  The  early  "Native  American"  move- 
ment had  been  local,  confined  to  New  York  City  at 
first,  afterward  spreading  to  Philadelphia,  but  in  1852 
the  secret  oath-bound  organization  that  took  the  name 
of  the  American  Party,  the  members  of  which  were 
popularly  called  the  Know  Nothings,  came  into  nation- 
al politics,  and  for  a  few  years  exerted  not  a  little 
power,  carrying  nine  State  elections  in  1855.  Later,  in 
something  of  a  reaction  against  this  "Know  Nothing" 
movement,  which  finally  proposed  only  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  paupers  and  criminals,  there  was  a  definite 
effort  made  to  encourage  immigration. 
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In  1864,  on  the  recommendation  of  President  Lin- 
coln, a  bill  encouraging  immigration  was  passed.  In 
1866  a  joint  resolution  condemned  the  action  of  Swit- 
zerland and  other  nations  in  pardoning  persons  con- 
victed of  murder  and  other  infamous  crimes  on 
condition  that  they  would  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1868  the  encouraging  act  was  re- 
pealed. 

Some  of  the  States  had  provided  for  the  collection 
of  money  to  support  immigrants  who  had  become  pub- 
lic charges;  but  these  laws  were  finally  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  1882  the  first  Federal  Immigration  Law  was 
approved.  This  forbade  convicts,  except  political  of- 
fenders, lunatics,  idiots,  and  persons  likely  to  become 
public  charges,  to  land.  During  the  following  years 
there  was  considerable  agitation  for  further  restriction 
or  regulation,  which  culminated  in  1888  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  "Ford  Committee"  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
it  was  shown  that  sometimes  immigrants  coming  by 
steamer  to  Quebec,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  their 
arrival,  applied  for  shelter  in  the  alms  houses  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  like  cases  of  gross  abuse  ex- 
isted by  the  thousands. 

No  further  legislation,  however,  was  enacted  until 
189 1,  when  a  bill  was  passed  which  added  to  the  ex- 
cluded classes  persons  suflFering  from  a  loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  and  polygamists,  but 
from  that  time  on  there  has  been  an  earnest  effort  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  such  undesirable 
immigrants.  In  Chapter  XVI  a  more  detailed  study 
of  these  acts  will  be  given. 
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September  30,  1909,  and  data  relating  to  alien  pris- 
oners in  the  penal  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  1908,  were  utilized,  as  well  as  the  police 
records  made  in  Chicago  in  the  years  1905-1908. 

Many  of  these  figures,  of  course,  are  not  comparable 
one  with  another,  but  by  a  careful  study  certain  gen- 
eral conclusions  may  be  reached. 

CLASSES  OF  CRIME 

The  tables  on  pages  57  and  58,  of  the  distribution 
of  classes  of  crime,  show  that  in  all  of  the  courts  in- 
vestigated, the  proportion  of  natives  committing  gain- 
ful offenses  is  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  for- 
eigners, altho  in  offenses  of  personal  violence  and  of 
those  against  public  policy  the  foreigner  predominates. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  offenses  against  public  policy  many  are  merely  the 
violation  of  a  city  ordinance,  such  as  peddling  without 
a  city  license,  and  it  may  be  that  in  certain  of  these 
cases  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  was  not  aware  that 
he  was  committing  an  offense.  Even,  however,  if  he 
did  know  that  he  was  violating  an  ordinance,  it  could 
hardly  be  assumed  that  it  was  such  a  misdemeanor 
as  would  imply  a  serious  criminal  tendency. 

When  on  the  other  hand  we  take  up  the  offense  of 
personal  violence,  we  find  that  in  the  City  Magistrate's 
Court  of  New  York  and  in  the  County  and  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  same  State,  the  percentage  of  offenses  of 
personal  violence  is  very  much  higher  among  the 
Italians  than  among  any  other  race  or  nationality. 
This  seems  a  matter  of  special  significance.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  convictions  of  Italians  in  the  County 
and  Supreme  Courts  of  New  York  State,  39.3  per  cent. 
were  for  offenses  of  personal  violence;  of  the  convic- 
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tions  of  persons  born  in  Austria-Hungary,  only  18.6 
per  cent,  were  for  offenses  of  that  class;  for  those 
bom  in  Ireland,  only  16.5  per  cent;  and  for  native- 
J)orn  citizens,  11.7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  in  the  same  courts  we  find  that  in  the  relative 
frequency  of  gainful  offenses,  the  United  States  leads 
with  77.8  per  cent.,  and  the  Italians  have  the  fewest 
offenses  with  37.6  per  cent.,  we  see  the  relative  in- 
clinations of  the  different  races  brought  out  in  a  most 
striking  way. 

Among  these  gainful  offenses,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  a  wide  difference  in  kinds  of  crime.  Of  the 
convictions  of  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  29.9 
per  cent,  were  for  burglary.  In  extortion,  the  Italians 
lead  with  3.05  per  cent.;  in  forgery  and  fraud,  the 
Canadian  with  4.03  per  cent. ;  in  larceny  and  receiving 
stolen  property,  the  Russian  leads  with  48.5,  while 
in  robbery,  the  Poles  are  preeminent  with  4.2  per  cent. 

If  a  similar  analysis  is  made  of  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  offenses  of  personal  violence,  the  Italians 
seem  to  show  a  peculiarly  bad  eminence,  leading  in 
homicide  with  6.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  convictions,  while 
the  nationality  next  to  them  is  the  Irish  with  only 

2.2  per  cent.    In  abduction,  the  Italians  also  lead  with 

2.03  per  cent.,  England  being  second  at  only  0.62  per 
cent.  In  assault  the  Italians  are  first  with  28.9  per 
cent.,  Austria-Hungary  second  at  15  per  cent.  In  all 
of  the  offenses  of  personal  violence  the  Italians  lead, 
except  in  the  case  of  rape,  where  the  Germans  and 
Italians  are  equal  at  2.1  per  cent.,  citizens  of  the  United 
States  following  at  1.6  per  cent.  In  the  same  court, 
the  Italians  lead  in  crimes  against  the  public  health  and 
safety  with  13.8  per  cent.,  the  Poles  ranking  second 
with  5.2  per  cent.    In  the  case  of  violation  of  excise 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLASSES  OF  CRIME 
Ntw  York  County  and  Supreme  Courts,  1907-8 


Convictions:  Number 

CouMTiY  OF  Birth 

Total 

Gainful 
offenses 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence 

Offenses 

against 
public 
policy 

Offenses 

against 
chastity 

Unelam. 

fied 
offenses 

United  Sutes   

7,286 

5,665 

855 

609 

135 

123 

Auitrim-Hungary    . . . 
CanadA  

419 
124 
161 
514 
278 
1^88 
96 
646 

280 
85 
115 
860 
197 
445 
68 
498 

78 
16 
18 
67 
46 
465 
17 
84 

81 
14 
17 
54 
24 
244 
11 
85 

10 
1 

11 

18 
8 

18 
2 

12 

20 
8 

England    

Germany 

6 

20 

Ireland 

8 

Italy     

Poland    

16 

8 

Russia 

17 

Total   foreign  a... 

8,879 

2,845 

873 

485 

72 

104 

Grand  total 

11,165 

8.010  , 

1,728 

( 

994 

207 

226 

Conv] 

ictions:  P( 

:r  cenL  dia 

(tribution 

Coviiny  OF  Bibtb 

ToUl 

Gainful 
offenses 

Offenses 

of 
personal 
violence 

Offenses 

against 

public 

policy 

Offenses 
against 
chastity 

Unclassi- 
fied 
offenses 

United  SUtes 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

77.8 

11.7 

7.0 

1.9 

1  7 

Austria'Hungary    . . 
Canada  

66.8 
68.5 
71.4 
70.0 
70.9 
87.6 
65.6 
77.1 

18.6 
12.9 
8.1 
18.0 
16.5 
89.8 
17.7 
18.0 

7.4 
11.8 
10.6 
10.5 

8.6 
20.6 
11.5 

5.4 

2.4 
0.8 
6.8 
2.5 
1.1 
1.1 
2.1 
1.9 

48 
6.5 

England   

Germany    

Ireland 

8.1 
8.9 
2.9 

Italy 

1.4 

tiri^  1 

roiancl    T 

8.1 

Russia    

2.6 

Total   foreign  a. . . 

100.0 

60.6 

22.5 

12.5 

1.9 

2.7 

Grand  total    

100.0 

71.7 

15.5 

8.9 

1.9 

2.0 

a  Includes  "Other  countries. 
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laws  and  similar  offenses,  the  Canadian  leads  with 
10.5  per  cent,  the  English  following  with  only  6.2 
per  cent. 

It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  here  that  on  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  the  inclination  apparently  shown  by  cer- 
tain nationalities  to  commit  certain  classes  of  crime, 
it  is  impossible  to  show  whether  or  not  the  totality 
of  crime  has  been  increased  by  immigration. 

NEW  MEASURES  NEEDED 

There  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  inadequacy  of 
our  laws  for  the  exclusion  of  criminals.  Many  crimi- 
nals doubtless  come  as  seamen,  or  as  employees  in 
some  capacity  on  ships,  and  then  secure  entrance  to 
the  country  by  desertion,  while,  as  already  explained, 
many  others  escape  because  the  inspecting  officials 
can  not  detect  them. 

Unless  an  immigrant  has  a  criminal  record  abroad, 
there  seems  no  way  of  ridding  the  country  of  his 
presence  if  he  becomes  a  criminal  here.  It  seems  ad- 
visable that  our  laws  be  so  amended  that  an  alien  who 
becomes  a  criminal  within  a  relatively  short  time,  after 
his  arrival,  say  from  three  to  five  years,  should  be 
deported  after  he  has  paid  the  penalty  here.  Pre- 
sumably such  a  person  has  brought  with  him  a  ten- 
dency to  commit  crime. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the  United 
States  to  make  arrangements  with  certain  foreign 
countries  that  keep  police  records  of  all  their  citizens, 
so  that  all  persons  arriving  from  those  countries  might 
be  required  to  produce  a  penal  certificate  showing  a 
clear  record.  Those  unable  to  present  such  a  record 
should  be  excluded.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not 
well  be  made  with  all  countries,  since,  first,  many 
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countries  keep  no  such  records,  but  also,  second,  be- 
cause such  an  arrangement  would  probably  be  used 
by  some  countries  as  an  additional  means  of  oppress- 
ing political  offenders  or  those  suspected  of  revolu- 
tionary inclinations,  however  praiseworthy  such  in- 
clinations might  be  from  the  American  viewpoint. 

The  Immigration  Commission,  and,  also,  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  Police  Department  of  New  York 
City,  proved  by  experiment  in  some  hundreds  of  cases 
that  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  some  foreign  countries 
documentary  evidence  of  the  conviction  of  crime  of 
immigrants  who  have  been  admitted  through  error. 
So  far  as  is  known,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has 
never  seriously  attempted  such  work,  tho  it  might 
well  be  a  means  of  ridding  the  country  of  scores,  even 
hundreds,  of  dangerous  criminals.  Moreover,  if  the 
Government  were  to  keep  abroad  a  confidential  force 
to  watch  for  criminal  and  immoral  persons  intending 
to  enter  this  country,  as  it  does  provide  such  a  force 
abroad  to  prevent  smuggling  of  goods,  good  results 
could  doubtless  be  obtained.  A  smuggled  criminal  or 
prostitute  is  far  more  injurious  to  the  country  than 
a  smuggled  diamond  or  silk  coat.  Why  not  take  equal 
care  regarding  them? 

Birth-Rate  Among  Immigrants  and  Their  Descendants 

So  much  has  been  said  in  late  years  about  "race 
suicide,"  and  so  much  of  both  the  industrial  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  a  country  depends  upon  the  natural 
increase  of  population  through  the  birth-rate,  that 
the  relative  fecundity  of  immigrant  women  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  both  native-born  of  foreign  parents 
and  native-born  of  native  parents  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance.   Fortimately  enough,  excellent  material  was  col- 
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lected  by  the  Twelfth  Census,  altho  not  utilized  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  so  that  the  Immigration  Commission 
was  able  from  the  original  data  thus  collected  to  reach 
accurate  results  of  value.  It  was  not  considered  prac- 
ticable to  make  use  of  the  material  for  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
city  of  Cleveland  and  forty-eight  counties  (largely 
rural)  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  city  of  Minneapolis 
and  twenty-one  rural  counties  in  Minnesota,  were 
taken  as  typical  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  of  urban  and  rural  conditions.  The  detailed  fig- 
ores  are  of  great  interest.* 

WOMEN    BEARING   NO   CHILDREN 

Some  general  conclusions  may  be  reached  as  fol- 
lows: The  percentage  of  women  under  forty-five 
years  of  age  who  had  been  married  from  ten  to  nine- 
teen years,  when  classified  by  parentage  and  nativity 
shows  that  in  all  these  regions  selected  for  study  7.4 
per  cent,  bore  no  children.  Among  the  native  whites 
of  native  parentage  this  fact  held  of  13.  i  per  cent, 
while  among  the  whites  of  foreign  parentage  of  only 
5.7  per  cent.  Among  the  women  of  foreign  parentage 
the  percentage  of  women  bearing  no  children  was 
largest  among  the  Scotch — 8.9  per  cent,  of  the  first 
generation  and  11.3  per  cent,  of  the  second  generation. 

The  Polish  women  were  the  most  fertile;  of  the 
women  of  the  first  generation  only  2.6  per  cent,  bore 
no  children,  and  of  those  of  the  second  only  1.5  per 
cent  The  Bohemians,  Russians,  and  Norwegians 
show  likewise  relatively  few  women  without  children, 
while  the  English,  French,  Irish  and  English  Canadian 
tank  next  to  the  Scotch  in  the  large  numbers  tmfruit- 

*Bcfortt  of   louiifration   ConiniMioii,   VoL    28. 
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foL  Speaking  generally,  also,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
percentage  of  childless  women  is  decidedly  higher  in 
the  second  generation  of  the  white  women  of  foreign 
parentage,  altho  this  difference  does  not  appear  in  so 
marked  a  degree  in  rural  Minnesota  as  in  the  other 
areas.  Generally  speaking,  the  result  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  second  generation,  tinder  rural  con- 
ditions, is  almost  as  likely  to  have  children  as  the  first. 
Under  urban  conditions  this  is  not  so  likely  to  occur, 
as  percentages  indicate. 

AVERAGE    NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN 

Considering  the  question  from  another  viewpoint, 
that  of  the  average  number  of  children  borne  by 
women  of  the  different  races  and  nationalities  in  these 
different  localities, — among  the  women  of  American- 
stock,  the  average  number  of  children  in  Cleveland, 
Minneapolis  and  Rhode  Island,  which  are  largely 
urban,  is  much  the  same,  2.4  and  2.5,  while  in  the 
rural  districts  of  both  Ohio  and  Minnesota,  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  practically  one  more,  3.4. 

Among  the  women  of  foreign  stock,  the  differ^ence 
between  city  and  country  is  not  so  decidedly  marked, 
but  there  is  also  decided  variation  among  the  different 
races.  The  average  number  of  children  borne  by 
women  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  married  from 
ten  to  nineteen  years,  was  2,7  for  native  white  women 
of  native  parentage,  and  4.4  for  the  native  white 
women  of  foreign  parentage.  Among  those  races 
studied,  the  highest  birth-rate  was  found  among  the 
Poles— 6.2  children  for  the  women  of  the  first  genera- 
tion and  5.1  for  those  of  the  second.  Next  to  these 
rank  the  French  Canadians  with  5.8  for  the  first  gen- 
eration and  4.9  for  the  secbnd.    Among  the  foreigners 
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the  lowest  birth  rate  was  found  among  the  English, 
with  3.7  for  the  first  generation  and  2.9  for  the  second. 
The  Scotch  ranked  aknost  the  same  with  3.8  in  the 
first  generation  and  2.9  in  the  second. 

In  practically  all  of  these  cases  the  number  of  chil- 
dren is  larger  in  rural  districts  and  smaller  in  the 
cities,  altho  in  the  case  of  Poles  in  Ohio  6.1  was  the 
rate  in  Qeveland  to  5.6  in  rural  Ohio.  The  exception 
does  not  appear  significant. 

RELATION  OF  YEARS  OF  HARRIED  LIFE  TO  BIRTH-RATS, 

BY  RACES 

Still  another  indication  of  the  same  tendency  of  the 
native  Americans  and  the  second  generation  of  immi- 
grants to  have  fewer  children  is  shown  by  the  aver- 
age number  of  years  married  for  each  child  born  to 
the  women  enumerated.  As  is  to  be  expected  from 
what  has  preceded,  the  smallest  average  number  of 
years  is  found  among  the  Poles  with  2.3  for  the  first 
generation  and  2.6  for  the  second.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  years  is  fotmd  among  the  English  with  3.9  of 
the  first  generation  and  5  of  the  second  generation. 
The  English-Canadian,  the  Scotch  and  the  French  all 
rank  high,  while  the  ItaUans,  French-Canadians  and 
Norwegians  rank  low. 

The  general  results  seem  to  indicate  that  fecundity 
is  much  greater  among  women  of  foreign  parentage 
than  among  the  American  women  of  native  parentage 
and  usually  greater  among  the  immigrants  than  among 
their  descendants.  Generally  speaking,  also,  the 
fecundity  is  greater  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the 
dties.  Taking  all  the  totals  together,  the  fecundity 
seems  greatest  in  the  first  generation  of  Polish  women, 
who  bore  in  the  years  indicated  one  child  every  2.3 
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yearSy  while  it  is  least  in  the  second  generation  of 
English  women,  who  bore  on  the  average  one  child 
only  every  5  years. 

The  Social  Evil  and  the  White  Slave  Traffic 

In  many  respects  the  most  pitiful  as  well  as  the 
most  revolting  phase  of  the  immigration  question  is 
that  connected  with  the  social  evil  or  the  white-slave 
traffic. 

From  the  nature  of  the  cases,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  get  detailed  statistics  regarding  the  ques- 
tion.* From  the  figures  collected  in  an  investigation 
of  four  months  in  the  New  York  City  Night  Court, 
November  15,  1908,  to  March  15,  1909,  it  appears  that 
27.7  per  cent,  of  the  women  arrested  and  convicted 
for  keeping  disorderly  houses  and  solicitation,  were 
foreign-born.  Of  these  foreign-born  cases  in  the 
Night  Court,  581  in  all,  the  Hebrews  furnished  the 
largest  number,  225,  the  French  next  with  154,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Germans  with  69.  In  cases  of  exclu- 
sion and  deportation  the  figures  are  materially  dif- 
ferent. A  very  large  proportion  of  the  girls  who 
come  to  our  cities  to  engage  in  this  business  are  from 
the  country  districts  and  are  American-born,  altho 
very  often  they  are  immigrant  girls  who  have  entered 
factories  of  various  types  or  have  been  engaged  in  such 
lines  of  activity  that  they  are  kept  from  the  benefits 
of  home  influence. 

ECONOMIC  CAUSES 

In  very  many  other  cases,  however,  an  important  in- 
direct cause  of  their  downfall  seems  to  be  economic, 
altho  dependent,  largely,  upon  the  other  conditions 

*  Reports  of  Immifrttion  Comiiil«ion,  VoL  37. 
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surrounding  their  home  life.  In  the  very  crowded 
districts  of  the  great  cities  the  conditions  of  living  are 
such  that  the  normal  instincts  of  modesty  and  pro- 
priety are,  in  many  cases,  almost  inevitably  deadened, 
with  the  result  that  yielding  to  temptation  is  much 
easier  and  more  frequent  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Low  wages  are  in  themselves  scarcely  ever  a 
direct  cause. 

The  investigations  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
seem  to  show  very  clearly  that  the  keepers  of  dis- 
orderly houses  and  those  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  procuring  inmates  for  these  houses,  either  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  are  either  aliens  or  the  children 
of  aliens. 

All  such  figures,  however,  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
leading. The  opinions  of  the  agents  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  the  police,  and  of  others  familiar  with  the 
situation,  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  prostitutes  entering  the  coiintry  are 
French ;  the  Hebrews  seem  rather  to  have  engaged  in 
the  life  after  entering  the  country.  The  Hebrews 
seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  more  active  as  pro- 
curers and  pimps  in  seducing  the  young  girls  here  and 
persuading  them  to  enter  the  life. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inmiigration  for 
1914  gives  the  total  number  of  nationalities  debarred 
for  prostitution  as  follows:  English,  57;  French,  32; 
German,  37;  Hebrew,  27;  Mexicans,  107.  Those  de- 
barred as  procurers:  English,  37;  French,  14;  Ger- 
mans, 31 ;  Hebrews,  6;  Mexicans,  65.  These  figures 
bring  into  evil  prominence  the  Mexicans  and  English. 
Deportation  after  admission  show  like  results.* 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Committloner-Genertl  of  Immifratloii,  p.  lOS, 
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RACXt 

Of  the  women  who  are  thus  imported  for  immoral 
purposes,  either  willingly  or  against  their  will,  certain 
nationalities  seem  to  be  especially  prominent.  The 
numbers  of  some  of  the  different  races  convicted  in 
the  night  court  have  been  given  on  page  64;  but  these 
convictions  are,  of  course,  no  certain  measure  of  the 
numbers  or  proportions  of  those  imported. 

MOTIVES 

The  motive  of  business  profit  has  given  the  in^ulse 
which  creates  and  upholds  this  traffic,  whether  car- 
ried on  in  this  country  or  whether  the  women  arc 
imported.  The  persons  actively  engaged  in  enticing 
women  into  the  business  have  only  profit  in  view. 

METHODS    OF    ENTRY    AND    EXPLOITATION 

In  securing  entry  into  this  country  contrary  to  law, 
these  women  are  generally  brought  in  as  wives  or 
relatives  of  the  importers.  It  is  usually  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  detect  these  cases;  and  after  ad- 
mission it  is  likewise  extremely  difficult  to  secure  such 
evidence  as  to  justify  deportation. 

The  system  of  exploitation  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
curers and  other  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  is  ex- 
tremely brutal  and  revolting,  resulting  almost  in- 
variably in  absolute  poverty  and  dependence  on  the 
part  of  the  victim  and  usually  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  disease  and  an  early  death. 

Results  of  Traffic 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
evil  results  of  this  traffic  in  immigrants.     Suffice  it 
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to  My  that  it  has  materially  heightened  the  gross  evils 
of  prostitution.  Unnatural  practises  are  brought 
largely  from  continental  Europe;  the  fiendish  work  of 
the  procurers  and  pimps  is  largely  done  by  aliens  or 
immigrants;  diseases  are  spread  more  widely  among 
guilty  and  innocent;  even  the  ancient  vice  of  the  use 
of  men  and  boys  for  immoral  purposes  is  coming  from 
abroad. 

Fortunately,  the  investigation  of  the  Commission 
aroused  the  public  to  action.  Their  report  has  been 
followed  by  others  made  by  private  Commissions,  espe- 
cially in  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  New  York.  The 
governments  and  courts  seem  now  to  be  doing  really 
effective  work. 

The  war  did  much  to  arouse  and  to  educate  public 
opinion  along  these  lines.  The  Federal  Government 
as  part  of  its  war  program  developed  a  very  effective 
organization  to  deal  with  this  problem  in  order  to 
prevent  social  diseases  among  the  four  million  men 
called  to  the  colors.  Remarkable  work  was  done  in 
eradicating  the  most  vicious  phases  of  prostitution 
and  a  vast  amount  of  educational  work  among  both 
men  and  women  was  carried  on.  Since  the  war  this 
has  been  continued  by  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
the  Government.  To  maintain  such  an  advance  will 
be  a  most  difficult  matter.  Immigration  is  one  of  the 
many  important  factors  affecting  such  a  situation. 

LEGISLATION   AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  new 
laws  have  been  passed  by  Congress,  and  in  a  number 
of  our  States  much  more  stringent  laws  have  been 
passed  since  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
90  that  at  the  present  time,  with  a  reasonable  degree 
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of  effort  on  the  part  of  well-meaning  citizens  and  rea- 
sonable diligence  on  the  part  of  the  police  officials  and 
of  the  courts,  the  worst  evils  of  the  traffic  may  be,  and 
in  many  instances  have  already  been,  decidedly  checked 
and  the  worst  criminals  have  in  many  instances  been 
convicted.  The  remedy  in  this,  as  in  most  such  mat- 
ters, is  to  maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  intelligent 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  thoughtful  normal  citi- 
zen, and  a  willingness  to  deal  with  such  a  revolting 
subject  with  frankness,  intelligence,  conservatism  and 
firmness,  unmixed  with  fanaticism  and  prejudice. 


Importance  'Attached  to  the  Social  Effects  of 

Immigration 

In  most  of  the  discussions  on  immigration  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  few  years,  whether  the  immi- 
grant came  from  Europe  or  from  Asia,  great  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  social  effects  of 
immigration  arising  from  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
immigrants.  Many  have  feared  that  the  physical 
standards  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
be  lowered  by  the  incoming  of  diseased  persons;  that 
the  arrival  of  immigrants  and  paupers  would  prove 
not  merely  a  financial  burden  but  also  a  menace  to 
the  morals  of  the  community;  while  the  late  discus- 
sions over  the  white  slave  traffic  and  other  forms  of 
vice  have  served  still  more  strongly  to  accentuate  this 
belief  in  the  social  evils  arising  from  immigration. 

The  late  investigations  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission show  that,  vital  as  the  social  effects  are,  rela- 
tively speaking,  undue  significance  has  been  attached 
during  the  past  few  years  to  these  social  effects  as  a 
motive  for  legislation.    While  there  are  still  many  im- 
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provements  to  be  made  in  our  immigration  laws  and 
in  their  administration,  nevertheless  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  serious  danger  to  be  apprehended  im- 
mediately from  the  social  defects  of  the  immigrants, 
as  has  already  been  shown  in  this  chapter.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  or  in- 
sanity, or  the  number  of  paupers  or  criminals  arriving, 
taking  them  as  individuals,  is  very  large,  but  taken 
as  a  percentage  of  the  entire  number  coming  is  so 
small  that  too  much  heed  need  not  be  paid  to  it.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  ought  not  to  make 
every  effort  possible  to  lessen  still  further  these  evils. 
Every  effort  possible  should  be  made,  and  special 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  caring  for  the  im- 
migrants after  their  arrival,  in  order  to  bring  them 
as  soon  as  possible  into  harmony  with  our  best  in- 
stitutions. But  these  evils  should  not  blind  our  eyes  to 
those  of  more  far-reaching  import. 

The  chief  danger  of  immigration  lies,  not  in  this 
direction,  but  in  the  field  of  industry.  When  immi- 
grants who  are  unskilled  laborers  arrive  in  so  large 
numbers  that  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  lower  the 
average  rate  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  wage-earners,  the  danger  is  one  much  more 
far-reaching,  and 'one  to  which  our  statesmen  should 
give  earnest  attention.  This  includes  indirectly  often 
social  effects  as  well.  A  number  of  later  chapters  will 
serve  to  show  how  imminent  this  industrial  danger  is, 
in  what  form  it  appears,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
should  be  met 

This,  rather  than  the  immediate  social  evils,  is  the 
most  difficult  phase  of  the  immigration  problem,  and 
at  the  moment  it  is  the  most  important  phase.  It  is 
this  that  calls  for  prompt  legislation. 
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The  Extent  to  Which  Immigrant  Colonies  Exist 

The  wide-spread  existence  of  immigrant  industrial 
communities  or  colonies  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  may  be  realized,  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  there  is  no  town  or  city  of 
industrial  importance  which  does  not  have  its  immi- 
grant colony  or  section  composed  of  Slavs,  Magyars, 
North  and  South  Italians,  or  members  of  other  races 
of  recent  immigration  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  In  the  South  and  Southwest,  because  of  the 
large  areas  devoted  ahnost  exclusively  to  agriculture, 
the  immigrant  community  is  less  frequently  met  with 
than  in  the  Middle  West  or  East.  In  the  bituminous 
coal  mining  territories  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma,  immigrant  colo- 
nies in  large  numbers  have  been  .developed  in  the 
same  way  as  those  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  Eastern  Europeans  have  also  attached 
themselves  to  the  iron  and  steel  producing  com- 
munities of  the  Birmingham  District  in  Alabama; 
and  a  large  Italian  colony,  as  is  well  known,  exists 
in  New  Orleans,  a  considerable  number  of  whose 
members  are  employed  in  the  cotton-mills  of  the  city 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarets. 

South  Italians,  Cubans  and  Spaniards  have  entered 
the  cigar  manufacturing  establishments  of  Tampa  and 
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Key  Wefity  Florida,  and  have  built  up  colonies  in  these 
cities.  Outside  of  New  Orleans,  however,  no  recent 
inunigrants  in  the  South  are  cotton-mill  operatives. 
Southern  mill  owners  have  frequently  tried  to  intro- 
duce southern  and  eastern,  as  well  as  northern  Euro- 
pean and  British  immigrants  into  their  operating 
forces,  but  all  attempts  have  resulted  in  failure,  be- 
cause of  the  refusal  of  the  present  cotton-mill  work- 
ers, recruited  from  isolated  farm  and  mountain  sec- 
tions of  the  southern  states,  to  work  alongside  recent 
immigrants.  This  same  intense  race  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  southern  wage-earners  of  native  birth  has 
rendered  impossible  the  extensive  employment  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  in  other  branches  of 
manufacturing  in  the  South,  and  has  consequently 
prevented  the  development  of  immigrant  industrial 
colonies,  except  in  the  instances  already  mentioned 
and  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  agricultural  com- 
munities, principally  located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Types  of  Immigrant  Communities 

Whether  located  in  the  South  or  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, immigrant  communities,  which  have  come  into 
existence  because  of  the  recent  industrial  expansion  ^ 
and  the  resultant  influx  of  wage-earners  from  south- 
em  and  eastern  Europe,  are  of  two  general  types. 

The  first  is  a  community  which  by  a  gradual  proc- 
ess of  social  accretion  has  affixt  itself  to  the  original 
population  of  an  industrial  town  or  city,  which  had 
already  been  established  before  the  arrival  of  the  re- 
cent immigrants.  Foreign  communities  of  this  char- 
acter are  as  numerous  as  the  older  industrial  towns 
and  centers  of  the  country.  The  textile  manufacturing 
centers  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  such 
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as  Fall  River,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts; Manchester,  New  Hampshire;  Providence, 
Rhode  Island;  and  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  cities  in 
which  other  industries  are  located,  such  as  paper  manu- 
facturing in  Holyoke  and  boot  and  shoe  factories  in 
Haverhill  and  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  hardware,  cut- 
lery and  jewelry,  located  in  New  Britain  and  Meriden, 
Connecticut;  or  leather  finishing  and  currying,  as  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware;  clothing  manufacturing,  as 
in  Rochester;  collars  and  cuffs  in  Troy;  hosiery  and 
knit  goods  in  Cohoes  and  Utica,  New  York;  oil-re- 
fining in  Bayonne,  New  Jersey;  or  cities  engaged  in 
diversified  manufacturing,  as  Passaic  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey, — ^all  these  have  colonies  or  sections  popu- 
lated by  recent  immigrants. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  is  found  in  the  iron 
and  steel,  glass,  and  other  older  manufacturing  cities 
and  towns  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mid- 
dle West  As  representative  types  of  this  class  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  glass,  Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania;  Morgantown,  West  Virginia;  Steuben- 
ville  and  Rossford,  Ohio,  may  be  mentioned;  and  as 
typical  iron  and  steel  localities,  Steelton  and  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  South 
Chicago  and  DeKalb,  Illinois.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  the  Pittsburgh  District,  is  practically  made  up 
of  industrial  towns  or  cities  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  steel,  glass,  and  allied  products,  each 
of  which  has  an  immigrant  colony  or  section  composed 
of  households  of  wage-earners  of  recent  immigration. 

As  representative  of  a  community  of  this  class,  the 
developments  which  have  taken  place  in  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  may  be  described.  The  first  iron  fur- 
nace was  established  in  Johnstown  in  1842.    Expan- 
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sion  in  the  local  iron  and  steel  industries  developed 
the  city  and  increased  its  population.  Welsh,  Irish, 
Germans  and  English  were  exclusively  employed  in 
the  local  industries  from  their  establishment  until 
1880.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  however,  the  labor 
forces  have  been  recruited  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe.  Slovaks,  Poles,  Magyars,  Croatians,  Servians, 
North  and  South  Italians,  Syrians  and  Bulgarians 
have  in  constantly  increasing  niunbers  found  employ- 
ment in  the  local  iron  and  steel  mills.  As  a  result, 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Johnstown  in 
1910  was  of  foreign  birth,  and  was  and  still  is 
largely  representative  of  races  of  recent  arrival  in 
this  country.  The  native  Americans  and  Welsh  oc- 
cupy two  wards  in  the  city.  In  addition,  there  arc 
three  distinct  foreign  colonies  or  sections.  One  is 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  South  Italians,  an- 
other of  Slovaks  ^d  Croatians,  and  the  third,  the 
most  important,  contains  representatives  of  all  races 
of  recent  immigration. 

The  second  general  type  of  immigrant  community 
has  come  into  existence  within  recent  years  because 
of  the  development  of  some  natural  resources,  such  as 
coal,  iron  ore,  or  copper,  or  by  reason  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  principal  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country.  These  communities  usually  cluster  around 
mines  or  industrial  plants,  and  their  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  a  majority  of  their  inhabitants  are  of 
foreign  birth  and  recent  immigration.  This  type  of 
immigrant  community  is  common  in  the  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  coal  producing  areas  of  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma.    In  the  Mesaba  and  Vermilion  iron  ore 
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ranges  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  iron  oie  acid 
copper  mining  districts  of  Michigan,  many  such  com* 
munities  are  also  found.  The  usual  mining  com- 
munity of  this  character  consists  of  a  small  town  or 
urban  center  in  the  vicinity  of  which  mining  opera- 
tions are  conducted  at  a  number  of  points.  These 
outlying  mining  locations  are  generally  connected 
with  the  urban  center  by  steam  or  electric  railroads. 
The  town  of  Windber  in  western  Pennsylvania,  by 
way  of  illustration,  has  a  population  of  about  9»500 
persons,  and  is  the  center  of  twelve  mining  camps.  It 
was  founded  in  1897  ^7  ^^  opening  of  bituminous 
coal  mines,  for  which  purpose  1,600  experienced 
Englishmen  and  400  native  Americans  were  brought 
into  the  locality.  With  the  opening  of  the  new  mines 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  were  attracted  to  the 
community,  and  at  the  present  time  eighteen  races  of 
recent  immigration  are  numbered  among  its  mine 
workers.  The  town  of  Windber  proper  has  a  section 
occupied  by  native  Americans  and  three  foreign  colo- 
nies. The  outlying  mining  villages  consist  of  com- 
pany houses  in  which  recent  immigrants  live  almost 
exclusively.  The  southern  and  eastern  Europeans 
have  their  churches,  banks,  steamship  agencies  and 
business  establishments  in  the  town  of  Windber  itself, 
to  which  they  go  to  transact  their  affairs  and  to  seek 
amusement.  Food  and  other  articles  are  principally 
purchased  in  the  company  stores  of  the  mining  viI-> 
lages. 

Altho  not  so  numerous,  communities  of  this  type 
are  not  infrequently  established  in  connection  with 
the  leading  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel,  glass,  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Gary,  In- 
diana^ is  an  industrial  community  largely  made  up 
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of  recent  immigrants,  which  has  been  brought  into 
existence  because  of  the  erection  of  a  large  steel  plant 
within  the  past  few  years.  Whiting,  Indiana,  is  like- 
wise a  small  city,  recently  established  in  connection 
with  the  oil  refining  industry;  its  population  is  com- 
posed principally  of  southern  and  eastern  European 
immigrants. 

,  Charleroi,  Kensington,  Tarentum,  and  Arnold,  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  Crystal  City  near  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  furnish  examples  of  glass  manufacturing 
communities  of  this  description.  Charleroi  has  at 
present  a  population  of  about  11,500,  composed  chiefly 
of  French  and  French-Belgians,  with  an  admixture 
of  Poles,  Slovaks,  North  and  South  Italians,  and 
other  races  from  the  South  and  East  of  Europe.  This 
community  was  established  about  1890,  when  its  first 
glass  factory  was  erected,  and  has  grown  in  size  and 
importance  as  the  glass  industry  within  its  borders 
has  been  extended. 

Another  illustration  is  the  recently  established  iron 
and  steel  manufacturing  community  at  Granite  City 
and  Madison,  Illinois,  which  under  normal  working 
conditions  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest 
Bulgarian  colony  in  the  United  States.  These  two 
cities  immediately  join  each  other,  and  for  practical 
purposes  are  one  industrial  community,  the  distinc- 
tion between  them  being  one  of  legal  rather  than 
industrial  organization.  In  1892  its  site  was  an 
unbroken  stretch  of  cornfields.  During  the  past 
seven  years  it  has  had  an  extraordinary  expansion 
in  business  and  population,  due  to  the  extension  of 
its  industrial  activities.  The  original  wage^eamers 
were  English,  Irish,  Germans,  Welsh  and  Poles. 
By    1900  the   demand   for  unskilled   labor,   because 
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of  the  erection  of  new  steel  foundries  and  a  car- 
building  plant,  could  no  longer  be  supplied  by 
English-speaking  people.  Consequently,  in  that  year, 
Slovaks  from  St  Louis  were  employed  by  the  local 
industries.  In  1902  came  the  Magyars,  followed  by 
a  few  Croatians.  Mixed  groups  of  Rumanians, 
Greeks  and  Servians  followed.  In  the  years  1904 
and  1905  began  the  swarming  of  the  Bulgarians  to 
the  community,  and  by  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year 
fully  1,500  had  arrived.  Two  years  later  Bulgarian 
immigration  reached  its  high-water  mark  with  8,000 
of  this  race.  In  addition  to  the  Bulgarians  there  are 
about  4,000  recent  immigrants — ^Armenians,  Servians, 
Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  Magyars  and  Poles  being  the 
principal  races  represented.  The  total  population  of 
the  community  consists  under  normal  industrial  con- 
ditions of  a  little  above  20,000.  The  Bulgarians  and 
other  foreign  races  have  built  up,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  American  section  of  the  two  cities,  prac- 
tically an  exclusively  immigrant  town  which  has  come 
to  be  called  in  popular  parlance  "Hungary  Hollow." 
Here  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Rumanians  and  a  few 
Magyars  and  Armenians  live  together  entirely  apart 
from  any  American  influence. 

Segregation  of  the  Immigrant  Population 

Between  the  immigrant  colonies  which  have  affixt 
themselves  to  industrial  cities,  such  as  the  New  Eng- 
land textile  manufacturing  cities  or  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  localities  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
older  native  born  portion  of  the  towns  or  cities,  there 
is  little  contact  or  association  beyond  that  rendered 
necessary  by  business  or  working  relations.  Immigrant 
workmen  and  their  households  not  only  live  in  sec- 
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tions  or  colonies  according  to  race,  but,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  attend  and  support  their  own  churches, 
maintain  their  own  business  institutions  and  places  of 
recreation,  and  have  their  own  fraternal  and  beneficial 
organizations.  Even  in  the  mines  and  manufacturing 
plants,  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  division  in  the  occupa* 
tions  or  the  departments  in  which  recent  immigrants 
and  persons  of  native  birth  are  engaged,  and  in  the 
case  of  unskilled  labor  the  immigrant  workmen  are, 
as  a  rule,  brought  together  in  gangs  composed  of  one 
race  or  closely  related  races. 

In  those  industrial  localities  which  are  strongly 
tmionized,  the  affiliation  of  immigrant  workmen  with 
native  Americans  is  small.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents  are  also  seg- 
regated in  the  parochial  schools.  Women  of  recent 
immigrant  races,  beyond  the  small  degree  of  contact 
which  they  obtain  in  factories  or  as  domestic  servants, 
practically  live  entirely  removed  from  Americanizing 
influences.  As  a  consequence  of  this  general  isolation 
of  immigrant  colonies,  the  tendencies  toward  assimila- 
tion exhibited  by  the  recent  immigrant  population  are 
slight,  and  the  maintenance  of  old  customs  and  stan- 
dards leads  to  congestion  and  unsanitary  housing  and 
living  conditions. 

The  native-bom  element  in  the  population  of  indus- 
trial communities  of  the  type  under  discussion  is  in 
most  cases  ignorant  of  conditions  which  prevail  in 
immigrant  sections;  but  even  when  acquainted  with 
them,  natives  are  usually  indifferent  so  long  as  they 
do  not  become  too  pronounced  a  menace  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  Under  normal  conditions  there  is 
no  antipathy  to  the  immigrant  population,  beyond  the 
feeling  uniformly  met  with  in  all  sections,  that  a 
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certain  stigma  or  rq)roach  attaches  to  working  wMi 
recent  arrivals  or  in  the  same  occupations.  This  aver- 
sion of  the  native  American,  which  is  psychological 
in  its  nature  and  arises  from  race  prejudice  or  ignor- 
ance, is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  effective  forces 
in  racial  s^regation  and  displacement. 

The  immigrant  industrial  communities  which  have 
recently  come  into  existence  through  industrial  de- 
velopment are  almost  entirely  composed  of  foreign- 
bom  elements.  They  are  alien  colonies  established  on 
American  soil,  often  composed  of  a  large  number  of 
races,  living  according  to  their  own  standards,  largely 
under  their  own  systems  of  control,  and  practically 
isolated  from  all  direct  contact  with  American  life  and 
institutions.  The  Americanization  of  such  communi- 
ties, as  compared  with  the  immigrant  colonies  of  old- 
established  industrial  towns  and  cities,  must  neces- 
sarily be  slow.  It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  before 
these  communities  are  assimilated  they  will  have  a 
pronounced  effect  upon  American  life,  for  the  reason 
that  the  slowness  of  the  process  will  result  in  the 
establishment,  perhaps  in  a  modified  form,  of  many 
Old  World  standards  and  institutions. 

The  Significance  of  Immigrant  Communities 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  low  standard  of 
living,  the  illiteracy,  the  absence  of  industrial  train- 
ing, and  the  tractability  and  lack  of  aggressiveness  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  in  our  industrial 
communities,  constitute  a  menace  to  the  native  Amer- 
icans and  wage-earners  from  Great  Britain  and  north- 
ern Europe.  As  regards  the  recent  immigrants  them- 
selves, their  general,  as  well  as  their  industrial,  prog- 
ress and  assimilation  are  retarded  by  segregation  in 
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colonies  and  communities  where  they  have  little  con- 
tact with  American  life  and  small  opportunity  to  ac* 
quire  the  English^  language.  The  sudden  transplant- 
ing of  such  an  agricultural  class  of  the  old  world  to 
the  conditions  and  environments  of  American  indus-*" 
trial  communities  renders  the  recent  immigrant  liable 
to  serious  physical  and  moral  deterioration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  colonies  of  im- 
migrants with  low  standards  of  living,  and  ignorant 
of  proper  measures  for  securing  health  and  sanita- 
tion, constitutes  a  serious  danger  to  the  native-born 
portion  of  our  industrial  communities.  The  possible 
political  and  social  manipulation  of  the  recent  immi- 
grant population  by  unscrupulous  leaders  is  also  not 
without  serious  import  in  its  bearing  upon  American 
institutions. 

Probably  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  entire 
situation,  previous  to  the  war,  was  the  almost  com- 
plete ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  native  Amer- 
ican population  to  the  recent  immigrant  colonies  and 
their  condition.  This  attitude  extended  even  to  the 
native  churches,  and  very  few  agencies  had  been 
established  for  the  Americanization  and  assimilation 
of  southern  and  eastern  European  wage-earners. 

During  the  war  and  since  its  close  more  and  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  American- 
ization. Indifference  has  given  way  to  an  aroused 
interest  in  the  need  and  value  of  a  united  nation. 
State  after  State  through  their  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  developed  evening  school  work  designed 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  immigrants. 
Massachusetts  has  pointed  the  way  in  state  legisla- 
tion for  immigrant  education.  Responsibility  in  Mass- 
achusetts for  providing  facilities  for  the  education  of 
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the  adult  immigrant  is  definitely  placed  upon  local 
boards  of  education,  but  the  State  reimburses  local 
committees  for  half  the  expense  incurred.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  Massachusetts  Act  is  assigned  to 
the  division  of  University  Extension  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
local  initiative  and  leadership,  but  the  direction  pro- 
vided by  the  State  Department  of  Education  makes 
for  a  steady  and  constructive  development  of  this  im- 
portant adult  work  in  Massachusetts.  New  York 
State  has  also  organized  a  State  program  of  immigrant 
education  under  the  University  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This 
program  unfortunately  has  been  greatly  curtailed  as 
the  result  of  the  economy  program  initiated  by  the 
State.  Under  the  new  provisions  New  York  is  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Massachusetts  and  now  pays 
half  the  salary  of  local  teachers  engaged  in  this  work 
if  they  are  properly  trained  and  qualified.  Many 
States  now  compel  illiterates  and  non-English  speaking 
adults  to  attend  school.  Still  others  give  State  sup- 
port for  immigrant  education.  A  number  of  States 
have  appointed  directors  of  immigrant  education 
whose  task  it  is  to  stimulate  these  activities  for  the 
training  of  the  immigrant. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  in  many  cities — ^Akron, 
Dayton  and  Detroit  are  very  good  examples — ^have 
developed  strong  and  effective  programs  of  American- 
ization. 

Local  school  boards,  K.  of  C.'s,  Y.  M.  C.  A/s, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  and  many  other  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations are  now  centering  their  attention  upon 
the  task  of  uniting  the  native  and  the  foreign  bom 
in  a  closer  fellowship.    If  one  conceives  of  American- 
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ization  as  a  process  of  social  forces,  and  social  con* 
tacts,  and  the  development  of  a  better  understanding, 
not  only  is  there  a  great  field  open  for  educational, 
social  and  religious  work  among  immigrants,  but 
vast  possibilities  are  offered  for  patriotic  service  in 
improving  these  serious  conditions  which  confront  this 
self-governing  republic.  Racial  differences,  misun- 
derstandings, ignorance  cannot  be  allowed  to  exist 
in  a  democracy  without  causing  friction  and  inef- 
ficient government.  Altho  at  times  the  Americaniza- 
tion movement  has  developed  along  the  path  of  re- 
pression— ^and  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many 
cases  repressive  measures  are  necessary  in  curbing 
revolutionary  and  anti-social  movements — it  is  only  as 
the  immigrant  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  better 
aspects  of  American  life,  only  as  he  can  really  take 
an,  intelligent  part  in  American  Government,  that  last- 
ing progress  can  be  made.  There  is  vast  room  for 
the  development  of  work  which  will  bring  about  this 
result  and  thus  slowly  but  surely  do  away  with  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  a  country  which  has 
accepted  so  many  diverse  races  as  the  United  States. 
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RSCENT  IMMIGRANTS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH   CENSUS 

According  to  the  Census  of  1910,  the  total  number 
of  white  farm  operators  in  the  United  States  was 
6,36i,502,*  Of  this  number,  75  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  native  Americans,  and  only  10.5  per  cent,  were 
foreigners.  Of  the  native  white  farmers,  two-thirds 
were  independent  farmers  and  slightly  less  than  one- 
third  were  tenants.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  im- 
migrants, or  81.4  per  cent.,  were  owners  of  the  farms 
they  cultivated,  and  only  17.6  per  cent.,  or  less  than 
one-fifth,  were  tenants.  Of  the  foreign-born  white 
farmers,  the  distribution  according  to  country  of  birth 
in  1910  was  as  follows: 

Austria     33,336 

Hungary 3,827 

England  39,728 

Ireland   33,480 

Scotland 10,220 

Wales  4,110 

France    5,832 

Germany    221,800 

Holland    13,790 

Italy    10,614 

Russia    25,788 

Poland    7,228 

Denmark    28,375 

Norway    59,742 

Sweden     67,453 

Switzerland    14,833 

Canada 61,878 

Total  669,566* 

*  The  total  includes  rei>retentatives  of  races  from  nnall  foreisn  eotm- 
tries,  the  figures  for  which  are  leparately  given. 
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As  is  apparent,  from  the  preceding  statement,  the 
countries  which  have  contributed  the  largest  number 
of  farm  operators  to  the  United  States  are  Germany, 
Sweden,  Canada,  Norway,  England,  Ireland,  Austria, 
Denmark,  and  Russia. 

The  Older  Immigration  from  Northern  and  Western 

Europe 

In  considering  the  status  of  immigrants  in  agricul- 
ture, it  is  necessary,  however,  as  in  other  aspects  of 
the  immigration  problem,  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes:  the  older  immigrant  race  groups  and  the 
more  recent.  Altho  the  history  of  the  immigrant 
fanner  in  the  United  States  is  very  long,  it  is  more 
important  at  present  to  study  the  recent  immigrants 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  principally  be- 
cause they  have  been  a  comparatively  short  time  on  the 
land  and  their  success  in  farming  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. They  come  from  races  who  do  not  usually 
become  farmers  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  future  agricultural  immigrants  will  come 
from  these  same  southeast  European  races.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  English-speaking  races,  near- 
ly all  of  whom  are  early  immigrants.  They  are  scat- 
tered all  through  the  country  and  are  thoroughly 
Americanized.  The  other  north  European  races  of 
older  immigration  have  been  readily  assimilated  also 
and  are  prosperous  in  every  form  of  agriculture. 

Of  the  older  immigrants  the  Germans  are  the  most 
important  in  regard  to  numbers.  The  German  male 
bread-winners  on  farms  in  1910  comprized  about  one- 
third  of  all  foreign  males  on  farms.  The  second  gen- 
eration also  shows  a  decided  inclination  to  remain  in 
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agriculture.  The  German  colonies  in  Texas,  which 
were  established  before  1850,  have  long  been  con- 
sidered as  prosperous  as  any  in  the  State. 

The  Norwegians  have  a  large  proportion  of  their 
male  bread-winners  in  agriculture,  a  higher  percentage 
than  any  other  race,  57.8  per  cent.,  living  in  rural  com- 
munities. From  the  first  they  have  preferred  agricul- 
ture to  industrial  work  and  have  carried  on  a  diversi- 
fied agriculture,  depending  on  economic  and  natural 
conditions.  Some  97  per  cent,  of  the  Norwegians  in 
agriculture  are  settled  in  the  North  Central  States 
and  the  State  of  Washington.  They  took  up  un- 
broken, forested  valleys  or  prairie  land  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas. 

The  Swedes  and  Danes  are  as  a  rule  in  the  same 
States  as  the  Norwegians.  The  Swedes  go  more  into 
industry  than  do  the  Norwegians.  All  of  the  Scandi- 
navian races  have  proved  excellent  pioneers. 

Of  the  males  of  Swiss  parentage  in  1910,  39.3 
per  cent,  were  on  the  land.  The  majority  of  Swiss 
farmers  are  owners  of  land,  many  of  them  engaged 
in  dairying  and  stock  raising,  and  have  large  settle- 
ments in  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  the  most 
notable  of  which  probably  is  in  Green  County,  Wis- 
consin. • 

There  are  no  satisfactory  statistics  on  the  Russian 
settlers  in  the  region  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  Western  Canada.  There 
are  increasing  numbers  of  these  peasants  engaged  in 
grain  farming.  They  settle  in  compact  groups  and 
are  fairly  successful  and  prosperous. 
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The  Recent  Agricultural  Immigrants  from  Southern 

and  Eastern  Europe 

The  Immigration  Commission  investigated  nearly 
every  important  settlement  of  certain  selected  immi- 
grant races  in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
made  a  general  survey  of  conditions  in  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas and  Southern  Missouri.  The  study  included  North 
and  South  Italians,  Hebrews,  Poles,  Slovaks,  Bohe- 
mians and  other  Slavs,  and  Portuguese,  with  a  few 
colonies  of  German-Swiss  and  Belgians,  as  well  as  Jap- 
anese in  the  East  and  West.  The  Commission's  pur- 
pose in  its  study  was  to  ascertain  the  racial  characteris- 
tics and  the  economic,  social  and  political  status  of  the 
recent  agricultural  immigrant.  In  studying  the  com- 
munities, approximations  as  to  number  were  made 
from  town  records,  church  registers,  published  'esti- 
mates,  censuses  made  by  interested  persons  and  can- 
vasses by  the  Commission's  agents.  They  studied  by 
communities,  as  the  colonies  or  race  groups  are  gen- 
erally homogeneous,  instead  of  by  agricultural  indus- 
tries. It  was  found  best  to  separate  the  various  racial 
groups  of  immigrants  in  agriculture  into  two  distinct 
classes :  first,  those  in  settlements  and  communities  who 
live  permanently  on  country  farms,  and  second,  sea- 
sonal farm  laborers  who  make  their  homes  permanently 
in  cities  but  migrate  to  the  country  in  gangs  to  supply 
the  demand  for  seasonal  labor. 

Italians  in  Agriculture 

The  Italians  are  probably  the  most  important  race 
of  recent  immigrants  in  agriculture.  Since  1900  a 
very  large  percentage  of  all  immigrants  to  this  coun- 
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try  have  been  of  this  race.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  South  Italians  and  one-fourth 
of  the  North  Italians  were  farmers  abroad,  only  a  very 
small  proportion  go  on  farms  in  this  country.  There 
are  sevend  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  the 
Italian  arriving  in  this  country  is  in  most  cases  poor 
and  has  neither  capital  nor  sufficient  funds  to  travel. 
He  has  no  way  to  learn  of  opportunities  in  agriculture, 
and  as  he  must  begin  earning  wages  immediately,  he 
takes  the  industrial  work  that  is  at  hand  in  the  cities. 
Italians  like  to  live  in  populous  places,  such  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  in  their  own  country,  and  the  compara- 
tive isolation  of  rural  life  does  not  appeal  to  them.  For 
this  reason  they  are  not  good  pioneers  but  are  success- 
ful as  small  farmers  and  truckers  where  they  can  live 
in  close  companionship  with  their  countrymen. 

Climate  is  of  less  importance  in  determining  the 
success  of  a  colony  than  might  be  expected.  There  are 
groups  of  South  Italians  scattered  from  North  Wis- 
consin to  Louisiana  and  they  are  successful  farmers 
in  New  Jersey  and  in  Texas  as  well.  The  largest  and 
oldest  colonies  in  the  East  are  in  New  Jersey  at  Vine- 
land  and  Hammonton.  In  New  York  the  settlements 
are  mostly  on  the  Erie  Canal  line  from  Madison  to  Or- 
leans Counties.  There  are  a  good  many  Italian  truck- 
ers and  market-gardeners  in  New  England. 

Two  Wisconsin  colonies  at  Genoa  and  at  Cumber- 
land aggregate  about  two  hundred  families.  The 
former  is  an  old  settlement,  but  Cumberland  is  recent, 
composed  largely  of  railroad  laborers.  Their  sup- 
plementary earnings  from  industrial  labor  go  to  pay 
for  the  land. 

The  Italians,  it  is  true,  have  brought  no  new  metfa* 
ods  into  agriculture,  but  in  practically  every  case  in 
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the  North  they  have  improved  the  land  They  are 
adepts  at  hand  labor  in  farming  and  are  most  patient 
and  industrious  at  hard,  monotonous  work.  In  some 
cases,  they  have  rendered  productive  land  that  had 
been  considered  worthless  by  native  farmers.  In  the 
North,  ownership  by  North  Italians  of  their  farms 
is  general.  Most  of  them,  both  North  and  South  Ital- 
ians, have  settled  on  uncleared  land,  purchased  on  an 
instalment  basis,  immediately  after  their  arrival  in  the 
vicinity.  Then  they  have  worked  unceasingly  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  make  it  profitable.  Once  owners  of 
land,  they  take  an  interest  in  taxation,  roads,  suffrage, 
and  schools  and  soon  advance  to  wider  economic  in- 
terests. 

The  effect  of  rural  life  on  the  Italians,  South 
Italians  especially,  has,  in  general,  been  good.  Where 
they  mingle  with  equal  numbers  of  American  farmers, 
assimilation  has  been  rapid,  but  where  they  are  iso- 
lated in  large  groups,  it  has  been  slow.  Their  prog- 
ress has  been  small  as  compared  with  the  northern 
Europeans  in  the  West,  but  great  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  some  other  races,  as  the  rural  Poles.  The 
second  generation  is  inclined  to  remain  on  the  soil. 
At  Vincland,  New  Jersey,  there  are  a  number  of 
efficient  second  generation  farmers. 

Italians  in  the  Southern  States 

Most  of  the  Italian  immigration  to  the  Southern 
States  has  been  recent— during  the  past  twenty  years. 
It  is  also  relatively  numerically  unimportant.  There 
are  farming  communities  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Ar- 
kansas.   At  Bryan,  Texas,  is  the  largest  agricultural 
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colony  in  the  South,  numbering  at  least  1,700  persons. 
Sunnyside,  Arkansas,  which  is  a  parent  colony  for  sev- 
eral others,  was  founded  in  1895,  and  is  the  largest 
settlement  in  the  "black  belt"  Owing  to  the  wide 
range  of  settlements  in  the  South,  the  variety  of  prod- 
ucts raised  by  Italian  farmers  is  great.  They  are  in- 
fluenced by  environment  and  the  methods  of  their 
neighbors.  The  North  Italian  settlers  in  North  Caro- 
lina carry  on  a  diversified  agriculture.  In  Louisiana 
and  on  the  coastal  plain  of  Alabama,  the  South  Italians 
have  truck  farms  and  also  raise  fruits.  In  the  Delta 
they  raise  cotton  and  in  the  Ozarks  the  Italians  are 
successful  peach  and  apple  growers. 

At  Sunnyside,  the  immigrants  generally  rent  farms, 
while  at  Knobview  and  Tontitown,  Arkansas,  it  is 
their  ambition  to  be  independent  land-owners.  As  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  the  Italians  in  the  South 
have  small  farms,  requiring  little  capital  and  little  out- 
lay for  machinery.  There  are  no  extensive  rice  or 
sugar  growers  among  them. 

The  large  percentage  of  Sicilians  and  South  Italians 
in  the  South  is  notable.  Probably  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  rural  Italians  in  Louisiana  are  Sicilians 
and  the  large  ntunber  of  Italians  at  Bryan,  Texas,  are 
also  Sicilians.  This  may  be  a  reason  for  the  larger 
proportion  of  Italian  agricultural  laborers  in  the  South, 
and  for  the  slower  rate  of  Americanization  in  some 
places. 

One  striking  economic  feature  is  specialization 
rather  than  general  farming.  This  is  evinced  in  the 
strawberry  culture  at  Independence,  Louisiana.  Each 
family  in  the  community  raises  the  same  crop  as  a 
rule,  a  condition  which  results  in  cooperation  instead 
of  competition.    In  Independence  the  Italian  growers 
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unite  to  buy  fertilizer  and  boxes  for  their  berries  and 
to  market  them. 

The  cotton  planters  of  the  Delta,  however,  hold 
Italian  farmers  in  high  regard.  Immigration  to  the 
South  has  been  stimulated  by  cotton  and  sugar  plant- 
ers. They  have  been  dissatisfied  with  negro  labor 
and,  alarmed  at  the  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  workmen, 
have  been  anxious  to  secure  good  farm  workers.  In 
some  cases,  plantation  owners  have  advanced  passage 
money  from  Europe  for  immigrants.  The  total  immi- 
gration induced  in  this  way  is  not  significant  except 
as  it  has  formed  beginnings  of  colonies  to  which  later 
immigrants  went.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago, 
Sunnyside  offered  land  under  conditions  to  some  100 
families  from  North  Italy.  In  some  places  colonies 
started  from  the  purchase  of  a  few  acres  by  farm 
laborers.  Some  of  the  strawberry  growers  of  Tangi- 
pahoa Parish,  Louisiana,  were  originally  berry-pickers 
from  New  Orleans. 

The  Italians,  also,  are  excellent  laborers  on  sugar 
plantations.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
immigration  of  Sicilians  into  the  cane  region,  where 
they  come  from  New  Orleans.  This  city  in  19 10  had  a 
larger  proportion  of  Italians  than  any  other  city  of 
the  United  States.  Tho  the  Italian  excels  the  negro, 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  his  forcing  out 
the  negro  laborer. 

The  inclination  of  Italians  to  congregate  by  race 
groups  tends  to  perpetuate  racial  customs  and  charac- 
teristics and  thus  retard  assimilation.  The  North 
Italians,  however,  show  more  inclination  to  fuse  with 
the  older  white  population  than  the  South  Italians  do. 
The  former  also  evince  a  keener  desire  to  mingle  with 
the  Americans,  to  learn  English,  and  to  get  educational 
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facilities  for  their  children.  In  some  places  there  is  a 
prejudice  against  foreigners,  and  the  natives  in  some 
instances  move  out  to  give  place  to  the  foreigners. 

In  respect  to  citizenship,  the  apathetic  environment 
and  inadequate  schools  in  some  parts  of  the  South 
place  the  Italians  at  a  disadvantage.  Where  their 
interest  has  been  stimulated  and  the  advantages  of 
citizenship  pointed  out,  they  are  not  slow  to  take  out 
naturalization  papers.  Once  citizens,  they  take  great 
interest  in  local  questions. 

The  Italian  soon  accumulates  money  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  becomes  a  tenant  or  an  owner.  He  is  not 
at  all  wasteful  and,  unlike  the  negro  farmer  in  the 
South,  he  makes  his  farm  supply  his  table.  He  is  not 
satisfied  to  work  for  wages,  and  the  Italian  wage- 
earner,  where  opportunities  for  economic  advancement 
are  favorable,  will  probably  not  outlast  the  first  gen- 
eration. In  thrift  and  progress  the  Italians  equal  any 
other  race  in  the  South  and  they  will  probably  become 
permanent  farm  settlers. 

Italians  in  New  York  State 

In  New  York  State  the  Immigration  Commission 
investigated  approximately  4,425  Italians,  dependent 
entirely  or  in  part  on  agriculture  for  their  livelihood. 
The  majority  of  them  were  South  Italians  and  Sicil- 
ians. Many  had  been  general  laborers,  railroad  sec- 
tion hands,  and  pick-and-shovel  men  in  the  United 
States  previous  to  taking  up  farming.  In  Europe 
most  of  them  had  been  farmers  or  farm  laborers. 
The  reasons  for  going  on  farms  here  were  various. 
Those  who  had  been  farm  workers  in  Italy  desired  to 
go  back  to  their  earlier  occupation.     Sonie  were  ad- 
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vised  to  become  htnnen  by  friends,  others  settled  on 
farms  to  be  near  friends.  Among  seasonal  laborers, 
an  important  reason  was  that  the  entire  family  could 
work  through  the  summer;  the  cost  of  living  was  also 
lower  than  in  the  city. 

Most  of  the  owners  of  farms  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try from  ten  to  twenty  years,  while  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers  have  been  here  a  shorter  time,  in  many 
cases  less  than  five  years.  It  takes  a  considerable 
length  of  time  for  the  Italians  to  save  up  sufficient 
capital  to  buy  land.  Most  of  the  farms  now  owned 
by  Italians  in  New  York  State  were  paid  for  with 
money  saved  by  the  owners  since  their  arrival  here. 

The  rural  communities  are  largely  in  Western  New 
York.  In  the  canning  season,  Italians  go  to  Oneida, 
and  in  Geneva  and  vicinity  there  are  large  numbers 
depending  on  farm  work  during  the  season.  Near 
almost  all  large  cities,  some  Italians  have  market  gar- 
dens.   A  few  work  in  vineyards  and  orchards. 

There  is  very  little  general  farming,  as  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  methods  of  raising  staple  crops  and 
of  tending  horses  and  live  stock.  With  specialized 
crops  like  onions  and  celery,  Italian  farmers  are  gen- 
erally successful.  The  farms  are  small,  the  usual  size 
being  from  five  to  fifteen  acres.  The  acreage  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  family,  as  the  Italian  farmer  is 
bath  to  employ  farm  laborers. 

Owners  of  farms  are  more  Americanized  than  sea- 
sonal laborers  and  a  larger  proportion  have  taken  out 
naturalization  papers.  The  seasonal  laborers  do  not 
have  so  much  opportunity  to  mingle  with  the  native 
population.  Among  them,  however,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  rural  laborers  and  the  ones  secured 
from  the  cities.    The  country  seasonal  worker  is  often 
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employed  by  an  American  farmer,  and  has  a  chance 
to  learn  the  native  language  and  customs.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cities,  the  laborers  live  in  Italian 
quarters  and  associate  very  little  with  Americans.  In 
the  summer  they  live  in  gangs  supervised  by  a 
padrone. 

Rural  Hebrew  Communities 

The  report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Aid  Society  of  New  York  shows  that  in  1909 
there  were  approximately  3,040  Hebrew  farmers  in 
36  States.  More  than  75  per  cent,  were  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  England.  North  Dakota  is  the 
only  Western  State  where  Hebrew  settlers  are  nun^f  r- 
ically  important.  Most  of  the  settlements  were  formed 
of  immigrants  from  Russia,  Rumania,  and  Galicia, 
established  by  aid  of  various  societies  organized  to 
help  Russian  Hebrews.  Of  these,  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
Fund  is  the  most  important.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1 89 1  and  was  devoted  by  the  philanthropist.  Baron 
de  Hirsch,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Russian 
Hebrews.  After  the  "May  Law"  persecution  of  1882, 
in  Russia,  many  Hebrews  fled  to  this  country  and 
a  dozen  or  more  colonies  were  planted  in  Oregon, 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Michi- 
gan. From  1882  to  1886  they  were  fostered  with 
material  aid  and  encouragement,  but  as  all  except  the 
New  Jersey  colonies  were  utter  failures,  rural  set- 
tlements became  unpopular  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  colony,  however,  was  helped 
by  fellow  countrymen  up  to  1890,  and  then  by  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  and  now  is  apparently  perma- 
nently established  and  successful.  There,  Hebrew 
agrictdture  in  America  is  at  its  best 
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The  I, OCX)  or  more  Hebrew  farmers  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  supplement  their  farm  earnings 
by  speculating  in  real  estate,  taking  summer  boarders 
or  by  some  other  outside  source  of  income.  The  He- 
brew is  not  adapted  by  training  or  tradition  to  be  a 
pioneer  farmer  and  in  general  his  attempts  at  agricul- 
ture are  unsatisfactory.  The  crops,  tillage,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  produce  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  in 
most  colonies  of  other  races.  The  farm  income  is  not 
large.  The  largest  gross  income  noted  was  on  the 
tobacco  farms  of  the  colony  at  Ellington,  Connecticut, 
which  has  been  established  only  a  few  years.  The 
largest  net  incomes  are  probably  derived  from  the 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  farms.  The  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing Hebrew  farm  colonies  succeed  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  which  has  now  established  an  experimental 
farm  on  Long  Island  for  future  rural  colonists.  To 
succeed,  Jewish  farmers  must  have  some  capital  and 
improved  land.  They  must  settle  in  groups  large 
enough  to  maintain  a  synagog.  Those  most  apt  to 
succeed  have  been  either  farmers  abroad  or  experi- 
enced in  this  country  before  becoming  permanent 
fanners.  Country  life,  however,  has  benefited  the 
individual.  Hebrew  farmers  live  better  than  Poles 
or  Italians  of  the  same  length  of  residence  here.  They 
show,  also,  a  greater  desire  for  comforts.  They 
become  citizens  sooner  than  most  races  from  south- 
eastern Europe,  and  take  a  more  intelligent  interest 
in  politics  and  civic  questions.  In  many  districts  they 
have  demanded  better  schools.  Assimilation  is  re- 
tarded by  religious  traditions  and  rural  segregation, 
but  the  Hebrew  landowners  are  quickly  Americanized, 
and  soon  appreciate  representative  government,  demo- 
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cratic  institutions  and  an  educated  electorate.  There 
was  no  colony  investigated  by  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission whose  members  voted  less  as  a  unit  than  those 
where  rural  Hebrews  formed  a  large  part  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

The  Poles  in  Agriculture 

The  number  of  Poles  in  agriculture  is  too  small 
comparatively  to  be  very  important.  Most  of  this 
race  go  into  industrial  pursuits,  only  a  small  per  cent 
into  agriculture.  The  Polish  agricultural  groups  inves- 
tigated by  the  Immigration  Commission  were  of  four 
kinds:  early  settlements  on  new,  wild,  western 
land;  later  settlements  fostered  by  owners  of  large 
tracts,  to  develop  the  land;  recent  rural  immigration 
in  the  East,  particularly  to  abandoned  farms;  and 
the  Polish  seasonal  laborers.  The  first  settlers  on 
Wisconsin  soil  came  from  Canada  and  Chicago  to 
Portage  County,  after  1850,  and  in  larger  numbers 
after  1859;  but  it  was  after  1870  that  the  real  immi- 
gration began.  In  1880  Wisconsin  had  16  Polish 
churches,  Texas  17,  and  Michigan  and  Missouri,  each 
6.  After  1885  many  Polish  immigrants  who  had  been 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  were  attracted  by  advertisements  of 
cheap  land,  and  settled  on  farms  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
Dakotas.  They  bought  land  with  the  earnings  they  had 
made  in  industrial  work.  In  1855,  300  Silesian  peas- 
ants settled  in  Panna  Marya,  Texas.  Since  then  coloni- 
zation has  been  slow,  but  steady.  In  the  East  it  has 
been  increased  recently  by  numbers  of  farm  laborers 
direct  from  Poland.  This  movement  to  abandoned 
farms  is  kept  up  by  them,  rather  than  by  recruit*  from 
New  England's  Industrie  laborers. 
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The  Poles  are  excellent  pioneers,  independent  and 
self-reliant  They  do  not  need  assistance^  tho  in  gen- 
eral the  farm  is  their  sole  support.  They  learn  by 
observation  and  the  second  and  third  generations  im- 
prove on  the  first  The  standard  of  living  is  rising  in 
the  older  colonies,  like  Radom,  Illinois,  and  Indepen- 
dence, Wisconsin.  In  some  places  land,  that  20  years 
ago  was  forest  or  swamp  land,  now  is  80  per  cent,  or 
90  per  cent  in  cultivation  and  producing  profitably. 

The  Poles  are  lovers  of  land  and  become  farmers 
because  they  wish  to  own  property,  rather  than  to  be 
laborers.  Most  of  them  soon  leave  seasonal  employ- 
ment for  permanent  farm  work.  The  early  settlers 
have  changed  the  form  of  agriculture  with  changing 
economic  conditions.  In  Portage  County,  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  potato  growing  has  developed  to  large 
proportions.  In  Texas  the  Polish  cotton  farms  are 
prosperous,  and  one  distinctive  feature  is  that  they 
are  largely  self-sustaining.  In  New  England  the 
Poles  raise  specialized  crops,  such  as  onions  and  to- 
bacco. In  the  Connecticut  Valley  they  rent  land,  be- 
cause it  is  too  valuable  to  purchase.  In  Illinois  and 
Indiana  many  were  tenants  before  they  became  own- 
ers, and  in  Texas  there  are  many  Polish  tenants.  At 
present  the  New  England  and  Wisconsin  colonies  are 
showing  the  greatest  growth.  There  is  an  influx  to 
the  latter  from  industrial  centers,  stimulated  by  agents 
and  real  estate  men.  The  South  and  Southwest,  how- 
ever, are  not  receiving  many  immigrants. 

The  Bohemian  Fa/rmer 

The  breadwinners  of  Bohemian  origin  in  agricul- 
ture are  settled  largely  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  in  the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Texas.    The 
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first  settlements  in  Texas  were  made  in  the  early 
fifties,  in  Fayette  County,  and  colonies  continued  to  be 
established  up  to  1886.  The  McLennan  County  colony 
of  400  families  is  the  largest  in  Texas.  Since  1905 
there  has  been  increased  immigration,  as  the  breaking 
up  of  some  large  ranches  has  thrown  more  land  on  the 
market.  The  Bohemian  farmers  in  Texas  are  nearly 
all  in  cotton  growing,  but  raise  enough  produce  to  keep 
their  families  and  stock. 

The  Bohemians  in  the  Connecticut  hills  typify  the 
movement  of  foreigners  from  industry  into  coimtry 
districts  after  they  have  saved  a  little  money.  The 
few  in  Connecticut  have  been  induced  to  move 
through  advertisements  in  Bohemian  papers  and  by 
real  estate  agents.  They  find  many  obstacles,  for 
most  of  them  buy  old  homesteads,  and  they  lack  the 
skill  to  raise  a  specialized  crop  on  worn  out  soil.  They 
have,  however,  an  excellent  reputation  as  farmers. 

Other  Recent  Immigrant  Farmers 

The  Slovaks  go  rather  into  industrial  work  thari  into 
agriculture.  In  a  general  way  they  are  like  Polish 
rural  settlers.  At  Slovaktown,  near  Stuttgart,  Arkan- 
sas, is  a  colony  of  about  50  farm  families.  The  Slov- 
aks in  Connecticut  have  settled  on  farms  very  recently, 
having  been  engaged  in  day  labor  previously.  The 
Magyars  also  are  seldom  found  in  agriculture.  East 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are  a  few  score 
Japanese  farmers  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  a  few 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  California  alien 
land  law  aimed  particularly  at  the  Japanese  and  had 
the  effect  of  diverting  the  attention  of  some  of  them 
to  agricultural  possibilities  in  other  States.  In  Florida 
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they  raise  pineapples  and  vegetables.  The  Japanese  in 
Texas  are  in  specialized  agriculture,  consisting  of  rice- 
growing,  trucking  and  horticulture.  They  soon  learn 
American  methods  and  the  English  language;  most 
of  them  have  invested  comparatively  large  amounts 
of  capital  in  their  enterprises  and  some  are  agricul- 
tural students.  The  Japanese  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin are  laborers  in  the  sugar-beet  fields.  The 
movement  of  Portuguese  to  the  farm  is  snudl.  The 
White  Portuguese  come  from  the  mainland  and  the 
Azores,  and  the  Black  Portuguese,  or  Bravas,  from 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  White  Portuguese  are 
efficient  farm  workers  and  supply  practically  all  the 
agricultural  labor  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Black  Portu- 
guese are  either  seasonal  farm-laborers,  dock  hands, 
or  fishermen.  Portuguese  have  been  rapidly  entering 
the  New  England  fishing  industry,  a  large  colony 
being  located  in  Provincetown.  Some  of  the  White 
Portuguese  are  owners  and  renters  of  land  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  The  Portuguese  potato 
growers  in  Rhode  Island  often  succeed  better  than 
their  native  neighbors,  chiefly  because  they  have  a 
bwer  standard  of  living. 

< 

Seasonal  Agricultural  Laborers 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  thousands  of  so- 
called  seasonal  laborers  are  employed,  many  of  whom 
arc  foreign-born  persons.  In  dairy  and  stock  farm 
ing  it  is  beQoming  more  common  to  employ  labor 
by  the  yev,  but  in  grain,  vegetable  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, the  seasonal  laborers  far  outnumber  the  yearly 
ones.  Beside  the  number  employed  for  the  entire  crop 
season,  there  is  a  large  body  of  laborers  employed  by 
the  piece  or  by  the  day.    They  come  in  gangs,  often 
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from  a  distance,  and  their  season  of  employment  is 
generally  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 

The  races  more  usually  engaging  in  seasonal  farm 
labor  are  the  South  Italians,  Poles,  and  Black  Portu- 
guese on  Cape  Cod,  an  increasing  number  of  Greeks, 
and  Syrians,  and  in  sugar-beet  culture  the  Belgians,  Bo- 
hemians, Finns,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Japanese^  are 
employed.  These  races  have  been  supplanting  native 
Americans  and  the  older  immigrant  races  in  berry- 
picking  and  to  some  extent  in  beet-culture.  The  Sy- 
rians, at  present,  are  only  one-fourth  of  the  number 
working  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneida,  New  York,  but  they 
are  entering  into  competition  with  the  South  Italians. 
Since  1905  Greeks  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  forc- 
ing out  South  Italians  near  Geneva,  New  York. 

As  the  work  of  picking  berries,  weeding,  and  hoe- 
ing vegetables  is  very  simple,  women  and  children  can 
easily  do  it.  The  seasonal  farm  work  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  schools  are  closed,  so  that  frequently  chil- 
dren and  others  who  have  no  regular  gainful  occu- 
pation, do  this  temporary  agricultural  work.  Many 
races  make  the  family  the  working  unit  in  the  busy 
summer  season. 

The  Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  berry-pickers  are 
typical  of  thousands  of  other  seasonal  laborers.  Most 
of  those  studied  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
were  South  Italians,  mainly  family  units,  who 
spent  their  summers  in  berry  fields  and  cranberry 
bogs,  and  their  winters  in  Philadelphia.  The  cran- 
berry-pickers of  Massachusetts  are  largely  Black 
Portuguese,  who  work  as  dock  hands  in  New  Bed- 
ford and  other  seacoast  towns  most  of  the  year.  Five- 
sixths  of  them  are  single  men,  or  boys,  who  have 

*  Japanese  farming  in  the  West  ia  discuat  in  Chapter  XII. 
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nicceeding  in  forcing  out  the  Poles,  Italians,  and,  to 
a  large  degree,  the  Finns.  The  Wisconsin  cranberry- 
pickers  are  Indians  or  Poles.  The  Indians  come  from 
neighboring  reservations  and  the  Poles  sometimes 
come  from  a  distance  of  lOO  miles  with  their  families. 

The  sugar-beet  laborers  are  chiefly  Belgians,  tho  in 
Wisconsin  several  races  do  this  work.  In  the  winter, 
they  are  mostly  in  industrial  employments;  some  of 
the  Belgians,  for  instance,  become  lumbermen  in 
Michigan.  Wherever  Italian  laborers  are  recruited 
from  a  distance,  the  padrone  system  is  in  force. 
Sometimes  the  Massachusetts  bog  owners  apply  to 
labor  agencies  in  Boston,  Providence,  or  New  Bed- 
ford, and  a  labor  agent  or  boss  handles  the  cranberry 
bog  hands.  Foremen  are  essential  where  unskilled 
foreign  labor  is  employed. 

Wages  and  hours  vary  greatly,  and  earnings  vary 
both  with  the  wages  and  the  length  of  the  season. 
In  berry-picking  and  in  beet  culture,  piece  wages  are 
the  rule.  The  sugar-beet  laborersj  are  paid  by  the 
acre.  The  company  guarantees  the  wages  and  there 
is  a  contract  between  the  grower  and  the  laborer.  In 
Wisconsin  the  workers  are  paid  $20  per  acre  and 
one  laborer  by  working  long  hours  can  take  care  of 
about  ten  acres.  In  western  New  York  the  Poles 
earn  about  $18  to  $20  a  month  and  board  the  year 
round,  when  they  work  at  general  agriculture.  South 
Italian  families  average  from  $350  to  $450  a  season. 
Piece  wages  for  men  and  women  bring  in  from  $1.25 
to  $1.75  a  day  in  the  summer  and  women  often  earn 
as  much  as  men.  In  New  York,  the  wages  at  agri- 
cultural work  are  better  than  in  other  industrial  day 
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labor,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  considered.  Canning 
company  employees  in  the  State  of  New  York  work 
nine  or  ten  hours  a  day,  and  the  regular  cranberry  bog 
hands  nine  hours.  The  housing  conditions  differ 
greatly  among  the  different  groups  of  seasonal  lab- 
orers. There  are  three  systems  of  housing:  first, 
permanent  dwellings  owned  or  rented  the  year  round 
by  the  laborers  themselves  (this  system  exists  where 
Poles  and  Italians  live  near  their  place  of  employ- 
ment, as  in  the  Geneva  and  in  Orleans  County,  New 
York)  ;  second,  permanent  quarters  or  "barracks"  built 
by  the  employers  for  use  during  the  season;  third, 
the  portable  houses  provided  by  the  sugar-beet  com- 
panies. 

As  has  been  noted  before,  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  seasonal  laborers  is  much  lower  than  that  of 
permanent  agricultural  laborers  of  the  same  race. 
The  Bravas,  Italians,  Greeks,  Syrians  and  Japanese 
eat  chiefly  vegetable  food;  the  Belgians  and  Slavs 
have  more  meat.  The  Sicilians  in  New  Jersey  some- 
times spend  as  little  as  25  cents  a  week  for  food,  and 
the  Italian  workers  on  the  New  York  cannery-farms, 
from  50  cents  to  $1 .00  per  wedc.  In  one  New  York 
settlement,  the  cost  of  living  for  a  family  of  four  or 
five  persons  has  been  estimated  at  $12  a  month,  when 
the  family  raised  their  own  meat  and  vegetables. 
When  all  food  was  bought,  the  cost  was  raised  to 
$20  per  month.* 

The  Poles,  Bravas  and  most  sugar-beet  laborers 
save  some  money.  The  Bravas  are  the  most  thrifty 
and  deposit  their  earnings  in  savings  banks.  There 
are    fewer   citizens    among   seasonal    laborers    than 

*  These  wages  prevailed  at  the  time  that  the  Immigntion  Coamiation 
nade  its  investigation.  Since  then  wages  have  fluctuated  a  great  deal,  so 
that  no  general  figures  can  now  be  given. 
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among  permanent  farmers  of  the  same  race.  The 
Bohemians  and  Germans,  it  is  true,  are  in  seasonal 
labor  temporarily,  using  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  per- 
manent farm  work.  With  some  of  the  South  Italians, 
however,  it  is  apparently  a  permanent  status.  The 
conditions  among  seasonal  laborers  are  more  satis- 
factory than  the  surroundings  of  the  same  laborers 
in  railroad  work,  but  the  limited  duration  of  the 
season  has  prevented  a  great  influx  of  foreigners 
into  agricultural  industries.  There  is  no  regular  labor 
organization  among  seasonal  laborers,  but  occasion- 
ally they  strike  for  improvements  and  when  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  laborers  they  generally  win. 

The  Dearth  of  Farm  Labor 

The  dearth  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  has  be- 
come a  universally  acknowledged  and  generally  la- 
mented fact.  The  1920  census  indicates  that  the 
drift  from  farm  to  city  is  still  going  on  at  a  rapid 
and  alarming  rate.  During  the  period  from  19 10 
to  1920  the  urbai)  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  12,192,826,  a  percentage  of  increase  of 
28.6,  while  during  the  same  time  the  rural  popula- 
tion only  increased  1,518,016,  or  3.1  per  cent.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  more  than  half  of  the 
people  now  living  in  the  United  States  can  be 
classed  as  city  dwellers.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  rural  figures  is  still  more  startling.  The  census 
makes  two  classifications  in  the  rural  population; 
namely,  people  living  in  incorporate  places  and  the 
purely  rural  population.  The  incorporate  places  in- 
creased their  population  1,745,371,  or  21.5  per  cent, 
over  1910,  while  the  purely  rural  population  de- 
creased in  actual  numbers  227,355  during  the  same 
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period    Mining,  manufactnrii^  and  commercial 
ters  within  recent  years  have  grown  up  like  magic 

The  war  brought  about  an  abnormal  internal  move- 
ment of  population.     War  cities  grew  up  over  nigfat 
and  the  demand  for  munitions  increased  the  popula- 
tions of  such  cities  as  Bridgeport,  Corai.,  Chester, 
Pa.,  and  other  industrial  towns  very  much.     Even 
the  negroes   felt  the  pull,  large  numbers  migrating 
to  the  northern  cities.     At  the  present  time  there 
is  undoubtedly  somewhat  of  a  drift  the  other  way, 
but  it  is  nowhere  neariy  as  large  as  the  movement 
which  took  place  during  the  war  from  the  country 
districts  to  the  city.    By  their  glamor  they  have  at- 
tracted  large  portions   of   the   agricultural   popula- 
tion.    It  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  and, 
had  it  not  been   for  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery,    it    would   be   impossible   to    secure  the 
necessary  labor  to  prepare  the  soil  and  to  harvest  our 
large   staple   crops.     In   the    South   and   West   the 
absence  of  a  proper  labor  supply  has  prevented  the 
bringing  of  vast  areas  of  vacant  lands  under  cul- 
tivation. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  contemporaneously  with 
the  decline  in  numbers  of  our  agricultural  population, 
there  has  been  an  ever-growing  alien  influx  to  our 
industrial  centers,  consisting  of  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  During 
the  past  decade  seven  out  of  every  ten  immig^rants 
who  landed  at  our  ports  were  southern  and  eastern 
Europeans.  From  one-third  to  three-fifths  of  these 
newcomers,  the  proportion  varying  according  to  race, 
had  been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  before  com- 
ing to  the  United  States,  but  not  one  in  ten  have  set- 
tled on  farms  in  this  country.     They  have  found  em- 
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ployment  in  the  textile  manufacturing  localities  of 
New  England,  the  iron  and  steel,  glass,  clothing  and 
coal  producing  cities  and  towns  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  They  have  also  penetrated  to  the 
West  and  Northwest  and  constitute  in  those  sections 
the  greater  part  of  the  operating  forces  of  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  establishments.  There  is  scarcely 
an  industrial  community  of  any  importance  outside 
of  the  Southern  States  which  has  not  its  colony  of 
Italians,  Slavs,  Hungarians  and  numbers  of  other 
races  of  recent  immigration.  In  all  sections  the  im- 
migrant colonies  are  marked  by  a  high  degree  of 
congestion  and  unsatisfactory  and  often  unsanitary 
living  conditions.  The  earnings  of  husbands  are  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  independent  form  of  family 
life.  Wives  and  children  are  at  work  in  the  mills  and 
factories.  Sleeping  and  living  rooms  of  the  house- 
holds are  crowded  with  boarders  and  lodgers  who 
have  been  taken  into  the  homes  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  family  income.  The  significance  of  the 
entire  industrial  situation  is  that  our  manufacturing 
and  mining  localities  are  congested  with  an  alien 
population  of  agricultural  training  and  manner  of 
life,  while  our  farming  communities  are  clamoring 
for  more  labor  which  they  are  unable  to  secure. 

Why  the  Immigrant  Does  Not  Go  to  the  Land 

When  it  is  recalled  that  practically  all  of  our  immi- 
grants of  recent  years  are  of  non-English-speaking 
races,  the  principal  reason  for  their  failure  to  settle 
upon  the  land  is  apparent.  They  do  not  wish  to  be- 
come separated  from  members  of  their  own  race, 
upon  whom  they  not  only  depend  for  an  expression 
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of  their  wants  but  to  whom  they  also  expect  to  turn 
in  times  of  emergency  or  necessity.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  alien  of  recent  arrival  seeks  the  colonies 
of  his  own  people  in  our  cities  and  towns.  He  be- 
comes a  miner,  a  steel  or  glass  worker,  or  a  textile 
operative,  but  does  not  enter  farming. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  why  the  southern  and 
eastern  European  does  not  go  to  the  farm.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  the  average  immigrant 
of  recent  years,  unlike  his  predecessor  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  and  northern  Europe,  does  not  intend 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  United  States.  After 
a  few  years  of  work  and  privation,  he  hopes  to  ac- 
cumulate jenough  money  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
his  native  land  and  purchase  a  farm,  remove  a  mort- 
gage from  property  he  already  possesses,  or  to  im- 
prove his  economic  status  in  some  other  way.  He 
is  not  possest  of  the  pioneering  spirit  which  would 
lead  him  to  create  a  home  upon  new  or  vacant  lands 
in  this  country.  He  wishes  to  earn  as  much  as  he 
can  within  a  limited  time,  and  by  living  upon  a  basis 
of  minimum  cheapness  to  save  the  maximum  amount 
possible.  The  inducement  held  forth  by  an  industrial 
establishment  offers  the  most  available  means  for  the 
gratification  of  this  ambition.  The  invention  of  im- 
proved machinery  renders  it  possible  for  the  manu- 
facturer or  mining  operator  to  offer  employment  to 
the  cheap  and  untrained  alien.  Furthermore,  the 
necessitous  conditions  of  the  present-day  immigrant 
when  he  arrives  in  the  United  States  makes  it  im- 
perative for  him  to  seek  work  at  once  under  any 
conditions  which  may  be  offered.  He  has  no  money 
with  which  to  purchase  land.  In  consequence  the 
southern  and  eastern  European  farmer  or  farm  la- 
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borer  becomes  transplanted  to  a  new  industrial  envi- 
ronment 

Getting  the  Immigrant  on  the  Land 

From  the  experience  which  has  already  been  had 
with  the  recent  immigrant,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that 
if  the  dearth  of  farm  labor  and  the  congestion  in  the 
large  industrial  centers  are  to  be  relieved,  the  move- 
ment of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  to  the 
land  must  be  artificially  stimulated.  Under  present 
conditions  he  has  neither  the  means  or  the  inclination 
to  engage  in  agriculture.  The  barrier /of  language 
also  prevents  him  from  becoming  a  pioneer  farmer. 
It  is  this  fact  also  that  has  rendered  failures  all  past 
attempts  toward  inducing  recent  immig^nts  to  become 
farmers,  unless  they  proceeded  upon  a  colony  or  a 
community  basis.  Future  activities  in  this  direction 
must  also  be  supported  by  large  resources,  for  it  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  foreign-bom  farmer 
while  the  land  is  being  cleared  and  prepared  for  culti- 
vation, and  also  to  advance  him  the  necessary  stock 
and  equipment  with  which  to  begin  his  labors.  Un- 
doubtedly the  most  successful  policy  would  be  to  select 
those  who  are  now  living  in  industrial  cities  and  towns 
and  who  have  become  partly  Americanized  and  have 
accumulated  some  savings.  Representatives  from  all 
races  among  this  class  of  industrial  workers  are  al- 
most without  exception  anxious  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic condition  by  engaging  in  agriculture.  They 
are  usually  good  intensive  farmers  by  training  and 
heredity.  The  fact  that  they  can  speak  English  and 
are  usually  possest  of  a  small  amount  of  capital  greatly 
simplifies  the  problem  of  getting  them  successfully 
started  on  the  land. 


VII 

IMMIGRANT  INSTITUTIONS 

In  the  immigrant  colonies  of  industrial  towns  and 
cities,  institutions  have  been  developed  to  meet  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  immigrant  population. 

Unregulated  Immigrant  Banks* 

Investigations  by  the  United  States  Commission, 
as  well  as  by  several  of  the  individual  States,  have 
developed  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  so-called 
banks,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business 
with  the  unassimilated  immigrants  of  recent  years 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  have  been  estab- 
lished in  most  of  our  industrial  localities  of  any  size 
or  importance.  The  larger  proportion  are  located 
in  the  manufacturing  areas  of  the  Middle  States 
and  New  England,  but  in  smaller  numbers  they  are 
doing  a  flourishing  business  in  all  sections  in  which 
Italians,  Slavs,  Magyars,  or  other  southern  and  east- 
ern Europeans  are  employed.     Immigrant  banks  are 

*  An  investigation  of  Immigrtnt  Banks  was  condueted  as  part  of  the 
feneral  Industrial  Investigation  of  the  Immigrant  Commission.  A  number 
of  field  agents  collected  data  from  these  institutions.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Ran- 
say  and  Raymond  Kenny  being  chiefly  engaged  in  this  work.     A  special  re- 

Krt  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  which,  after  some  revision  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
iley  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Commission,  was  published  a«  a  special 
docnment-^ee  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Commission  on  Xmmi* 
grant  Banks.  Senate  Document  No.  381,  6ist  Congress,  ad  Session.' 

Accurate  ngures  for  later  years  are  not  to  be  had.  although  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  total  sum  of  money  being  sent  to  Europe  must  be  very 
targe.  According  to  Commissioner  Husband,  of  the  United  States  Immf- 
gnttioii  Bureau,  "the  flood  of  American  money  going  to  Europe  is  greater 
tnan  at  any  time  in  history."  Approximatdy  $100^000,000  or  more  ia 
being  sent  out  in  the  form  of  gold,  currency  and  drsfta. 
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found  in  the  isolated  iron  ore  mining  camps  of  Min- 
nesota and  Michigan,  in  all  bituminous  mining  local- 
ities of  any .  importance  in  the  East,  Middle  West, 
Southwest,  or  South,  and  in  all  industrial  localities 
which  have  grown  up  around  such  industries  as  tex- 
tile, iron  and  steel,  and  glass  manufacturing.  The 
importance  of  the  business  conducted  by  them  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  probably  90  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  annually  by 
aliens  working  in  this  country  passes  through  the 
hands  of  immigrant  bankers.^  More  than  one-half 
of  the  so-called  banks  also  receive  deposits,  and,  altho 
the  average  deposit  is  not  very  large  the  aggr^ate 
amount  held  reaches  high  into  the  millions.  .  .  .  The 
significant  fact  in  connection  with  the  entire  system, 
however,  is  that  only  a  comparatively  few  States 
have  made  any  effort  to  regulate  these  private  banks 
built  up  on  the  patronage  of  aliens.  New  York  has 
the  most  drastic  law.  It  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  fraudulent  practises  as  under  it  about  twenty 
indictments  for  larceny,  forgery  and  misdemeanors 
have  already  been  filed  and  two  bankers  have  been 
sentenced  to  State's  prison.  The  legislation  of  other 
States  is  not  so  satisfactory,  altho  Massachusetts  has 
made  considerable  progress  as  a  result  of  its 
investigation. 

The  New  York  State  legislature  has  recently  passed 
an  act  stringently  regulating  dealers  in  foreign  ex- 
change. This  act  was  bitterly  fought  by  many  of 
the  houses  dealing  in  the  business  of  sending  immi- 
grant savings  to  Europe. 

*  Approxinuitelr  $ia^ ,000,000  in  1907  and  $70,000,000  in  1908  wms  lent 
abroad  by  aliens  reaidmg  in  this  country  througfa  imminant  bankers  thai 
deal  with  nine  of  the  largest  banking  agencies  doing  such  business. 

Sec  pages  113,  114. 
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THE  TERM  IMMIGRANT  BANK  A  MISNOMER 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  term  immigrant  bank  is  a 
misnomer.  The  immigrant  communities  which  have 
affixt  themselves  during  recent  years  to  our  industrial 
towns  and  cities  have  many  needs  which  can  be  satis- 
fied only  by  a  person  or  company  familiar  with  the 
languages  spoken,  and  with  the  customs,  habits,  and 
manner  of  thought  of  the  people.  There  is  money  to 
be  sent  to  the  old  country;  friends  and  relatives  are 
to  be  communicated  with  and  brought  to  the  United 
States,  and  business  affairs  must  be  transacted  in  this 
country  and  in  the  native  land.  To  meet  these  needs 
the  institution  popularly  known  as  the  immigrant 
bank  has  come  into  existence.  In  many  respects  the 
immigrant  bank  is  practically  a  bureau  of  information 
and  a  clearing  house  for  necessary  services  to  the 
immigrant  population,  and  it  thrives  upon  the  igno- 
rance and  lack  of  assimilation  of  the  immigrant  peo- 
ple. Its  banking  functions,  however,  while  limited, 
involve  a  large  amount  of  money  and  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  a  great  number  of  people. 

The  branches  of  business  and  employments  carried 
on  by  the  banks  in  addition  to  their  usual  banking 
functions  are  real  estate,  rental,  insurance,  and  col- 
lecting^agencies,  notarial  offices,  labor  agencies,  postal 
substations,  book,  jewelry  and  foreign  novelty  stores, 
saloons,  groceries,  butchers,  barbers,  boarding  bosses 
or  room  renters,  printers,  pool-room  keepers,  furniture 
dealers,  and  tmdertakers. 

The  Origin  of  Immigrant  Banks 

The  connection  between  banking  and  other  branches 
of  business  may  be  easily  explained.  In  the  mind  of 
the  immigrant,  the  steamship  agent  is  the  sole  con- 
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necting  link  with  the  fatherland.  As  the  representa- 
tive of  well-known  lines,  he  ascribes  to  the  agent  a 
standing  and  responsibility  such  as  he  has  no  cause 
to  assign  to  any  American  banking  institution.  Noth- 
ing is  more  natural  than  that  the  immigrant  should 
take  his  savings  to  the  agent  and  ask  that  the  agent 
send  them  home  for  him.  Having  made  the  start,  it 
is  natural  that  he  should  continue  to  leave  with  the 
agent  for  safe-keeping  his  weekly  or  monthly  surplus, 
so  that  he  may  accumulate  a  sufficient  amount  for 
another  remittance  or  for  the  purpose  of  bu}ring  a 
steamship  ticket  to  bring  his  family  to  this  country 
or  for  his  own  return  to  Europe.  It  is  not  long  be- 
fore the  agent  has  a  nucleus  for  a  banking  business, 
and  his  assumption  of  banking  functions  quickly  fol- 
lows. 

Those  proprietors  who  confine  their  operations  to 
banking  and  steamship  agencies,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  conduct  such  in  connection  with  some  other 
business,  are  usually  the  most  intelligent  men  of  the 
immigrant  population  of  any  colony  or  locality.  They 
are  always  possest  of  considerable  influence,  and  may 
be  political  leaders  in  the  older  and  more  established 
immigrant  communities.  Almost  without  exception, 
they  are  able  to  speak  English  and  have  some  degree 
of  education.  Frequently  they  have  reached  their  po- 
sition of  prominence  through  successful  mercantile  en- 
terprise. Not  a  few  got  their  start  as  day  laborers. 
In  most  cases  the  basis  of  their  success  lies  in  a  native 
ability  which  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  product 
of  business  experience  or  financial  training. 

Native  ability  is  not,  however,  the  source  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  great  number  of  those  bankers  who,  in  a 
purely  personal  way,  are  acting  as  custodians  of  their 
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countrsrmen's  funds.  The  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  those  who  act  as  bankers  for  the  immigrants  are 
so  light  as  to  make  the  assumption  of  that  important 
office  dependent  upon  no  other  qualification  than  the 
would-be  banker's  ability  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
his  compatriot,  a  matter  which  racial  ties  render  com- 
paratively easy.  There  are  numerous  instances  where 
strangers  have  gone  into  communities  and  established 
themselves  as  steamship  agents  and  foreign-exchange 
dealers.  Their  only  qualification  was  that  they  were 
Italians  among  Italians,  or  Magyars  among  Magyars. 

The  ease  with  which  unscrupulous  and  dishonest 
individuals  secure  the  savings  of  immigrants,  often- 
times the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  has  been  recently 
shown  in  the  case  of  Ponzi,  of  Boston,  whose  schemes 
for  making  millions  in  foreign  exchange  were  ad- 
vertised to  thousands  of  Italians,  as  well  as  others. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  Italian 
hero,  but  when  his  record  was  discovered  he  was 
shown  to  be  a  crooked  manipulator  of  high  finance. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  immigrant  savings  were  lost 
as  a*  result  of  his  and  others'  schemes.  The  present 
situation  in  foreign  exchange  gives  opportunity  for 
a  great  deal  of  fraudulent  practise,  which  should 
come  under  the  strict  supervision  of  banking  com- 
missions in  all  States  having  a  large  foreign  popu- 
lation. In  Massachusetts  the  enforcement  of  laws 
designed  to  regulate  this  kind  of  banking  has  been 
one  series  of  legal  battles  to  determine  the  status  of 
each  individual  concern. 

The  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  immigrant  laborer 
to  turn  to  the  regular  American  institutions  to  satisfy 
his  banking  needs  are  threefold:  (i)  The  ignorance 
and  suspicion  of  the  immigrant;  (2)  the  fact  that 
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American  institutions  have  not  developed  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  immigrant  business;  and  (3)  the 
ability  of  the  immigrant  proprietor  to  perform  for  his 
countrymen  services  that  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain.  Possibly  the  greatest 
hindrance  in  securing  immigrant  patronage  for  Ameri- 
can banks  lies  in  the  alien's  ignorance  of  the  English 
language.. 

A  possible  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  these 
races,  largely  agricultural  in  character  prior  to  coming 
to  America,  are  not  accustomed  to  the  extended  use 
of  banking  facilities,  or,  if  so  accustomed,  they  confine 
their  relations  to  the  financial  institutions  operated  by 
the  government  in  their  respective  countries.  They 
have  learned  that  banks  of  this  country  are  not  gov- 
ernment institutions,  and  for  that  reason  look  with 
disfavor  upon  them.  Ignorant  of  American  customs, 
unable  to  use  the  English  language,  and  finding  but 
little  encouragement  to  overcome  his  hesitancy,  the 
immigrant  turns  to  the  bankers  of  his  own  race  as  the 
only  ones  really  able  to  perform  the  services  he  needs. 

Ownership  and  Organisation 

The  tendencies  of  the  monbers  of  different  races  to 
become  bankers  seem  to  to  largely  dependent  upon 
the  numerical  importance  of  the  several  races  in  dif- 
ferent localities  and  as  a  consequence  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  business.  Italians,  Hebrews,  Poles, 
Magyars,  and  Croatians  are  most  frequently  en- 
countered as  heads  of  banking  institutions,  altho  scat- 
tered representatives  of  other  races  are  also  often  en- 
countered. 

Immigrant  banks  are  almost  without  exception  un- 
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incorporated.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  privately  and  in- 
dividually owned.  In  every  center  of  alien  popula- 
tion there  is  a  very  sharp  competition  among  banks 
conducted  by  men  of  the  different  immigrant  races. 
Altho  the  connection  with  New  York  City  in  one  way 
is  very  intimate,  there  is  no  close  alliance  through 
ownership.  It  is  believed  that  not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  immigrant  banks  of  New  York  City  have 
branches  in  the  interior. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  branch  banks  are 
not  maintained.  Mismanagement  and  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  those  placed  in  charge  appear  to  have 
been  the  leading  cause  of  failures  in  the  attempts  to 
establish  branch  banks.  The  business  is  essentially  a 
local  development.  Of  the  no  establishments  from 
which  specific  information  was  secured  during  the  re- 
cent investigation  by  the  national  government,  97  re- 
ported that  branches  were  not  maintained. 

Banking  Functions — Deposits 

These  immigrant  institutions  have  only  four  distinct 
banking  ftuictions— deposits,  loans,  money  exchange, 
and  foreign  exchange.  Collections,  domestic  exchange, 
insurance,  and  rentals  are  csirried  on  by  a  considerable 
number  of  banks,  but  the  first  four  mentioned  are  the 
distinctive  banking  functions. 

The  receipt  of  deposits  is  as  a  rule  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  main  functions  of  an  immigrant  bank 
and  directly  contributory  to  the  personal  interests  of 
the  proprietors.  Immigrant  banks  are  rarely  com- 
mercial or  savings  institutions.  Deposits  are  usually 
left  for  temporary  safe-keeping  rather  than  as  inter- 
est-bearing savings  accounts.     Such  deposits  are  not 
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subject  to  check,  and  there  is,  therefore,  seldom  need 
of  clearing  arrangements.  Many  so-called  bankers  do 
not  openly  solicit  deposits  and  do  not  make  a  practise 
of  receiving  them,  while  others  actively  seek  deposits 
as  an  important  part  of  their  business.  But  whatever 
the  capacity  in  which  the  banker  receives  money,  it 
is  essentially  a  personal  one  in  which  he  disposes  of 
it.  Beyond  an  understanding  that  deposits  are  sub- 
ject to  demand  at  any  time,  there  is  no  consideration 
given  nor  limitation  implied  as  to  their  use.  So  far 
as  his  depositors  are  concerned,  the  immigrant  banker 
is  at  liberty  to  use  their  funds  to  suit  himself. 

The  most  objectionable  use  to  which  deposits  are 
usually  put  is  that  of  direct  investment  in  the  proprie- 
tor's own  business.  Grocers  and  saloon-keepers  have 
admitted  that  deposits  are  used  freely,  to  meet  current 
bills,  or  are  invested  outright  in  their  concerns. 

Many  immigrant  bankers,  especially  in  the  smaller 
towns  where  the  principal  profits  arise  from  the  sale 
of  steamship  tickets,  redeposit  the  funds  intrusted  to 
them  in  national  or  State  banks.  Many  bankers  thus 
derive  from  2  to  4  per  cent  interest  on  thousands  of 
dollars  which  have  been  deposited  with  them,  but 
upon  which  they  are  making  no  returns.  If  deposits 
are  subject  to  such  an  active  demand  as  to  prevent 
their  redeposit  as  a  savings  account,  they  are  often 
deposited  as  part  of  the  immigrant  banker's  checking 
account  and  thus  made  to  yield  a  low  rate  of  interest 

As  a  rule  the  immigrant  bankers  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  small  profit  secured  by  redepositing  funds 
placed  in  their  care.  They  seek  opportunities  yield- 
ing a  larger  return  and  in  this  way  deposits  come  to 
be  used  for  loans  or  investments.  The  larger  and 
best  dass  of  inunigrant  banks  make  loans,  just  as  the 
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ordinary  American  bank,  in  the  regular  course  of 
banking  operations.  It  is  also  extremely  common  for 
them  to  invest  funds  intrusted  to  them  in  real  estate 
and  stocks. 

The  most  usual  evidence  of  deposit  furnished  by  the 
immigrant  banker  is  the  ordinary  pass-book  used  by 
American  banks.  'In  some  cases  only  a  personal  re- 
ceipt or  a  deposit  slip  of  the  usual  form  is  given  to  the 
depositor.  Some  of  the  smaller  institutions  make  use 
of  a  secret  word,  and  a  few  of  the  more  irresponsible 
banks  furnish  no  evidence  of  deposit  whatsoever. 

Deposits  left  for  safe-keeping  are  seldom  allowed  to 
accumulate  to  an  amount  greater  than  $ioo.  Indi- 
vidual sums  in  excess  of  that  amount  are  sometimes 
left  for  short  periods,  and  the  average  savings  account 
in  some  banks  reaches  $200  and  $300.  But  $100  ap- 
pears to  be  the  limit  of  an  accumulation  against  a 
remittance  home.  In  the  table  below  are  shown 
the  aggregate  amounts  of  deposits,  the  niunber 
of  depositors,  and  the  average  amount  of  deposits  of 
31  immigrant  bankers  of  different  races,  including 
some  of  all  the  classes  of  banks. 

AGGREGATE  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OP  DEPOSITS 
and  nuwUfgf  of  deposHors,  m  31  immigratU  banks,  by  rae€  of  propristcr 


Rack  or  Pbopbxbtoe 


Ntmber 
of 


Aggregate 

amount  of 

depoiita 


Number 

of 

depoaitort 


ATeragc 

amount  of 
depoiita 


Bulgarian 
Croatian 
Greek  ... 
Hebrew  . 
Italian  .. 
Magyar  . . 
PoUah  ... 
Slorak    .. 

Total 


1 

8 
8 
2 
12 
6 
2 
2 


92,842 
ie,685 
21»441 
19,000 
04.027 
81496 
12,200 
11,600 


80 
248 
185 
220 
1,487 
596 
216 
215 


81 


200,190 


8,196 


$78.07 
66.88 

115.00 
00.45 
68.M 
52.84 
56.74 
56.40 


65.46 
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While  the  aggregate  sum  held  by  these  31  banks  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  yet  it  represented  the 
savings  of  over  3,000  laborers,  the  average  of  de- 
posits being  $65.45.  The  extent  of  this  business  is 
weQ  illustrated  by  the  investigation  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  gives  the  number  of  immigrant  bank- 
ers furnishing  bonds  to  the  State  Treasurer  and  the 
amount  of  money  received  by  these  bankers  as  de- 
posits and  for  transmission  abroad: 


inux 

NUMBER 

AMOUNT 

1907 

68 

$5,635,722.63 

1908 

59 

4451,940.26 

1909 

64 

4»3«>.9S3.<» 

1910 

8S 

6»377»849<» 

191 1 

76 

6^3^,7^.00 

1912 

97 

7,110,860.00 

TRANSMISSION    OF   MONEY  ABROAD 

Immigrant  banks  act  as  agents  in  the  transmission 
abroad  of  immigramt  money."*" 

The  amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by  various  cor- 
responding banking  houses  of  immigrant  banks  in  the 
two  and  one-half  years  ending  June  30,  1909,  was 
$141,047,381.92  in  1907,  $77,666,035.46  in  1908,  and 
$30,780,645.65  January  loth  to  June  30,  1909.  These 
figures  were  furnished  by  four  general  banking  houses, 
the  financial  departments  of  an  express  company  and 
of  a  steamship  company  and  three  large  Italian  banks, 
including  the  New  York  office  of  the  Bank  of  Naples. 

*  As  m  ni]c,  iratnigrmiit  iMnks  in  the  interior  comnttnities  do  not  handle 
foreign  money  exce^  mi  an  accommodation  to  their  patrons,  baying  from 
dkcm  snch  small  sums  as  are  not  exchanged  unon  their  arrival  at  New  York, 
•ad  seenrinar  for  them,  vsnally  from  New  York  or  local  hanks,  such  aa 
tkcy  may  wish  on  departure  for  Europe. 
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These  are  the  leading  concerns  through  which  immi- 
grant banks  transmit  money  abroad. 

The  amount  of  money  sent  out  from  Massachusetts 
in  international  money  orders  at  United  States  Post 
Offices  in  1912  equalled  $6,214,009.80.  This,  of 
course,  represented  only  a  part  of  the  amount  of 
money  sent  abroad,  but  indicates  that  the  total  sent 
from  the  United  States  in  any  one  year  nms  into 
very  large  figures. 

The  remittances  of  immigrant  bankers  formed 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  money 
sent  abroad  each  year  by  the  above  companies.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  approximately  $i25/xx>,ooo 
was  sent  abroad,  through  these  agencies  by  immigrant 
banking  establishments  in  1907.  The  influence  of  the 
period  of  financial  depression  after  that  year  is  ap- 
parent, transmissions  through  these  nine  houses  fall- 
ing from  $141,047,381.92  in  1907  to  $77,666,035.46 
in  1908. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  transmittals 
of  money  do  not  properly  constitute  foreign  exchange 
as  it  is  commercially  and  economically  understood. 
They  are  not  commercial  pa}rments  arising  out  of  im- 
ports or  the  expenditures  of  tourists,  but  represent 
savings  withdrawn  from  circulation  here,  and  sent 
abroad  !for  the  'support  of  faimilies,  for  pa}rment  of 
debts  contracted  prior  to  or  in  coming  to  this  country, 
for  investment,  or  for  accumulation  for  future  ex- 
penditures there. 

During  the  serious  industrial  depression  following 
the  financial  breakdown  of  November,  1907,  a  great 
many  alien  workmen  withdrew  their  deposits  from 
the  banks  and  returned  to  their  native  lands.  Those 
without  savings,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  the 
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United  States  only  a  few  months,  in  many  instances 
found  support  through  the  assistance  of  immigrant 
bankers.  Cases  are  numerous  where  bankers  ex- 
hausted their  resources  and  brought  about  their  own 
financial  downfall  by  services  of  this  description.  Some 
banks  in  the  small  industrial  localities  loaned  as  much 
as  $20,000  in  small  sums  to  unskilled  laborers. 

The  Unsoundness  of  Immigrant  Banks 

The  unsoundness  of  immigrant  banks,  and  the  dan- 
ger connected  with  banking  of  this  character,  are  ob- 
vious. The  United  States  Immigration  Commission 
sets  forth  the  evidences  of  insecurity  as  follows : 

1.  Immigrant  banks  are  usually  unauthorized  con- 
cerns, privately  owned,  irresponsibly  managed,  and 
seldom  subject  to  any  efficient  supervision  or  exam- 
ination. 

2.  They  deal  with  a  class  ignorant  of  banking 
methods,  distrustful  of  American  institutions,  and 
easily  influenced  by  the  immigrant  banker. 

3.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  and  of  the  proprietor 
are,  as  a  rule,  indistinguishable.  As  far  as  legal 
restrictions  or  the  demands  of  his  patrons  are  con- 
cerned, the  proprietor  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  funds 
of  the  bank  for  his  own  purposes. 

4.  In  general,  the  proprietor's  investments  are  the 
only  security  afforded  the  patrons  of  his  bank. 
Neither  capital  nor  reserve  is  required,  and,  as  a 
rule,  neither  is  found. 

5.  Men  who  operate  these  banks,  particularly  saloon- 
keepers, labor  agents,  grocers,  and  boarding  bosses, 

.  *  The  Z014  iiiTesUgatioti  of  the  Mawchuictta  Conmiision  on  Iminti^ra- 
wm  broofttt  out  the  aame  facts  u  thote  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
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are  often  ignorant  and  without  any  conception  of  the 
responsibility  imposed.  Methods  employed  by  bank- 
ers of  this  class  are  often  very  loose  and  unbusiness- 
like, and  many  advertise  in  a  manner  that  is  at  least 
misleading,  if  not  actually  fraudulent. 

6.  Immigrant  banks  are  radically  different  from 
other  financial  institutions.  Their  chief  functions  are 
the  safekeeping  of  deposits  and  the  transmitting  of 
money  abroad,  and  methods  have  arisen  which  shotild 
be  corrected  by  proper  governmental  control. 

The  United  States  Government  through  the  postal 
savings  system  has  done  a  great  deal  as  a  competitor 
of  these  unregulated  banks.  Postal  savings  has  been 
especially  successful  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
centers,  where  are  found  nearly  all  our  immigrant  pop- 
ulation. Thrift  has  been  stimulated,  money  has  been 
kept  in  this  country,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1916  our 
Government  had  540,000  depositors  with  a  total  credit 
of  sixty-eight  million  dollars,  of  which  foreign-bom 
depositors  owned  72  per  cent.  This  huge  sum  shows 
the  need  and  the  value  of  definite  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The  advantages  of  close  connections 
with  the  savings  of  their  nationals  in  this  country  has 
recently  been  recognized  by  Russia,  Austro-Hungary, 
and  Italy.  These  three  countries,  through  banks  closely 
connected  with  their  Government,  have  established 
branch  banks  in  this  country,  which  have  made  special 
appeals  to  their  own  immigrants.  These  governments 
were  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  in  immigrant 
savings.* 

^Purther  Information  en  the  question  of  immUrraat  M^insi  etn  be  le- 
Cttred  from  the  excellent  Articles  hy  Mr.  Joseph  Mayper,  ExecntiTe  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Americanization  Committee  in  tiie  Jommal  of  Hu 
American  Banktr/  Association,  December,  1916,  and  the  March,  1916,  iatue 
of  the  Imm*gfxuits  in  America  Review. 
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ATTEMPTS    AT    REGULATION 

Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio 
have  attempted  special  legislation  regulating  immi- 
grant banks.  The  entrance  into  or  carrying  on  of 
the  business  described  is  in  these  States  made  con- 
tingent upon  the  filing  of  a  bond.  The  bond  is  con- 
ditioned upon  the  faithful  holding,  transmission,  or 
repayment  of  the  money  received.  In  Ohio  it  is  fur- 
ther conditioned  upon  the  selling  of  genuine  and  valid 
steamship  or  railroad  tickets.  A  most  admirable 
feature  of  the  Massachusetts  law  is  the  authority 
given  the  bank  commissioner  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
bond  according  to  the  amount  of  business  carried  on 
by  each  individual  concern.  The  law  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  New  York  in  1910  is  most  compre- 
hensive and  its  vigorous  enforcement  has  proved  effec- 
tive. In  1912  253  private  bank  inspections  were  made 
and  numerous  violations  of  the  law  were  promptly  cor- 
rected and  abuses  stopt."^  It  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  States.  This  law  prohibits  the 
receipt  for  deposit  of  sums  less  than  $500,  or  the 
receipt  of  money  for  transmission  in  amounts  less 
than  $500,  except  by  banks  or  trust  companies  in- 
corporated under  the  existing  banking  law ;  provided, 
however,  that  incorporation  should  not  be  necessary 
where  a  bond  in  the  penal  simi  of  $100,000  had  been 
filed,  or  securities  for  a  like  amount,  in  lieu  thereof, 
been  deposited,  with  the  banking  department.  It  pro- 
vides further  (a)  that  the  banker  shall  have  assets 
amounting  to  at  least  $25,000  in  excess  of  liabilities; 
{b)  the  issuance  of  a  license  dependent  upon  capital, 
character,  and  reputations;   (r)   the  deposit  by  the 

*Secofid  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bisreaa  of  Indnttriet  and 
■ration,  p.    14,  0. 
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banker  with  the  State  banking  department  of  cash  or 
securities  to  the  amount  of  $25,000,  or  of  a  bond  in 
the  penal  sum  of  $25,000;  (d)  the  filing  of  quarterly 
and  special  reports;  (e)  periodical  examination  by  the 
banking  department  of  bankers  who  file  a  bond  in 
lieu  of  making  a  deposit  of  cash  or  securities;  (/) 
regulation  by  the  banking  department  of  the  charac- 
ter of  investments;  {g)  provision  that  all  money  re- 
ceived for  transmission  should  be  forwarded  within 
five  days  from  its  receipt;  (A)  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof  of  transmission  upon  the  banker;  (t) 
regulation  of  the  use  of  the  word  '"bank"  and  equiva- 
lent terms. 

The  Immigrant  Press 

The  races  of  older  immigration  from  Great  Britain 
and  northern  Europe  are  served  by  a  well-established 
daily  and  weekly  press.  In  many  communities  there 
are  also  published  in  a  foreign  language  immigrant 
newspapers,  usually  issued  weekly,  which  appeal  for 
support  to  a  certain  race  or  races  of  recent  immigra- 
tion. The  majority  have  a  circulation  outside  of  the 
towns  or  cities  in  which  they  are  issued,  but  there  are 
no  national  publications  which  are  recognized  as  the 
exponents  of,  or  which  are  printed  in  the  interests  of, 
various  races  which  have  come  to  the  United  States 
within  recent  years. 

The  immigrant  press  is  published  by  one  of  three 
classes  of  interests:  (i)  Racial  organizations  in  the 
United  States;  (2)  church  organizations,  and  (3) 
business  interests,  consisting  chiefly  of  steamship 
agencies  and  banking  and  mercantile  establishments. 
The  foreign  language  press  in  the  United  States 
has  been  growing  rapidly.    At  the  present  time  over 
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1,200  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  are 
printed  in  some  other  language  than  English.  In 
1914,  fifty-eight  foreign  newspapers  were  published 
in  Massachusetts  alone,  altho  New  York  is  the  great 
center  of  distribution.  These  newspapers  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  published  in  Albanian,  Arabian,  Arme- 
nian, Yiddish,  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Let- 
tish, Lithuanian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Swedish  and 
Assyrian.  Their  contents  usually  consist  of  a  digest 
of  domestic  and  foreign  news  of  peculiar  interest  to 
the  race  or  races  for  which  the  publication  is  issued. 
As  a  rule  they  are  strongly  "national,"  at  times  tak- 
ing a  very  partizan  attitude  toward  political  questions 
in  the  homeland.  Many  of  them  have  also  been 
organs  of  radical  propaganda  in  the  United  States, 
a  number  of  them  having  been  suppressed  during 
the  war.  Canada  found  the  same  difficulty  and 
adopted  similar  measures.  The  foreign  language 
press  is  a  force  to  be  carefully  watched. 

Immigrant  Churches 

In  all  foreign  colonies  of  any  importance  churches 
have  been  erected  by  the  different  races. 

The  influence  of  immigrant  churches  on  the  assimi- 
lation and  progress  of  the  alien  population  is  discust 
at  length  elsewhere.*  No  general  statistics  are  avail- 
able as  to  their  number  and  membership,  but  a  good 
insight  into  the  general  situation  may  be  quickly  af- 
forded by  a  description  of  the  churches  in  a  number 
of  representative  towns  and  cities.  In  Windber,  a 
bituminous  coal  mining  town  in  Western  Pennsyj- 

*The  MaMtchuflctti  Iminigration  Commission  of  19 14  bas  some  excellent 


aateriai  regarding  the  immigrant  press.  Much  material  ean  also  be  found 
ia  the  report  of  the  Losk  Comnlttee  on  revolutionary  radicalism.  Report 
of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Sute  of  New  Yorlc,  investigating 
Seditloas  Aetivitiea.  i9Ji. 
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vania,  with  a  population  of  about  lo.ooo,  the  number, 
kind,  membership  and  contributions  of  immigrant 
churches  was  as  follows  in  1909: 

IMMIGRANT  CHURCHES  IN  WINDBER.  PA.,  1909 


Race 


ItaUan.... 
Rumanian. 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Swedish... 
Magyar. . . . 


Total. 


Denomination 


Roman  Catholic... 

do   

do*     

do   

Greek  Catholic 

Lutheran    

Hungarian   Reform. 


I 


i 


800 

76 

200 

160 

800 

80 

50 


|5 


2,000 
400 

2,000 
800 

1,800 

50 

400 


1,115    7,460 


<  «  O 


200 
160 
600 
400 
860 
75 
100 

1,875 


a 

o 

•n 

9 
JO 

•t 


u 


91,600 
1,500 
1,200 
8,000 
2,000 
400 
660 

110.250 


1 


1908 
1908 
1898 
1905 
1908 
1900 
1908 


*  In  Italian  section. 


In  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  a  large  steel  manufac- 
turing community  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  im- 
migrant church  situation  in  1909  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  121. 

The  same  conditions  relative  to  the  character  and 
membership  of  alien  churches  obtain  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  where  recent  immigrants  have  settled.  In 
general,  they  have  brought  their  church  affiliations 
from  their  native  lands,  or,  in  other  words,  their  na- 
tive churches  have  provided  means  for  serving  the 
recent  immigrant  in  his  new  home. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  statement  for  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  that  parochial  schools  are  affiliated  with 
the  immigrant  churches.  This  is  also  typical  of  the 
general  situation.  These  schools  offer,  as  a  rule,  both 
secular  and  religious  instruction.    A  foreign  language 
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is  generally  used  in  teaching,  but  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  schools  instruction  is  also  given  in  reading  and 
writing  English. 

IMMIGRANT   CHURCHES  IN  JOHNSTOWN,   PA.,    1909 


Race 


Denomination 


Croatian  • . 
Croatian. . 
Croatian. . 
Servian. .. 
Gcnnan.  • . 

Inch 

Italian.... 
Magyar... 
Magyar... 
Magyar... 
PoUrii.... 
Slovak. . . . 
Slorak. . . . 
Slovak..., 
Slovak. . . . 
Welsh.... 
Wd»h.... 
WeUh.... 


' 


Greek    Catholic 

Roman  Catholic... 

Greek,  orthodox.... 

Roman  Catholic... 

•  • . •    do 

....    do  *     

Colonist     

Hungarian  Reformed 
Roman  Catholic... 

....    do    

Greek   Catholic 

....    do    ..w ». 

Lutheran     

Roman   Catholic... 

Baptist  t   

Congnregational  f     . . 
Lutheran  t    


11 


•8 


150 
700 

600 

1,500 

1,100 

800 

76 

800 

600 

1,200 

1,200 

100 

500 

600 


\ 


700 


65 

200 

100 

800 

840 

100 

80 

70 

200 

800 

200 

40 

100 

100 

800 


Parochial  School 


1907  None 

1908  Do. 


1902 

1866 
1868 
1906 
1908 
1908 
1901 
1900 
1896 
1908 
1908 
1902 

1864 


Do. 

Five  days  per  week. 

Do. 
None 

Do. 
Saturday  classes 
Five  days  per  week. 

Do. 

Do. 
None 

Do. 

Da 

Da 


*  In  Italian  section.  t  In  American  section. 

Note. — ^All  except  those  indicated  otherwise  are  m  the  foreign  section. 


Fraternal  and  Other  Organisations 

A  large  number  of  fraternal  and  beneficial  organi- 
zations also  flourish  in  immigrant  communities.  Some 
of  these  societies  are  political  and  social  in  their  ob- 
jects, but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  members  against  sickness  or  death. 
Their  existence  is  usually  closely  bound  up  with  some 
church  to  which  the  members  belong.  Nearly  all  of 
the  immigrant  benefit  societies  are  conducted  on  the 
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assessment  plan  with  certain  variations.  The  oom- 
mon  method  of  conducting  the  society  is  that  of  a 
mutual  organization  with  a  fixt  payment  or  assess- 
ment for  death  or  other  contingencies.  Usually  the 
payment  is  a  death  benefit  sufficient  to  cover  funeral 
expenses. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  various 
immigrant  fraternal  and  other  organizations  the  table 
on  page  123  which  sets  forth  the  societies  among  the 
alien  population  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  may  be 
presented  as  typical.  Similar  organizations  are  to  be 
found  in  other  industrial  localities  and  the  situation 
in  Johnstown  may  be  said  to  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Immigrant  Business  Establishments 

Aliens  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
smaller  industrial  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  in  the 
larger  cities,  are  engaged  in  all  branches  of  small 
business  undertakings. 

In  some  of  the  immigrant  localities  of  recent  origin, 
such  as  those  in  the  different  mining  districts  or  in 
the  comparatively  recently  established  glass  or  steel 
manufacturing  towns  like  Granite  City,  Illinois,  large 
immigrant  mercantile  houses  have  been  established  to 
cater  to  the  wants  of  the  newcomers.  They  are  usu- 
ally a  combination,  consisting  of  a  general  store,  saloon, 
banking  and  steamship  agency,  and  rooming  house,  the 
upper  rooms  being  used  for  the  last-named  purpose. 
Some  of  these  establishments  recently  investigated  by 
the  Federal  government  represented  capital  invest- 
ments ranging  from  $25,000  to  $40,000.  These  mer- 
cantile houses,  however,  usually  disappear  after  the 
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GRANTS.  JOHNSTOWN,  PA.,  1909 


Name 


Crattiaa  So- 
act  J   

Germui  Bene- 
ficial Union. 


Hnnffarian 
Moweal  So- 
ciety. 

Hvaftrian  Re- 
formed Soci- 
ety. 

Italian  Frater- 
nal Society. 


Polifh    Benefit 


IoUm  Manner 


Race 


Croatian 
German. 


Magyar. 

. . .do. . • 

Italian.. 
Polish... 


St      ^wvih's  Slorak.. 
Benon 


So- 


St.  Laslo 
Benefit  So- 
cicrf. 

St  Wuft  So- 
ciety (fe- 
male). 


St  Michael 
Society 
( h  r  a  n  c  B 
fine). 


St  Nichola 
Croatian  So- 
ciety. 

St  Rocns  Cro- 
atian 


St  Stephcn't 
Benefit  S^ 
cjety. 

SMA  Society 
VerboT  a  y 

(Banrfif  .T  tfe. 

md  0«ath 


rh 


Magyar. 


. . .do* . • 


••do. • • 


Croatian 


...do. 


Slorak.. 


• . .do. . . 
Magyar. 


Character 


Political  and 

aociaL 
Benefit 


Musical  and 


Benefit  and 


Benefit. 


. . .00. ...•*• 


. . .uO. • • . * . • 


■ . .QO. • • . . . 


. ■ .QO* ■ • • . . 


. . .QO. • ■ . . . 


• .QO. • • . . . 


. . .uO. • . . . . 


Benefit  and 
social. 


Benefit. 


1^ 

II 


100 


60 


50 


250 


800 


100 


700 


700 


50 


60 


Political.... 
Benefit 


800 


100 


750 


60 
800 


Dues 


None    

$2.60  per  month 


25c    par   month 


60c  per  month 
and  assess- 
ments     


60c    a  month.. 


50c.     a     month 
and 
ments 


60c   a  month.. 


Aasessment  av- 
eraging about 
$80  per  an- 
num     

Assessment  $26 
on  an  average 
per   annum . . . 

26c  per  month; 
60c  assess- 
ment on  death 
of   members. . 


60c.  a  month ; 
$1  assessment 
on  death  of 
members    .... 


Assessment 
$1.60,  $2  per 
month,  and  $1 
on  death  of 
every   member 

Assessment  $1 
to  $2  per 
month    


Assessment 
about  $25  per 
annum    ..... 


None    

$1.86    a    month 
men;  65c  for 


Benefits 


None 

flO  per  week  for 
5  weeks  sick- 
ness ;  $600  at 
death  with  • 
per  cent  at  end 
of    10    yeara. 

|2  per  week  sick- 
ness. 

|5  per  week  sick- 
ness ;    850    for 

funeral 


penses. 

|6  a  week  and 
doctor's  attend- 
ance; funeral 
expenses. 

86  per  week  sick* 
ness;  $1  as- 
sessed from 
each  member 
for  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

85    a   week   tick- 


86  per  week  siek- 
ness:  |1,000  at 
death. 

Do. 


$1.50  per  week 
sickness;  826 
funeral  ex- 

penses, each 
member  con- 
tributing 50c 

$5  per  week  sick- 
ness; $60  for 
funeral  ex- 
penses, each 
member  c  0  n  - 
tributing  81* 

$6  per  week  sick- 
ness ;  $800  at 
death,  depend- 
ing on  the  num- 
ber of  members. 

$5,  per  week  dur- 
ing sickness; 
funeral  expenses 
and  $800. 

$5  per  week  for 
sickness  ;$1,000 
in  case  of 
death. 

None 

$5  per  week  aiek- 
aess ;  $800  at 
death  for  hcA 
men  and  wom- 
an; Itii  ol  cyf 
or  Itob.   8800. 
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community  which  they  serve  has  become  firmly  estab* 
lished  and,  as  a  nile,  immigrant  business  activities 
are  confined  to  quite  small  establishments,  restricted 
with  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  restaurants, 
fruit  stands  or  shoe-shining  parlors,  to  the  sections  of 
the  cities  and  towns  occupied  by  the  alien  population. 
The  immigrant  business  man,  by  the  mere  fact  that 
he  is  an  alien,  is  placed  at  a  decided  advantage  over 
native  competitors,  for  the  inhabitants  of  an  immi- 
grant conununity  naturally  patronize  with  one  accord 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  operate  stores  and 
shops. 

There  are  no  general  statistics  which  afford  an  in- 
sight into  the  tendency  of  the  different  races  to  en- 
gage in  business.  The  Greeks  have  gone  into  the 
candy  and  restaurant  business  to  a  large  extent, 
while  the  Hebrews  favor  the  clothing  business.  More- 
over, in  any  given  community  the  proportion  of  cer- 
tain races  in  business  enterprises  will  be  largely  de- 
termined by  the  racial  composition  of  the  community. 
A  few  statements,  however,  as  to  the  business  situa- 
tion in  a  number  of  representative  industrial  cities 
will  throw  a  light  on  the  general  situation.  The 
tabulation  opposite  shows  the  number  of  immigrants 
in  business  and  the  kind  of  business  followed  in 
Lackawanna  City,  a  steel  manufacturing  locality  near 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Another  illustrative  example  may  be  taken  from 
Steelton,  also  a  steel  manufacturing  city  located  near 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1909  there  were  85 
immigrant  business  establishments  in  this  city  with 
an  approximate  capital  investment  of  $285,765.  The 
number  of  immigrants  in  each  specified  business,  by 
race,  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  125. 
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These  statements  from  representative  communities 
serve  to  illustrate  the  prevailing  conditions  so  far  as 
progress  among  recent  immigrants  is  concerned  in  en- 
gaging in  business  and  enterprises.  Their  activities 
are  limited  practically  to  small  establishments  for  sup- 
plying groceries,  clothing,  meat,  and  other  articles  of 
general  consumption  to  the  recent  immigrant  popula- 
tion. 

Coffee  Houses  and  Saloons 

Another  interesting  institution  often  met  with  in 
immigrant  communities  is  the  immigrant  coffee-house, 
which  is  modeled  after  similar  institutions  in  Europe. 
It  is  intended  to  meet  the  tastes  and  habits  of  die 
Greek,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  races  who  do  not  pat- 
ronize the  American  saloon  or  drink  intoxicants  after 
the  manner  of  the  Germans,  Croat ians,  Slovaks, 
Poles,  Magyars,  and  the  members  of  other  races. 
The  coffee-houses  are  usually  large,  well-lighted 
rooms,  furnished  with  small  tables  and  plain  chairs. 
Tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  including  even  the  Turkish 
pipe,  is  to  be  had,  as  well  as  tea,  coffee,  cider,  soft 
drinks,  and  ice  cream. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  prohibition  amendment, 
the  immigrant  saloon  was  quite  largely  used  for 
general  congregation  and  social  intercourse.  It  was 
characterized  generally  by  less  drunkenness  and  dis- 
order than  American  saloons  of  the  same  type.  At 
the  present  time  it  would  seem  as  if  immigrant  res- 
taurants catering  to  particular  races  were  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  saloon.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  a  number  of  Greek,  Armenian  and 
Russian  restaurants,  each  with  its  distinctive  dishes 
and  foods. 


VIII 

LIVINO  CONDITIONS  AND  CONGESTION 

In  Large  Cities 

CONGESTION  OF  POPULATION  A  SERIOUS  EVIL 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  workers  for  social  betterment  in  our 
large  cities,  that  the  congestion  of  the  population  in 
the  poorer  quarters,  is  among  the  greatest  of  evils, 
and  that  this  overcrowding  is  to  a  great  extent 
brought  about  by  the  incoming  of  new  immigrants  in 
large  numbers.  The  facts,  however,  regarding  gen- 
eral conditions  have  not  heretofore  been  well  known. 
Previous  investigations  have  been  mostly  the  work 
of  individuals  sent  out  by  the  "social  settlements"  or 
by  charitable  societies  with  the  purpose  of  making 
local  studies.  Inquires  have  not  been  made  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  average 
conditions.  It  has  been  natural  that  investigators 
should  see  primarily  the  worst  cases,  and  that  they 
should  note  especially  the  great  number  of  people 
living  in  a  block,  and  should  judge  of  the  conditions 
very  largely  from  the  number  of  people,  rather  than 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  live.  Fur- 
thermore, no  accurate  comparison  between  the  dif- 
ferent cities  was  possible. 

METHODS    OF    INVESTIGATION 

Recognizing  these  facts,  and  also  the  importance  of 
the  question,  the  Immigration  Commission  decided  to 

My 
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make  as  careful  an  investigation  as  was  practicable.* 
Seven  large  cities  representing  different  sections  of  the 
country,  different  industrial  interests  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  different  immigrant  races,  were  se- 
lected— New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Qeveland,  Buffalo,  Milwaukee.  By  careful  inquiries 
the  sections  of  the  city  were  chosen  where  the  living 
conditions  were  the  worst,  and  blocks  were  taken,  as 
far  as  possible,  that  were  inhabited  largely  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  single  race,  in  order  that  if  there 
were  any  racial  tendencies  these  might  easily  be  dis- 
covered. 

In  order  that  not  exceptional  but  average  conditions 
might  be  noted,  it  was  decided  to  question  carefully 
every  family  within  the  area  chosen.  In  most  cases 
one  side  of  the  street  between  two  cross  streets  was 
selected.  As  many  as  one  hundred  families  at  least 
of  each  race  or  nationality  were  studied  in  order  that 
the  conditions  shown  might  be  typical  or  representa- 
tive. In  a  number  of  instances  two  hundred  families 
and  more  of  a  special  race  in  one  city  were  investi- 
gated. In  a  few  cases,  where  it  was  not  possible  to 
find  within  one  block  or  within  two  or  three  blocks 
situated  nearly  together  so  many  families  of  one  race, 
those  families  were  found  in  different  sections  of  the 
city,  and  thus  the  ratio  number  was  made  complete, 
even  tho  the  families  were  somewhat  scattered.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  the  figures  secured  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  represent  living  conditions 
in  certain  sections  of  a  city  where  every  family  was 
investigated. 

Ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  households  were 
visited  by  agents  of  the  Immigration  Commission  and 

*  Reports  of  Immignition  CommiMtoa,  Vols.  26  and  2^ 
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the  statistics  of  51,006  individuals  were  taken.  It 
shotild  not  be  forgotten  that  the  investigation  con- 
cerned only  the  overcrowded  poor  quarters  of  the 
cities.  In  those  sections,  however,  the  record  is  not 
that  of  the  extreme  cases,  but  of  every  case,  and 
while  very  many  most  deplorable  conditions  were 
found,  the  fact  is  clearly  established  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  immigrants  in  these  great  cities  lead 
a  hardworking^  honest  life,  that  their  homes  are 
reasonably  clean,  and  that  the  undesirable  conditions 
found  in  these  congested  quarters  are  in  many  in- 
stances not  the  fault  of  the  inhabitants,  but  exist 
largely  in  spite  of  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
city  authorities  do  not  provide  sufficient  facilities  for 
an  adequate  water  supply,  for  proper  cleaning  of  the 
streets,  and  for  satisfactory  drainage  and  sewerage 
conditions. 

UENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  A 

FACTOR 

The  investigation  showed  that  the  length  of  time 
that  the  people  have  been  in  the  United  States  is  a 
very  important  factor  affecting  congestion.  After  the 
immigrants  have  remained  here  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  usually  the  wages  are  high  enough  so 
that  they  can  acquire  some  property,  and  thus  afford 
to  move  out  from  very  congested  localities  into  sec- 
tions where  living  conditions  are  much  better.  Over- 
crowding is  largely  from  economic  necessity.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  any  race,  or  of  more  than  a  few  individuals. 

In  the  districts  visited  in  the  large  cities  included 
in  the  congestion  study  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, the  races  of  recent  immigration  numerically  best 
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represented  were  the  South  Italians,  Hebrews,  Poles, 
Slovaks,  Syrians  and  Lithuanians;  while  among  the 
races  that  have  been  in  this  country  for  a  longer 
period,  the  Irish,  Bohemian  and  German  were  the 
ones  most  frequently  found.  In  all  of  the  cities 
studied,  the  Russian  Hebrews  and  South  Italians 
were  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  congested 
districts.  In  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  the  Poles, 
Bohemians  and  other  Slavic  races  were,  relatively 
speaking,  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  cities. 

Out  of  every  lOO  foreign-bom  male  heads  of 
households  investigated,  about  48  have  come  to  the 
United  States  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  about 
21  within  five  years.  Of  the  races  represented 
by  any  considerable  numbers,  the  Magyars  have 
the  largest  per  cent,  of  arrivals  within  the  past  ten 
years,  84  out  of  100.  The  foreign-bom  negroes 
have  the  next  largest  proportion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprize  to  many  people  that  the  negroes  are  coming 
into  the  country  as  immigrants,  but  at  the  present 
time  large  numbers  are  arriving,  especially  from 
Porto  Rico  and  other  West  India  Islands. 

It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  immigration,  at  any 
rate  in  the  districts  studied,  seems  to  be  largely  migra- 
tion from  the  country  to  the  city,  of  people  that  here- 
tofore have  been  unfamiliar  with  city  conditions. 
Out  of  each  100  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  at  the 
time  of  coming  to  the  United  States,  39  had  been 
engaged  in  farming  in  the  country  from  which  they 
came.  Considering  only  those  races  represented  by 
100  or  more  the  Irish  showed  the  highest  proportion 
of  those  who  were  farmers  abroad — 69.2  per  cent 
The   Lithuanians   were   next   with   67.1    per   cent. 
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The  South  Italians  had  43.9  per  cent.,  while  very  few 
Hebrews,  either  Russians  or  others,  were  fanners  in 
Europe.  Only  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  Hebrews 
and  5.5  per  cent,  of  other  Hebrews  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  abroad. 


OVERCROWDING  IN  ROOMS 

The  number  of  persons  Kving  in  the  houses  in  con- 
gested districts  is,  on  the  average,  smaller  than  is  or- 
dinarily believed.  In  the  households  investigated  by 
the  Immigration  Commission,  the  average  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  for  100  rooms  was  only  134,  and  for 
100  sleeping  rooms,  232.  The  cities  may  be  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  crowding  in  the 
following  order:  Boston,  144  persons  for  100  rooms; 
Philadelphia,  141;  Cleveland,  140;  New  York,  139; 
Buffalo,  133;  Chicago,  126;  Milwaukee,  114.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  of 
overcrowding  is  rather  a  matter  of  rooms,  or  sleeping 
rooms,  than  a  crowding  of  people  upon  the  ground 
area.  Living  conditions  are  often  much  better  in  large 
tenement  hotises,  than  in  smaller  private  houses  that 
have  been  converted  for  the  use  of  several  families.* 

The  investigation  of  the  Immigration  Commission 
showed  that  the  congestion  was  considerably  greater 
in  foreign  than  in  native  households,  whether  whites 
or  n^roes  are  taken  into  consideration.  Among  the 
immigrant  races  represented  by  100  or  more  house- 
holds, the  degree  of  congestion  was  found  greatest 
among  the  Slovenians,  where  the  average  number  of 
persons  for  100  rooms  reached  172.  The  South 
Italians  averaged  166,  the  Poles  155,  the  Russian  He- 

*  Hoastnff  conditions  hive  not  ^oiwn  any  better  since  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Immifration  Commissioti.  In  fact,  the.  absence  of  buildinf 
darisc  the  war  has  undoubtedly  aggravated  the  lituatlbn. 
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brews  147.  The  lowest  average  was  among  the 
Swedes,  where  the  average  number  of  persons  for  100 
rooms  was  only  93,  and  the  Germans,  with  an  average 
of  99. 

OVERCROWDING    IN    SLEEPING-ROOMS 

Perhaps  a  better  test  of  the  condition  of  congestion 
is  found  by  the  average  number  of  persons  per  sleep- 
ing-room. By  this  test,  the  Slovenians  again  occupy 
the  bad  preeminence,  with  2.99  persons  per  sleeping- 
room.  The  Poles  with  2.72  persons,  Slovaks  with 
2.63,  South  Italians  with  2.54,  and  Magyars  with 
2.43,  also  show  a  high  degree  of  congestion.  The 
Russian  Hebrews  have  2.38  persons  for  each  sleeping- 
room.  In  this  respect  the  foreign-born  negroes  have 
the  best  record  with  only  1.90  per  sleeping-room,  the 
Swedes  have  1.92,  and  the  Germans  an  average  of 
2.03.  The  native-born  people  were  on  the  whole  dis- 
tinctly better — an  average  per  sleeping-room  of  1.93 
for  whites  and  1.78  for  negroes. 

In  the  immigrant  households  32.8  per  cent,  had  at 
least  three  persons  per  sleeping-room,  while  among 
the  households  of  the  native  whites  only  18.8  per  cent 
had  that  many  per  sleeping-room.  Only  0.8  per  cent 
of  the  native-born  whites  had  as  many  as  five  per- 
sons per  sleeping-room,  while  among  the  Slovenians 
13.8  per  cent,  had  five  or  more  per  room  and  5.2 
per  cent,  six  or  more  per  sleeping-room.  No  other 
race  had  half  as  large  a  percentage  with  six  or  more 
per  sleeping-room  as  the  Slovenians.  The  native-born 
Bohemians  and  Moravians  ranked  next  with  2.4  per 
cent.,  and  the  Greeks  and  South  Italians  each  with  2 
per  cent-  The  Russian  Hebrews  had  only  1.2  per 
cent,  while  among  the  Swedes  the  number   found 
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with  six  per  sleeping-room  was  too  small  for  compu- 
tation of  percentages. 

Of  all  the  Greek  households  investigated,  42.9  per 
cent,  occupied  all  of  their  rooms  as  sleeping-rooms 
as  did  42.1  per  cent,  of  the  Syrians,  and  22.7  per 
cent,  of  the  South  Italians,  while  of  the  Swedes  only 
0.7  per  cent,  occupied  all  of  their  rooms  as  sleeping- 
rooms,  and  of  the  negroes  who  were  immigrants  only 
0.8  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  7.6  per  cent,  of  the 
native-bom  negroes  of  native  fathers  occupied  all 
their  rooms  as  sleeping-rooms,  as  did  2.3  per  cent  of 
the  native  whites. 

BOARDERS    AND    LODGERS 

Overcrowding  is  perhaps  most  frequently  shown  by 
the  keeping  of  boarders  or  lodgers.  In  the  cities  in- 
vestigated by  the  Immigration  Commission,  about  26 
per  cent,  of  all  the  households  visited  kept  boarders 
or  lodgers.  In  New  York,  the  largest  city,  the  pro- 
portion was  almost  25  per  cent.  In  Milwaukee  it 
was  16.6  per  cent.  In  Chicago  the  largest  proportion 
was  found — ^30  per  cent.  Boston  ranks  next  with 
29.3  per  cent,  of  the  households  studied  having  board- 
ers or  lodgers.  Among  the  native-bom  of  foreign 
fathers  studied  by  the  Immigration  Commission,  10.2 
per  cent  of  the  families  keep  boarders;  among  the 
foreign-bom,  27.2  per  cent.  Of  all  the  Lithuanian 
inunigrant  families  70.3  per  cent,  had  boarders  or 
lodgers,  as  did  47.3  per  cent,  of  the  Hungarians, 
42.9  per  cent,  of  the  North  Italians,  37.2  per  cent, 
of  the  Swedes,  41  per  cent,  of  the  Slovaks,  37.9  per 
cent,  of  the  Slovenians,  and  '35.5  per  cent,  of  the 
Poles.  On  the  other  hand,  only  9.5  per  cent,  of  the 
Germans,  5.3  per  cent,  of  the  Syrians,  16.7  per  cent 
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of  the  Irish  and  13.  i  per  cent,  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians,  kept  boarders  and  lodgers.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  on  the  whole  it  is  the  new  immigrants 
that  take  boarders,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  consider- 
able difference  among  the  races  in  the  extent  to 
which  boarders  and  lodgers  are  brought  into  the 
households. 

RENT 

The  matter  of  overcrowding  is  in  part  a  question 
of  rent.  Naturally  this  large  factor  in  the  living  ex- 
penses is  considerably  higher  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
cities  than  in  those  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  rents 
are  highest  in  New  York,  where  the  average  rent  per 
room  was  found  to  be  $3.89  per  month,  and  lowest  in 
Cleveland,  where  the  average  per  room  was  $2.03 
per  month.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  100 
rooms  was  about  the  same  in  the  two  cities,  139  in 
New  York,  and  140  in  Cleveland.  The  households 
of  immigrants,  as  compared  with  the  native-bom 
wage-earners,  paid,  generally  speaking,  the  same  if 
not  higher  rent  per  room,  but  lower  rent  per  person, 
as  among  the  immigrants  there  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  much  larger  number  of  persons  per  room. 

The  average  rent  per  room  paid  by  the  different 
races,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission,  is  a  matter  of  interest.  The 
native-bom  whites  paid  $2.51  on  the  average,  and  the 
foreign-bom  $2.90.  The  native-born  negroes  paid 
$3.00,  and  the  foreign-born  negroes  $3.38.  The 
highest  average  rent  per  room  per  month  was  paid  by 
the  Greeks,  $4.59.  The  Russian  Hebrews  paid  $3.5 1» 
other  Hebrews  $3.52.  The  native-bom  Poles  showed 
the  lowest  average  rent  per  room,  $1.60;  the  Slove* 
nians  $2.20;  the  South  Italians  $3.28. 
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Quite  difiPerent  is  the  average  rent  per  person  both 
as  regards  location  and  nationality.  In  New  York 
City  the  average  rent  per  person  per  month  was  $2.79, 
in  Qeveland  only  $1.37,  in  Boston  $2.12,  in  Chicago 
$1.74.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprize  to  many  that  the 
native-bom  negro  paid  $3.11  per  person,  while  the 
native-bom  white  showed  a  rent  of  only  $2.60  per 
person.  Among  the  foreign-born,  also,  the  negro  paid 
the  highest  rent  per  person,  $3.25.  The  lowest  rent 
per  person,  $1.29,  was  paid  by  the  immigrant  Slove- 
nian. In  all  cases  the  effort  was  clearly  and  suc- 
cessfully made  by  recent  immigrants  to  reduce  rent 
per  person  by  increasing  the  number  of  persons  per 
room.  In  many  cases  this  was  done  by  taking  in 
boarders  and  lodgers. 

HOME    OWNERSHIP 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  note  that  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  families  studied  owned  their  homes. 
The  proportion  of  the  home  owners  among  the  native- 
bom  whites  was  considerably  less  than  half  as  great 
as  among  immigrants.  Of  those  studied,  5.7  per  cent, 
of  the  native-bom  and  10.4  per  cent,  of  the  foreign- 
bom  owned  their  homes. 

Among  the  different  races  of  immigrants,  25.8  per 
cent  of  the  Germans — ^the  race  with  the  best  showing 
— had  acquired  homes.  The  Swedes  ranked  high 
with  19.4  per  cent.,  the  Irish  with  12.5  per  cent,  the 
Poles  with  17  per  cent,  and  the  Slovenians  with  ii.i 
per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  not  enough  of  the  im- 
migrant negroes  or  of  the  Greeks  to  record,  had 
purchased  homes;    while  but  6.4  per  cent,  of   the 
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Russian  Hebrews,  only  0.6  per  cent,  of  the  Syrians, 
and  4.6  of  the  Magyars  had  been  thus  provident. 

This  difference  among  the  races  was  due  in  part  to 
occupation,  which  leads  the  immigrant  into  different 
cities.  In  New  York,  which  is  a  large  tenement-house 
district,  comparatively  few,  or  only  0.5  per  cent., 
owned  their  'homes,  while  in  Milwaukee,  where 
smaller  houses  are  found,  19.8  per  cent,  owned  their 
homes,  and  in  Buffalo  17.5  per  cent.  Even  in  Chicago 
16.3  per  cent,  had  purchased  homes;  in  Boston,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  4.4  per  cent.,  and  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  its  many  rows  of  small  houses,  only  7.4 
per  cent. 

CARE    OF     home:      SANITATION 

Living  conditions  are  shown  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  care  and  equipment  of  the  home.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  classify  the  care  of  the  apartment 
visited  into  four  different  grades :  good,  fair,  bad,  and 
very  bad.  The  investigators  took  great  pains  to  see 
that  the  same  standard  was  maintained  in  all  of  the 
different  cities.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that 
of  the  entire  number  studied,  foreign  and  native,  45.2 
per  cent,  of  the  apartments  were  considered  kept  in 
good  condition,  39  per  cent,  were  fair,  12.9  per  cent, 
bad,  and  only  2.9  per  cent,  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
native-born  ranked  rather  better  than  the  foreign-bom 
in  this  regard,  50.6  per  cent,  of  the  former  and  only 
44.2  per  cent,  of  the  latter  having  their  apartments 
rated  as  good.  The  condition  of  the  apartments  of 
native-bom  white  Americans  is  even  better  if  the 
distinction  is  made  between  the  whites  and  the 
negroes  in  the  native-bom.  Among  the  foreign-bom 
there  seems  to  be  all  through  a  very  marked  dis- 
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tinction;  in  this  regard  the  Swedes  were  best,  75.7 
per  cent,  of  their  apartments  being  rated  as  good. 
The  Germans  were  next  with  71.5  per  cent,  and  the 
Bohemians  and  Moravians  were  next  in  order  with 
65.8  per  cent,  of  their  apartments  in  good  condition. 
Among  the  lowest  were  the  Greeks,  with  only  12.2 
per  cent;  the  Syrians,  26.1  per  cent.;  the  South 
Italians,  30.9  per  cent,;  Slovenians,  30.2  per  cent. 
The  North  Italians  again  ranked  above  the  average, 
with  49.3  per  cent.,  and  the  Russian  Hebrews  barely 
above,  with  45.5  per  cent. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  care  of  the  homes,  of  course,  depends  largely 
upon  the  water  supply,  and  this  is  a  matter  generally 
determined  by  the  city  authorities  and  not  by  the 
residents.  The  question  of  sewerage  is  also  important. 
The  districts  investigated  in  Philadelphia  and  Qeve- 
land  made  the  least  satisfactory  showing  in  regard  to 
sanitary  equipment — facilities  for  water  supply  and 
for  toilet  accommodations.  New  York,  as  well  as 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  made  a  comparatively  good 
showing  in  this  respect. 

There  seems  to  be  a  decided  difference,  neverthe- 
less, among  the  various  races — ^the  South  Italians 
and  the  Syrians  among  the  recent  immigrants,  and  the 
Irish  among  the  older  immigrants,  not  being  so  well 
provided  with  sanitary  equipment  as  were  the  other 
races.  This  depends,  of  course,  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  income,  but  apparently  also  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  persons  themselves  upon  having 
proper  water  supply  and  toilet  accommodations. 
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HOUSING  VERSUS  HEALTH* 

Abram  I.  Elkus,  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Commission  of  the  State  of  New  Yotic,  as  a  result 
of  a  tenement  house  survey  of  New  York  City,  made 
in  1919,  states: 

By  the  time  this  work  is  completed  we  will  have  Tisited 
1,700  houses,  consisting  of  about  34,000  apartments^  ac- 
commodating between  175,000  and  200,000  persons. 

In  innumerable  instances  families  are  crowded  together 
in  dark,  ill-smelling  apartments  and  are  unable  to  find  other 
quarters.  ...  To  a  great  extent  vacancies  exist  in 
Italian  and  other  foreign  districts.  There  has  been  prac- 
tically no  immigration  during  the  ^ast  few  years.  During 
this  time  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian 
sections  in  the  lower  and  upper  East  Side  went  abroad  to 
fight  for  their  country. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  immigrants  who  have  once 
known  better  quarters  than  the  slums  cannot  be  induced  to 
live  in  them  again.  It  is  in  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
newly  arrived  immigrants  that  the  most  miserable  tenements 
are  found.  .  .  .  It  is  apparent  that  one  who  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  comparatively  better  conditions  in  the 
Bronx  and  upper  Manhattan  cannot  be  induced  to  retuni 
to  these  portions  of  the  city  where  the  old,  dark  tenements 

are   in   such    abominable   repair All    of    these 

apartments  have  interior,  dark  rooms,  but  these  exist  in 
practically  every  neighborhood  that  was  investigated  by 
the  committee.  In  a  block  in  the  East  Forties  vacancies 
existed  in  houses  of  a  similar  type.  Very  often  thejr  were 
caused  by  a  lack  of  proper  sanitary  and  toilet  facilities. 
These  were  situated  very  often  in  the  yards  and  were  used 
by  a  number  of  families.  The  rooms  in  the  vacant  apart- 
ments are  dark  and  in  many  cases  damp.  Practically  all 
the  houses  were  in  need  of  repair. 

Certain  of  the  conditions  that  were  found  to  exist  in  prac- 
tically every  block  can  be  remedied  by  better  management 
These  include  lack  of  repairs,  such  as  walls  without  plaster- 

*Mic!iael  M.  D^tU,  Jr.,  on  "immigrant  Heilth  aad  tiie  Comaraaity," 
9*   79- 
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bg,  walls  needing  painting,  dirty  halls,  courts  and  yards, 
and  above  all,  unsanitary  conditions  brought  about  through 
lack  of  care  of  toilets. 

A  study  of  a  block  in  the  East  Forties  gives  some  very 
good  examples  of  conditions  difficult  to  remedy.  The  thirty- 
six  tenement  houses  in  this  block  are  all  old  brick  houses, 
built  before  1901  and  showing  all  the  evils  of  the  "old  law" 
tenement  construction.  The  lighting  is  particularly  bad. 
Of  some  1,200  rooms  in  the  block,  600  have  indirect  lighting 
—that  is,  they  have  no  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air,  only 
so-called  windows  opening  on  to  another  room.  Of  the 
other  600  rooms  only  half  have  windows  to  the  street.  The 
others  open  on  a  back  yard  or  on  a  court  Of  course,  these 
600  dark  rooms  must  be  used.  In  almost  every  case  they  are 
bedrooms.  It  is  evident  that  at  least  600  people  and  probably 
a  great  many  more — since  at  least  one,  often  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  people  sleep  in  these  dark  bedrooms — ^are 
compelled  to  sleep  under  unsanitary  conditions,  no  matter 
how  well  they  keep  their  apartments.  There  are  apartments 
of  three  and  four  rooms,  arranged  in  corridor  fashion — that 
is  to  say,  each  succeeding  room  depending  on  the  last  for  the 
exit  and  entrance.  On  the  plans  filed  with  the  tenement 
House  Department,  these  rooms  would  be  labeled  suc- 
cessively parlor,  dining-room,  living-room,  with  toilet  adjoin- 
ing, and  bedroom.  Where  only  the  last  room  is  used  as  a 
bedroom,  proper  conditions  would  exist,  but  they  cannot  if, 
as  is  invariably  the  case,  the  so-called  parlor  and  dining-room 
and  often  the  kitchen  are  used  as  sleeping-quarters. 

Emma  Duke,  in  her  study  of  "Infant  Mortality  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,"  for  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  presents  fur- 
ther evidence  of  ill  health  resulting  from  bad  housing. 

Overcrowding,  according  to  Miss  Duke's  report, 
has  a  direct  relation  to  infant  mortality.  In  the  four 
wards  in  Johnstown  where  overcrowding  was  greatest, 
the  infant  mortality  was  190.2,  which  is  over  one- 
third  greater  than  the  rate  for  the  whole  city. 
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INCOMES 

The  question  of  earnings  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
interest.  Over  10,000  males  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  over  were  studied  in  this  respect  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation  of  housing  and  living  conditions  in 
the  large  cities.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  these 
were  found  to  be  $413,  or,  putting  the  matter  differ- 
ently, nearly  one-half  of  them  received  less  than 
$400.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  the  native- 
bom  white  were  $595,  of  the  negro  $441.  The  aver- 
age, on  the  whole,  of  the  native-bom  males  was  $533, 
of  the  foreign-bom  only  $385,  while  of  the  native- 
bom  of  foreign  fathers  the  yearly  earnings  were 
$526.  Among  the  foreign-born  the  earnings  were 
highest  among  the  older  immigrants — the  Swedes 
eaming  $692,  the  Germans  $613,  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  $538,  and  the  Irish  $535  each  year.  Among 
the  lowest  were  the  Syrians  witn  annual  eamings  of 
only  $321,  Servians  with  $325,  Poles  with  $365, 
South  Italians  with  $368,  North  Italians  with  $425, 
Russian  Hebrews  with  $461,  and  other  Hebrews  with 

$465. 

The  women,  as  a  rule,  eamed  little  more  than  one- 
half  as  much  as  the  men.  Two-thirds  of  them  re- 
ceived less  than  $300  per  year.  Of  the  races  repre- 
sented by  100  or  more  women,  the  South  Italians  and 
the  Poles  reported  the  average  yearly  eamings  of 
women  at  less  than  $200;  about  two-thirds  of  the 
South  Italian  women  were  reported  as  earning  less 
than  $200. 
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CAUSES    OF    CONGESTED    DISTRICTS 

The  chief  evil  arising  from  the  incoming  of  the 
immigrants  to  our  cities  is  the  tendency  to  crowd  to- 
gether in  a  certain  section,  and,  even  when  not  living 
in  wisanitary  conditions,  to  remain  isolated  from  the 
Americans,  thus  forming  foreign  colonies  and  checking 
assimilation.  Naturally,  the  great  majority  that  come 
to  these  cities  come  to  join  relatives  or  friends.  The 
original  selection  of  a  residence  is  largely  a  matter 
of  chance,  unless  it  is  determined  by  the  residence  of 
friends.  The  majority  of  newly  arrived  immigrants 
report  that  over  three-fourths  of  their  people  have 
spent  the  entire  period  of  their  residence  since  they 
came  to  the  United  States  in  the  neighborhood  where 
they  now  are.  Of  course,  the  economic  difficulty  of 
changing  their  location  hinders  moving ;  but  there  is  the 
further  influence  of  a  common  language,  the  common 
race,  and  usually  a  common  religion,  which  keeps  them 
together.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  desire  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  transportation  to  and  from  work  pre- 
vents them  from  moving  far  from  the  place  in  which 
they  have  first  settled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  earnings,  im- 
proved education,  social  ambition,  interest  in  Ameri- 
can institutions,  all  tend  to  hasten  the  scattering  and 
absorption  of  the  immigrants  into  the  general  body  of 
residents.  Whenever  their  earnings  have  become  such 
Aat  the  expense  of  moving  is  not  important,  or  when 
they  feel  that  they  have  finally  established  themselves 
as  citizens,  they  naturally  look  for  a  place  of  residence 
outside  the  crowded  districts.  Ability  to  speak  and 
read  English,  and  familiarity  with  the  conditions  of 
the  country,  help  their  choice  in  selecting  a  new  home. 
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Very  frequentiy  the  influence  of  the  children  who 
have  been  to  American  schools  and  have  grown  up  as 
Americans,  and  who  in  consequence  do  not  like  to  be 
identified  with  a  foreign  section  of  the  city,  is  a 
predominant  factor  in  determining  the  selection  of  a 
new  home. 

Industrial  Cities  and  Towns 

Unsatisfactory  household  arrangements  and  crowded 
living  conditions  are  even  more  characteristic  of 
the  strictly  industrial  towns  and  cities  than  of  the 
principal  urban  centers  of  population  such  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities.  This  condition 
of  affairs  arises  in  large  measure  from  the  less  degree 
of  permanency  of  residence  among  the  purely  indus- 
trial workers.  The  constraining  motive  among  the 
immigrant  wage-earners  at  first  is  to  earn  all  they  can 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  employment,  live 
upon  the  basis  of  minimum  cheapness,  and  save  as 
much  as  possible. 

'"the  boarding-boss  system'' 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  preponder- 
ance among  industrial  workers  of  recent  immigration 
of  single  men  or,  what  practically  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  married  men  who  have  left  their  fami- 
lies abroad.  This  situation,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  low  range  of  earnings  and  the  desire  to  save,  is 
responsible  for  the  small  extent  to  which  an  independ- 
ent form  of  family  life  exists  in  the  immigrant  colo- 
nies of  American  industrial  cities  and  towns.  The 
heads  of  families  find  it  necessary  to  take  boarders 
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and  lodgers  into  the  home  in  order  to  supplement  their 
earnings  in  the  mines,  mills  and  factories,  while  the 
larger  proportion  of  males  without  families  creates  a 
demand  for  a  cheap  group  method  of  living.  The 
plan  usually  followed  in  industrial  localities  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "the  boarding-boss  system."  Under 
the  "boarding-boss"  arrangement  a  married  immigrant 
or  his  wife,  or  a  single  man,  constitutes  the  head  of 
the  household,  which,  in  addition  to  the  family  of  the 
head,  will  usually  be  made  up  of  from  two  to  twenty 
boarders  or  lodgers.  Each  lodger  pays  the  boarding- 
boss  a  fixt  sum,  ordinarily  from  $2  to  $3  per  month, 
for  lodging,  cooking  and  washing,  the  food  being 
bought  by  the  boarding-boss  and  its  cost  shared  equally 
by  the  individual  members  of  the  group.  Another 
common  arrangement  is  for  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold to  purchase  his  own  food  and  have  it  cooked 
separately.  Under  this  method  of  living,  which  pre- 
vails among  the  greater  proportion  of  the  immigrant 
households,  the  entire  outlay  for  necessary  living  ex- 
penses of  each  adult  member  ranges  from  $9  to  $15 
each  month.  The  additional  expenditures  of  the  re- 
cent immigrant  wage-earners  are  small. 

OVERCROWDING 

The  congestion  resulting  from  this  method  of  living 
is  very  marked.  A  recent  study  of  15,127  households 
of  immigrant  industrial  workers  disclosed  the  fact 
that  4,978,  or  32.9  per  cent.,  kept  boarders  or  lodgers. 
A  similar  study  of  1,139  households  of  native  whites 
showed  that  only  114,  or  10  per  cent,  had  boarders 
or  lodgers.  The  following  table  shows  the  situation 
of  the  principal  races  of  recent  immigration  among 
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whom   the   tendency   toward   congestion   was   most 
marked : 


Rack  of  Hkao  or  Houssbold 


Number  of 
houMholds 
studied 


Houtebolds  keepixig 
boarders  or  lodgers 


Number 


Percent. 


Croatian  .... 
Italian,  North 
Italian,  South 
Lithuanian  . . 
Magyar    .... 

PoUsh    

Rumanian 
Russian    .... 
Ruthenian    . . 
Servian    .... 


617 

668 

1,680 

791 

911 

2,106 

77 

76 

581 

69 


867 

228 

612 

466  - 

488 

1,020 

60 

41 

802 

64 


50.5 
84.2 

88.5 
57.6 
68.6 
48.4 

77.f 
54.7 
56.0 
02.8 


The  average  number  of  boarders  and  lodgers  for 
each  IOC  of  all  immigrant  households  keeping  board- 
ers or  lodgers  was  353,  as  contrasted  with  only  168 
for  each  100  native  white  American  households.  For 
some  of  the  southern  or  eastern  European  immigrant 
households  the  average  was  much  higher  than  that 
shown  for  all  races.  The  Run>anians  averaged  12.23 
boarders  or  lodgers  per  household  keeping  boarders 
or  lodgers,  the  Bulgarians  8.29,  Servians  7.25,  Croa- 
tians  6.39,  and  Russians  4.02.  The  crowding  which 
resulted  may  be  readily  realized  when  it  is  known, 
for  example,  that  one-third  of  the  Bulgarian  house- 
holds were  living  in  one-room  apartments,  and  two- 
fifths  in  two  rooms. 

Of  all  the  households  of  foreign-born  wage-earners, 
numbering  15,127,  about  one-tenth  were  housed  in 
two  rooms,  one-fifth  in  three  rooms,  and  almost  one- 
third  in  four  rooms.  The  immigrant  households 
averaged  581  persons  for  each  100  apartments,  138 
persons  for  each  100  rooms,  and  253  occupants  for 
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each  100  sleeping-rooms.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
households  of  the  native  whites  of  native  fathers  had 
only  415  persons  for  each  100  apartments,  yy 
persons  for  each  100  rooms,  and  184  persons  for  each 
100  sleeping-rooms.  Many  of  the  households  of  re- 
cent immigrants  had  from  four  to  eight  persons  for 
each  sleeping-room,  the  maximum  ntmiber  being  con- 
ditioned only  on  the  available  space. 

CONGESTION  IN   SLEEPING-ROOMS 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the 
tendency  exhibited  by  immigrant  households  to  use  all 
of  the  rooms  of  their  apartments  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses. Of  the  total  number  studied  in  detail  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  about  5  per  cent,  used  all 
of  their  rooms  as  sleeping  quarters.  Of  the  Bul- 
garians 63.3  per  cent.,  of  the  Greeks  16.4  per  cent.,  of 
the  Ruthenians  12.1  per  cent,  and  of  the  Slovenians 
10.3  per  cent,  used  all  of  the  rooms  of  the  apartments 
in  which  they  lived  for  sleeping  purposes.  A  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  immigrant  households 
had  only  one  room  available  for  cooking,  eating  and 
general  living  purposes. 

RENT  IN   ITS  RELATION  TO  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

Perhaps  the  best  general  indication  of  the  congested 
conditions  and  low  standards  of  living  which  prevail 
in  the  households  of  immigrant  industrial  workers 
may  be  seen  in  the  average  rent  payments  per  person, 
due  to  the  tendency  of  the  immigrants  to  crowd  to- 
gether in  order  to  reduce  the  per  capita  rent  outlay. 
The  average  monthly  rent  payment  per  person  of 
wage-earners  who  were  native-born  whites  of  native 
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fathers  was  found  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
to  be  $2.81,  and  of  immigrant  industrial  workers  only 
$1.51.  The  Bulgarians  paid  only  $0.97,  the  Mace- 
donians $0.78,  the  Rumanians  $1.02,  the  Servians 
$1.03,  the  Croatians  $1.09,  the  Ruthenians  $1.15,  the 
Slovaks  $1.18  and  the  Poles  $1.24,  rental  monthly 
per  capita.  This  fact  alone  would  explain  why  Amer- 
ican wage-earners  often  object  to  immigrant  competi- 
tion, and  how,  as  in  the  case  of  money,  the  poorer 
supplants  the  better.  Is  it  best  for  the  country  that 
an  American  wage-earner  compete  with  a  Macedonian 
on  the  terms  shown? 

TENDENCIES  EXHIBITED  BY  RECENT  IMMIGRANTS 

General  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  have  been 
discust  in  another  connection.*  The  recent  immigrant 
is  more  inclined  than  the  native  American  or  than 
other  immigrants  to  use  the  so-calted  "company-house" 
system.  In  bituminous  coal-mining,  iron-ore  and  cop- 
per-mining communities  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
members  of  races  of  recent  immigration  arc  more 
commonly  found  in  company  houses  than  the  native 
American  and  British  and  northern  European  em- 
ployees. Wherever  possible,  the  two  latter  classes 
of  employees  settle  in  the  urban  centers  around  which 
the  mining  villages  cluster.  In  the  villages  themselves, 
where  all  classes  of  employees  are  found,  there  is 
little  discrimination  as  to  the  housing  facilities,  the 
usual  policy  of  the  mining  companies  being  to  rent  the 
houses  to  the  first  applicants  regardless  of  race. 
Likewise,  the  housing  conditions  of  the  immi- 
grants in  the  larger  industrial  towns  an4  cities  are 

*  See  Chapter  IV  on  Immigrant  Communities.  Chapter  XI,  eo,tit)e4 
"nilie    Immigrant   as   a    Dynamic    Factor   in    Industry." 
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unattractive  and  uninviting,  and  often  unsanitary  and 
dangerous  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Very  little 
interest  in  his  surroundings  is  evinced  by  the  recent 
immigrant.  The  duties  of  the  immigrant  housewife 
are  so  arduous  and  so  numerous  that  she  has  but  little 
time  to  keep  the  living  and  sleeping  quarters  in  a 
cleanly  condition.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
boarders  and  lodgers  also  tends  to  make  this  impos- 
sible. Consequently  the  houses  are  dirty,  as  a  rule 
badly  kept,  and  there  is  little  privacy  or  independent 
family  life.  As  a  rule,  there  are  no  water  or  sanitary 
appliances  in  the  house. 

TYPES    OF    IMMIGRANT    HOUSEHOLDS 

Space  is  not  available  to  enter  into  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  immigrant  households.  As  a  concrete 
illustration,  however,  of  the  living  conditions  which 
prevail  among  recent  immigrant  households,  two  com- 
posite and  representative  cases  may  be  described :  ( i ) 
a  household  in  an  industrial  locality  conducted  by  a 
family  with  one  or  more  children;  and  (2)  a  boarding 
group  composed  entirely  of  males.  The  first  type  of 
household  usually  occupies  a  four-room  apartment. 
The  rear  room  on  the  first  floor  is  used  as  a  kitchen 
and  living  and  dining-room  for  the  family  and  its 
boarders  and  lodgers.  It  is  equipped  with  an  ordinary 
cheap  cooking-range,  a  plain  table  and  simple  cooking 
and  eating  utensils.  Sometimes  there  is  running  water 
and  a  sink,  but  usually  water  must  be  carried  from  an 
outside  source.  In  this  room  the  household,  which 
may  consist  of  twelve  to  twenty  adults  and  children, 
cook  and  eat  All  the  laundry  work  for  the  entire 
household  is  done  in  this  room.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
general  living  and  loafing-room. 
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The  front  room  on  the  ground  floor  is  the  sleeping- 
room  of  the  head  of  the  household  and  his  wife  and 
children.  It  contains  all  their  personal  effects,  which 
are  very  meager.  Almost  all  of  the  available  floor 
space  is  occupied  by  beds  or  cots  for  the  family,  and 
clothing  is  hung  on  nails  around  the  walls. 

The  two  rooms  upstairs  are  given  over  to  boarders 
and  lodgers.  Their  furniture  consists  of  beds  or  cots, 
seating  facilities,  so  far  as  they  exist,  being  afforded 
by  the  beds  or  trunks  of  the  boarders.  Usually  four 
men  sleep  in  each  room,  the  only  limitation  upon  the 
number  in  each  room  being  the  available  space  for 
placing  beds  or  cots.  Working  or  other  clothes  are 
hung  about  the  walls  on  hooks  or  nails.  In  some  in- 
stances the  rooms  are  occupied  by  two  sets  of  lodgers, 
the  men  who  work  during  the  day  using  the  beds  at 
night  while  the  night-workers  occupy  the  same  beds 
during  the  day.  Household  conditions  throughout  are 
usually  very  dirty  and  unattractive. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  general  type  of  immigrant 
industrial  households,  composed  entirely  of  males,  the 
general  arrangement  is  the  same,  except  that  all  rooms 
are  used  for  sleeping  purposes.  Groups  of  this  char- 
acter usually  consist  of  four  to  eight  men  occupying 
one  to  two  rooms,  four  men  sleeping  in  a  room.  The 
rooms  are  used  indiscriminately  for  general  living 
purposes.  The  furniture  usually  consists  wholly  of 
beds  and  cots  and  a  small  stove  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing. The  different  members  of  the  group  take  turns 
in  doing  the  cooking  and  the  housework.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  as  unsatisfactory  as  are  the  con- 
ditions in  the  flrst  class  of  households,  the  conditions 
in  the  group  just  described  are  much  worse. 


IX 

THE  STATUS  OP  IMMIGRANTS  IN  INDUSTRIES 

Radical  changes  have  come  about  within  recent 
years  in  the  racial  make-up  of  the  operating  forces 
of  American  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments. 
Native  Americans  and  immigrant  employees  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  especially  in  the  unskilled  occupations,  been 
displaced  by  recent  immigrants  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The  employment  of 
recent  immigrant  races  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
the  development  of  new  processes  and  mechanical  in- 
ventions which,  in  a  large  measure,  have  eliminated 
the  elements  of  skill  formerly  required  of  American 
wage-earners. 

Racial  Classification  of  Industrial  Workers 

An  investigation  by  the  Federal  Government, 
including  within  its  scope  about  three-fourths  of  a 
million  industrial  workers,  has  disclosed  the  extent  to 
which  the  different  races  are  employed  in  American 
mines  and  factories."^ 

*  See  Report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  (18  volumes), 
cntitted,  "Immigrants  in   Industries/'     The  investigation  upon   which  this 

aort  u  based  was  conducted  during  the  last  half  of  190o,  and  the  first 
f  of  the  year  1909.  The  results  of  the  investigation  were  not  affected 
Sr  the  industrial  depression  which  followed  the  financial  breakdown  of 
.  ovember.  1907.  In  the  case  of  the  study  of  families  or  individuals  whose 
iacomes  had  been  impaired  by  the  depression,  an  allowance  was  made,  and 
Bormal  eamin|(s  and  incomes  secured.  The  same  method  was  followed  in 
■aldflc  inquiries  9m  to  housing  and  living  conditions.  In  this  connection, 
if  the  investigation  were  influenced  by  the  iifdustrial  depression,  the  result 
would  be  a  more  favorable  showing  for  the  recent  immigrant,  for  the 
reason  that  a  large  proportion  had  returned  to  their  native  countries,  and 
tiiuB  ktsened  the  degree  of  eonsestton  which  would  normally  obtain.  The 
data  received  from -700,000  employees  were  practically  all  obtained  during 
the  first  half  of  1909.  and  are  representative  of  normal  conditions.  For 
s  foil  account  of  the  history  and  scope  of  the  investigation,  see  "The 
lodustrial  Invcstigationa  of  ttic  United  States  Immigration  Commiasiott,'* 
Jeunal  of  Political  Economy,  July,  1910. 

U7 
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Of  the  total  number  of  619,595  industrial  workers 
included  in  this  study,  346,203,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  were  of  foreign  birth.  It  was  found  that  only 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners  in 
twenty-one  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  were 
native  white  Americans,  while  almost  three-fifths  were 
of  foreign  birth;  17  per  cent,  were  industrial  workers 
of  the  second  generation,  or  of  native  birth  but  of 
foreign  father,  and  5  per  cent  were  native  negroes. 
About  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  females,  as  contrasted 
with  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  men,  are  native-bom  of 
foreign  father.  Of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners 
of  foreign  birth  and  of  the  immigration  of  former 
years,  the  Germans  form  the  largest  proportion,  fol- 
lowed by  the  French-Canadians,  English,  Irish, 
Swedes,  Scotch,  French  and  Welsh,  in  the  order 
named.  Of  the  races  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  the  largest  proportion  of  wage-earners  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Poles,  the  representation  of  this  race 
being  almost  one-tenth  of  the  entire  operating  forces 
of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country.  The  race 
next  most  extensively  employed  is  the  Slovak,  fol- 
lowed by  the  South  Italian,  which  race,  in  turn,  is 
closely  followed  by  the  North  Italian.  The  Magyar, 
Lithuanian  and  Croatian  races  appear  in  the  next 
largest  proportions.  Altogether,  fifty-six  distinct  races 
appeared  in  the  working  forces  of  the  mines  and 
manufacturing  establishments  included  in  the  recent 
comprehensive  inquiry  of  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion. Thirty-seven  of  these  races  were  of  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  or  of  the  Orient  Almost  one- 
half  of  all  the  wage-earners  were  from  southern  and 
eastern  European  countries. 

The  proportion  of  foreign-bom  among  the  opera- 
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ting  forces  of  the  principal  branches  of  manufacturing 
and  mining  were  as  follows :  more  than  one-half  of 
the  iron  and  steel  workers,  employees  of  oil  refineries, 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments,  furni- 
ture factories,  leather  tanneries  and  finishing  estab- 
lishments and  woolen  and  worsted  goods  and  cotton- 
mill  operatives ;  about  two-fifths  of  the  glass  workers ; 
one-third  of  the  silk-mill  operatives,  glove-factory  em- 
ployees and  cigar  and  tobacco  makers;  seven-tenths 
of  men  and  women  garment  makers;  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  boot  and  shoe  factory  operatives ;  four- 
fifths  of  the  wage-earners  in  sugar  refineries. 

The  native-bom  white  Americans,  or  native-bom 
whites  of  native  father,  are  employed  most  extensive- 
ly in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  collars 
and  cuffs,  glass,  gloves,  and  shoes.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion, ranging  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the 
wage-earners  in  the  other  leading  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  the  country,  are  native  white  Americans. 
The  native  negroes  have  their  largest  numbers  of 
wage-earners  in  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing, 
bituminous  coal  mining,  construction  work,  and  iron- 
ore  mining  of  the  Southem  States ;  considerable  pro- 
portions are  also  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  industry.  The  wage-earners  of  the  sec- 
ond generation,  or  of  native  birth  of  foreign  father, 
have  about  the  same  racial  distribution  according  to 
industries  as  the  native-bom  whites  of  native  father. 

French-Canadians  are  pfincipally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  in  copper  mining  and  smelting,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  and  collars  and  cuffs.  The 
Croatians  are  found  in  the  largest  proportions  in  rail- 
road and  other  construction  work,  copper  mining  and 
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smelting,  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  iron-ore  min- 
ing, slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  bituminous  coal 
mining,  leather  manufacturing  and  oil  refining.  The 
Cuban  and  Spanish  races  are  almost  exclusively  wage- 
earners  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories.  The  Danish 
appear  in  the  greatest  number  in  collar  and  cuff  manu- 
facture. By  far  the  largest  proportions  of  the  Dutch 
are  employed  in  furniture  factories,  a  considerable 
percentage  also  being  found  in  silk  dyeing  and  silk 
goods  manufacturing  establishments.  The  English 
and  German  wage-earners  appear  among  the  working 
forces  of  all  the  principal  branches  of  industry,  the 
largest  proportions  of  the  former  race  being  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  copper  mining  and  smelting,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods,  while  the  Germans  have  the 
largest  numbers  in  sugar  refining,  silk  dyeing,  leather 
manufacturing  and  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  vehicles.  The  Finns  are  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  in  copper  mining  and  smelting  and  in  iron-ore 
mining  on  the  Minnesota  and  Michigan  ranges.  The 
Greek  race  shows  the  largest  number  of  representatives 
in  leather  and  cotton  goods  manufacturing  and  in  rail- 
road and  other  construction  work.  Hebrews  have  by 
far  the  largest  proportions  engaged  in  making  cloth- 
ing. Relatively  large  numbers  of  this  race  are  also 
found  in  glove  and  shoe  factories. 

North  and  South  Italians  are  most  extensively  em- 
ployed in  silk  dyeing,  railroad  and  other  construction 
work,  iron-ore  mining,  bituminous  coal  mining  and  in 
clothing  manufacturing.  Larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tions of  Lithuanians  appear  in  practically  all  of  the 
principal  branches  of  industry,  the  highest  percentages 
of  wage-earners  of  this  race  being  engaged  in  sugar 
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refining,  clothing  and  furniture  manufacturing,  in  the 
making  of  agricultural  implements  and  vehicles,  in  oil 
refining  and  bituminous  coal  mining.     Magyars  are 
also  well  distributed,  the  greatest  numbers  being  found 
in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  bituminous  coal  min- 
ing, agricultural  implements,  silk  dyeing,  and  sugar 
refining.  The  Poles  engage  in  all  classes  of  industries, 
the  largest  proportions  being  employed  in  sugar  re- 
fineries, agricultural  implement  and  vehicle  establish- 
ments, cotton  mills,   furniture  factories,  bituminous 
coal  mines,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and  leather 
manufacturing.  The  Portuguese  are  not  wage-earners 
in  any  considerable  numbers  outside  the  cotton  mills. 
The  Rumanians,  who  appear  in  small  numbers  in 
several  different  industries,  have  their  largest  rep- 
resentation in  railroad  and  other  construction  work 
and  in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing.     Russians  are 
extensively  engaged  in  sugar  refining,  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and 
in  bittmiinous   coal   mining.      The    Slovak   race    is 
most  largely  employed  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  oil 
refining,  and  iron  and  steel  manufacturing.     In  the 
minor  industries,  foreign-born  workmen  are  found  in 
varying  proportions.     In  small  manufactures  where 
skill  and  experience  are  required  of  employees,  the 
native  Americans  and  older  immigrants  from  northern 
and  western  Europe  predominate.    Where  machinery 
is  used,  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  have  usually 
found  a  lodgment  in  the  working  forces.     Sixty  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  male  portion  of  the  operating 
forces  in  carpet,  cutlery  and  tools,  rope,  twine  and 
hemp,    and    zinc-smelting    manufacturing    establish- 
ments, as  well  as  50  to  60  per  cent,  in  car  building 
and  repairing,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
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and  sewing-machine  manufacturing,  are  of  foreign 
birth. 

Length  of  Residence  of  Immigrant  Employees 

Of  the  employees  in  twenty  of  the  most  important 
industries  enumerated  above,  information  concerning 
length  of  residence  in  the  United  States  was  secured 
for  290,923  foreign-bom  persons.  Of  that  number, 
116,466,  or  40  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  years.  Of  the  total  number  belonging  to 
races  coming  from  northern  and  western  Europe  and 
Canada,  less  than  one-fifth  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years,  while  of  the  employees  of 
other  races — almost  entirely  from  southern  and  east- 
em  Europe — slightly  more  than  one-half  had  been  in 
this  country  less  than  five  years.  About  one-third  of 
the  foreign-born  employees  were  of  races  from  north- 
em  and  western  Europe  and  Canada,  but  of  the  immi- 
grant employees  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
less  than  five  years,  only  14.3  per  cent,  were  of  these 
geographical  areas. 

Reason  for  the  Employment  of  Southern  and  Eastern 

Europeans 

The  emplo)rment  of  recent  immigrant  wage-earners 
in  the  United  States  was  originally  due  to  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  manufacturers  and  mine  operators  to  se- 
cure other  labor  at  the  same  wages  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  labor  needs  of  the  country.  How  far  there 
was  afterward  a  reversal  of  cause  and  effect,  and  to 
what  extent  the  expansion  of  industry  was  stimulated 
by  the  availability  of  the  recent  immigrant  labor  sup- 
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ply,  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  It  is  a  matter  of 
speculation  and  controversy,  without  any  data  at  pres- 
ent upon  which  to  base  an  approximate  determination. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  employers  as 
to  the  desirability  of  this  class  of  labor,  they  found 
it  necessary  cither  to  employ  immigrant  labor  or  de- 
lay industrial  advancement.  They  chose  the  former 
course;  and  the  present  industrial  situation  is  the  re- 
sult 

Occupations  of  Immigrants 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  recent  immi- 
grant wage-earners  from  the  south  and  east  of  Europe 
are  fotmd  on  the  lowest  level  of  the  industrial  scale. 
Many  members  of  the  different  races  of  recent  arrival 
in  the  United  States  have  advanced  in  the  order  of 
occupations,  but  these  are  rather  cases  of  individual 
than  of  racial  progress.  Most  of  the  newcomers  have 
been  without  any  training  or  experience  abroad  in 
manufacturing  or  mining,  and  have  been  employed  in 
the  common  or  unskilled  labor  of  the  different  branches 
of  industry  in  this  country,  or  they  have  been  given 
work  to  do  in  connection  with  machine  processes 
which  are  largely  automatic  and  which  require  no 
special  training  or  apprenticeship.  The  one  notable 
exception  in  this  respect  is  furnished  by  the  Russian 
and  other  Hebrews,  the  majority  of  whom  have  had 
some  industrial  or  technical  training  before  coming 
to  the  United  States.  As  a  consequence,  they  find 
employment  chiefly  in  the  hand  trades,  or  enter  into 
business  in  a  small  way  after  reaching  this  country. 
The  only  branches  of  manufacturing  in  which  Russian 
and  other  Hebrews  are  extensively  engaged  are  cloth- 
ing, silk  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  and  gloves. 
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Weekly  and  Daily  Earnings,  'According  to  Race,  'Age, 

Sex  and  Industry 

The  rates  of  pay  and  earnings,  therefore,  of  south- 
ern and  eastern  European  industrial  workers,  rougMy 
correspond  to  the  prevailing  rates  of  remuneration  and 
earnings  of  unskilled  workmen.  In  some  branches  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  they  are  paid  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis,  and  consequently  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
hibit of  their  industrial  efficiency  or  earning  ability 
may  be  presented  in  the  shape  of  weekly  earnings.* 
The  following  statement  shows,  by  general  nativity, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  220,390  male  indus- 
trial workers,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  during 
a  normal  industrial  week  of  1909: 

Total  ATerage  Amoant  of 

Number  Weekly  Emrniags 

Native-Born  of  Native  Father- 
White  41,933  $14.37 

Negro 6.004  10.66 

Native-Bom  of  Foreign  Father. .  32,242  13.91 

Total  Nativc-Bom 80,780  13.89 

Total  Foreign-Bom 139,610  11.92 

Grand  Total 220.390  12.64 

It  is  seen  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  the 
native-born  white  employees  of  native  father  or,  in 
other  words,  native  white  Americans,  were  $14.37,  ^^ 
contrasted  with  $13.91  for  those  of  native  birth  but 
of  foreign  father,  and  $11.92  for  the  total  number  of 
employees  of  foreign  birth.  The  earnings  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  northern  European  immigrants  of  former 
years  are  also  higher  than  those  of  the  newly  arrived 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans. 

*  See  Appendix  C  f or  a  dctefled  prtteatatioo  of  famingi  aceordlag  to 
Cncsml  ofttsnty  and  race. 
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A  conception  of  the  earning  possibilities  of  the  im- 
migrant women  may  be  gathered  from  the  table  be- 
low, which  shows  the  amount  of  weekly  earnings  of 
57,712  female  wage-earners  who  were  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  over: 

Total  ATense  Amount  of 

Number  Weekly  Earnings 

Native-Born  of  Native  Father- 
White    9,019  $7.91 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father.      15,930  8.11 

Total  Native-Born    24,966*  8.04 

ToUl  Foreign-Born  32,746  7.90 

Grand  Total  57,712  7.96 

*  17  negro  women  wage-earners  are  included  in  tbia  total. 

The  foregoing  statement  makes  it  clearly  evident 
that  the  weekly  earnings  for  the  women  industrial 
workers  are  much  lower  than  those  for  the  men.  The 
average  amount  earned  each  week  by  the  native  Amer- 
ican white  women  was  $7.91,  as  against  $8.11  for 
native-bom  female  wage-earners  of  foreign  father, 
and  $7.90  for  immigrant  women,  the  lower  earnings 
of  the  American  women  being  due  (i)  to  their  re- 
fusal to  do  the  disagreeable  class  of  work  which  im- 
migrant women  accept,  and  (2)  to  their  inability  or 
disinclination  to  work  such  long  hours  as  the  foreign- 
bom  females,  in  tfie  case  of  certain  piece-rate  occu- 
liations,  as,  for  example,  the  clothing  industry.  The 
earnings  of  the  members  of  the  races  of  old  immigra- 
tion from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  range 
higher  than  those  of  representatives  of  races  of  recent 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  whicji  causes  the  show- 
ing for  the  total  native-bora  to  be  higher  than  that  of 
the  total  foreign-bom. 

During  the  same  week  that  the  foregoing  figures. 
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relative  to  adult  wage-earners,  were  collected,  infor- 
mation was  also  secured  as  to  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  13,682  male  and  14,803  female  industrial 
workers  who  were  fourteen  but  under  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  showing  made  by  the  different  groups 
was  as  follows: 

MaU 

ToUl      ATenge  Amoantof 
Number    Weekly  Earniafi 

Native-Bora  of  Native  Father,  White    4,016  $6.60 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father 6,687  6.39 

Foreign-Born    3,656  6.26 

Grand  Total* 18,688  6.48 

*  Includes  figuret  for  tlic  natiTe-bom  negro. 

Female 

Tool      Artngt  AaMMnt  of 

Number    Weekly  Ewaingi 

Native-Bora  of  Native  Father,  White    3,126  $5.28 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father 7,244  5.31 

F*reign-Born    4,429  6.85 

Grand  Total* 14,803  S.40 

*ToUl  includee  figures  for  the  nitive-bom  negro. 

In  the  case  of  each  sex,  the  earnings  of  the  three 
general  nativity  groups  are  about  the  same,  but  the 
averages  for  the  females  are  materially  lower  than 
those  for  the  males.  The  male  industrisd  workers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  average 
only  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  each  day,  while  the 
earnings  for  the  females  are  even  less. 

As  regards  the  earnings  of  the  adult  male  wage- 
earners,  in  the  principal  branches  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing, the  native  wage-earners  have  their  highest 
average  weekly  earnings,  $16.87,  ^^  glass-bottle  fac- 
tories, and  their  next  highest,  $16.54,  in  the  iron  and 
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steel  industry.  In  no  other  industries  do  the  earnings 
of  native-bom  American  industrial  workers  average 
as  much  as  $15  each  week,  the  lowest  earnings  of 
white  Americans,  $11.02,  being  exhibited  by  those  em- 
ployed in  the  leather-manufacturing  industry.  The 
average  earnings  of  the  native  white  Americans  in 
the  cotton  and  woolen  goods  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  also  small,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
employees  in  the  former  being  $1 1.60  and  in  the  latter 
$11.62.* 

If  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  second  generation, 
or  those  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  with 
the  native  American,  we  note  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  former  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
of  the  latter  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  vehicles,  clothing,  furniture,  glove,  iron  and 
steel,  iron-ore  mining  and  copper  mining  and  smelting, 
leather,  shoe,  silk  dyeing,  silk  goods,  woolen  and  wor- 
sted goods,  and  considerably  higher  in  all  divisions  of 
glass  manufacturing.  The  high  averages  for  the  na- 
tive-bom employees  of  foreign  father  in  glass  factories 
arises  from  the  presence  of  workmen  who  had  acquired 
skill  through  long  experience  of  their  races  in  this  in- 
dustry. The  weekly  eamings  of  the  native-born  French 
of  foreign  father,  by  way  of  illustration,*  average 
$19.83  in  glass-bottle  manufacturing,  as  contrasted 
with  $10.51  for  the  Italians. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  copper  mining  and 
smelting,  oil  refining,  iron-ore  mining,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  gloves  and  collars  and  cuffs,  the  average 
weekly  eamings  of  foreign-bom  employees  are  lower 
for  all  industries  than  those  of  the  native-bom.    The 

*  A  detailed  tbowing  of  wacet  by  race  and  prindpal  brandiea  of  indnalfy 
*iU  be  f  oand  in  Appendix  E. 
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general  utilization  of  immigrants  of  recent  years  as 
unskilled  workmen,  and  their  consequent  lower  earning 
capacity,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  low  averages  for  the 
foreign-bom  glass  workers  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  native  birth.  The  lowest  earnings  of  the  foreign- 
born  wage-earners  are  shown  in  connection  with  the 
cotton-goods  manufacturing  industry,  where  their 
average  weekly  wages  are  $9.28.  The  average  weekly 
rate  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods  industry  is  also 
low,  being  only  $9.96. 

The  foreign-born  members  of  races  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe  show  a  higher  level  of 
average  weekly  earnings  than  do  those  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts 
indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  the  races 
in  the  different  industries  is  that  earning  ability  is 
more  the  outcome  of  industrial  opportunity  or  condi- 
tions of  employment  than  of  racial  efficiency  and 
progress.  This  fact  becomes  evident  when  the  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  of  the  members  of  a  race,  or  of 
several  races,  in  the  cotton  or  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  industry,  are  considered  in  connection  with  the 
earnings  of  the  same  race  or  races  in  other  industries. 
The  Lithuanians,  for  example,  earn  an  average  of 
$12.24  weekly  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  vehicles,  $11.60  in  clothing,  $13.60  in 
copper  mining  land  smelting,  $9.87  in  furniture,  $12.89 
in  iron  and  steel,  $11.98  in  iron-ore  mining,  $9.50  in 
leather,  $12.85  ^"  ^^^  refining,  $10.87  in  shoes,  $10.67 
in  sugar  refining,  but  only  $7.86  in  cotton  and  $7.97 
in  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturing.  The  same 
condition  of  affairs  is  shown  by  other  races  in  differ- 
ent industries. 

A  more  detailed  showing  as  to  the  status  of  the 
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different  nativity  groups  in  the  various  branches  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  may  be  found  in  the  table 
on  p.  160,  which  sets  forth  by  general  nativity  and 
industry,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  220,390 
male  employees,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  and  of 
13,682  who  were  fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Of  the  13,682  male  employees  who  were  fourteen 
and  imder  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  were  $6.42.  Among  those  of  native  birth 
the  highest  average  weekly  earnings,  amounting  to 
$10.05,  2tre  shown  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  window-glass,  and  the  lowest,  $4.60,  by  silk- 
mill  operatives.  Of  the  foreign-bom  industrial  work- 
ers in  this  age  group,  the  highest  average  weekly  earn- 
ings, $9.17,  are  exhibited  by  the  iron-ore  mine  work- 
ers, and  the  lowest,  $5.48,  by  the  employees  of  silk 
goods  manufacturing  establishments.  The  considerably 
higher  average  weekly  earnings  shown  by  employees 
of  copper  mines  and  smelters  and  iron-ore  mines,  as 
contrasted  with  the  earnings  of  employees  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  are  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  mining,  under  existing  methods,  it  is  possible 
for  a  youth  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  and  receive 
approximately  the  same  remuneration  as  an  adult. 

The  table  on  page  161  shows,  by  general  nativity 
and  industry,  the  average  amount  of  weekly  earnings 
of  57,712  female  employees  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  of  14,803  fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  females 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  are  $7.96.  Of  those  of 
native  birth  the  highest  average  weekly  earnings, 
$8.54,  are  exhibited  by  the  employees  of  clothing 
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AVEHAGE  AMOUNT  OF  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  OF  MALE  EMPLOYEES. 
BY    GENERAL   NATIVITY    AND    INDUSTRY* 

18   ytars   of 


ag€   or  ov€r. 


Native-born 

Total 

native* 

born 

Foreign- 
bom 

iHDUtnT 

Native  father 

Foreign 
father 

Totsl 

White 

Negro 

Agricultural  imple- 

m'ts  &  vehicles 
Boots  and  shoes  . 

Qothing 

Collars,  cuffs,  etc.. 
Copper  mining,  etc. 
Cotton  goods  .... 

Furniture    ....... 

Glass: 

Bottles 

Plate  glass  ... 

Tahleware   .... 

V^dow  glass. . 

Gloves  

Iron  and  steel. .. 
Iron  ore  mining. . 

Leather    

Oil  refining 

SUk  dyeing 

Silk  goods 

Sugar  refining  . .  • 
Woolen  and  wor^ 

sted  goods 

$18.28 
12.57 
14.59 
12.58 
12.49  , 
11.60 
11.48 

16.87 
12.86 
14.29 
15.58 
11.49 
16.64 
11.60 
11.02 
14.88 
12.46 
12.89 
18.42 

11.62 

$11.88 
10.08 
(a) 

10.50 

0.98 
12.00 

<tt) 
12.68 

•  ••••• 

10.64 

10.61 

9.75 

12.07 

'  *8.25 
(a) 

$18.62 
12.84 
15.66 
.    11.89 
18.78 
10.46 
12.81 

19.54 
18.67 
16.07 
17.22 
12.81 
16.62 
14.24 
12.15 
18.67 
12.75 
18.15 
18.12 

11.74 

$18.88 
12.64 
15.89 
12.86 
12.98 
10.89 
11.81 

17.06 
18.00 
14.66 
15.89 
11.67 
15.86 
11.22 
11.50 
14.01 
12.68 
18.06 
12.08 

11.69 

$12.80 
11.10 
12.91 
14.00 
18.87 
9.28 
11.68 

12.68 
11.48 
18.59 
14.11 
12.80 
18.29 
18.96 
10.27 
18.71 
11.99 
12.18 
11.64 

0.96 

$18.09 
12.11 
18.t0 
12.56 
18.57 
9.68 
1L67 

15.78 
12.07 
14.20 
15.11 
12.8S 
14.86 
18.72 
10.64 
18.81 
12.18 
12.50 
11.62 

10.49 

Total   

14.87 

10.66 

18.91 

18.89 

11.92 

12.64 

14  and  under  18  years  of  ago* 


Agricultural  imple- 
m'ts  &  vehicles 

Boots  and  shoes. . 

Qothing    

Collars,  cuffs,  etc.. 

Copper  mining,  etc 

Cotton  goods   ... 

Furniture    

Glass: 

Bottles 

Plate  glass. .  • . 
Tableware  .... 
Window  glass. . 

Gloves 

Iron  and  steel. .. 

Iron  ore  mining.. 

Leather   

Oil  refining 

Silk  dyeing 

Silk    goods 

Sugar    refining... 

Woolen  and  wor- 
sted goods  .... 


Total 


$7.78 
5.84 
5.82 
5.69 
7.92 
6.09 
6.50 

6.98 
7.98 
6.08 
10.80 
5.25 
8.04 
6.81 
6.14 
7.77 
6.18 
4.88 
6.76 

6.81 


(a) 

$6.22 
(o) 
(«) 


7.44 
5.79 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


6.60 


6.38 


$7.67 
5.96 
6.78 
(a) 
8.70 
6.01 
6.41 

6.85 
7.60 
5.58 

« 

7.66 
11.82 
6.68 
7.79 
(a) 
4.71 
5.49 

6.40 


6.80 


$7.66 
6.88 
6.66 
5.65 
8.29 
6.08 
6.44 

6.76 
7.81 
6.78 
10.05 
4.90 
7.88 
6.68 
6.42 
7.78 
6.42 
4.60 
6.61 

6.88 


6.48 


$7.40 
6.66 
6.52 

"8.42' 
6.82 
6.21 

6.86 
8.04 
6.88 
(a) 

'  *7.96 
9.17 
6.19 
7.74 
(a) 
6.48 
6.52 

6.84 


6.26 


$7.62 
5.99 
6.17 
5.65 
8.81 
5.94 
6.88 

5.65 
7.87 
7.40 
10.16 
4.90 
7.85 
6.77 
6.86 
7.77 
6.72 
4.78 
5.87 

6.19 


6.42 


a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 
*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  voluntarily  lost  time  or  lost  time  from  shut-down  or  other 
In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual  crnings  aUov- 
is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 
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AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OP  WEEKLY  EARNINGS   OF  FEMALE  EM- 
FLCYE£S»  BY  GENERAL  NATIVITY  AND  INDUSTRY* 


18  years  of  ag§  or 

09#r« 

NatiTe-bom 

'   Total 

nattrc- 
bom 

1 

Poraign* 
bom 

lanutxiT 

Natlre  father 

PordgB 
father 

Toua 

Whito 

Negro 

A|ricu]tnra] 
impteaients 
and  veliidca 

Boots  and 
shoes 

Qothinf    .... 

Collars,  cnffs. 
and  shirU.. 

Cotton   goods. 

Glasstableware 

Qores 

^-ftther   ..... 

SQk   goods... 

Woolaand 
wonted  g'ds 

97.18 

7.98 
7.41 

7.47 
8.84 
6.61 
6.87 
7.18 
7.86 

8.85 

13 

97.26 

8.60 
8.85 

7.78 
7.96 
5.7) 
6.88 
7.89 
7.24 

8.61 

97.28 

8.21 
8.54 

7.61 
8.06 
6.66 
6.44 
7.28 
7.28 

8.52 

97.12 

7.89 
7.74 

7.77 
7.98 
5.14 
6.66 
6.89 
8.57 

7.96 

97.17 

8.16 
8.02 

7.68 
7.97 
5.61 
6.46 
6.87 
7.66 

8.18 

Total    ....1 

7.91 

6.80 

8.11 

8.04 

7.90 

7.96 

14  md  under  18  ye&rs  of  age. 


Africoltaral 
UBplements. 
and  Tehicles 

Boou  and 
ihccs   

Collars,  coflfs. 
and    shirts. 
Cotton  goods. 
Oass  tableware 

Gloves    

Leather  

worsted  g'ds 

(a) 

95.21 
5.02 

4.78 
6.01 
4.18 
4.68 
6.78 
4.18 

6.12 

96.68 

6.68 
6.28 

6.07 
6.12 
4.14 

(s) 

5.88 

4.07 

6.28 

96.69 

5.86 
5.21 

4.89 
6.09 
4.16 
4.66 
5.81 
4.08 

6.19 

98.65 

6.81 
5.80 

6.29 
6,17 
4.58 

"5.86 
4.82 

6.09 

96.67 

6.48 

5.47 

5.02 
6.12 
4.21 

4.66 
5.69 
4.12 

6.16 

Total 

5.25 

U) 

5.81 

5.29 

5.86 

5.46 

«Not  computed,  owing  to  saall  number  involred. 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicated,  but  no 
aeoeont  is  taken  of  voluntarily  lost  time  or  lost  tune  from  shut-downs  or 
other  causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual  earnings 
•Qowaiwe  is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 
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manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  lowest,  $5.66, 
by  the  workers  in  glass  tableware  factories.  Of  the 
total  number  of  women  wage-earners  of  foreign  birth, 
the  highest  average  amount  of  weekly  earnings,  $8.57,  j 
is  shown  by  silk-mill  operatives,  and  the  lowest,  $5.14, 
by  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  table- 
ware. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  all  female  em- 
ployees fourteen  and  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
only  $5.46.  Among  both  the  native-born  and  foreign- 
born  females  who  were  working  for  wages  the  highest 
average  weekly  earnings  are  shown  by  those  employed 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  and  vehicles,  and  the  lowest  by  silk-mill 
operatives. 

Average  weekly  earnings  are  not  available  by  gen- 
eral nativity  for  employees  of  oil  refineries,  cigar  and 
tobacco  factories,  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  es- 
tablishments, bituminous  coal  mines,  and  temporary  or 
railroad  and  other  construction  work.  The  table  which 
appears  on  p.  163,  however,  shows  for  these  industries, 
according  to  general  nativity,  the  average  daily  earn- 
ings of  male  employees  who  were  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over,  and  of  those  who  were  fourteen  but 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  first  age-group 
are  138,375  wage-earners  and  in  the  second  7,363. 

Upon  comparing  the  wage-earners  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  over  according  to  industries,  it  is  seen  that 
native-born  whites  of  native  father  have  the  highest 
average  daily  earnings  in  the  oil-refining  establish- 
ments, followed,  in  the  order  named,  by  those  engaged 
in  construction  work,  bituminous  coal  mining,  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  and  cigar  and  tobacco  manu- 
facturing.    Of  the  industrial  workers  native-bom  of 
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AVERAGE   AMOUNT   OP   DAILY   EARNINGS   OF   MALE  EM- 
PLOYEES, BY  GENERAL  NATIVITY  AND  INDUSTRY* 

18  years  of  ag€  or  ovtr. 


Native-bom 

Total 
native- 
born 

Foreign- 
born 

Native  father 

Foreign 
father 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Ggars  and  tobacco 

(bctumuiotta)  . . 
Ccnatructiou  work 

Oil    refining 

SUagbterinff  and 

meat  paodng . . 

$1.97 

2.81 
2.48 
2.77 

2.21 

•1.28 

1.98 
1.80 
<a) 

2.06 

$2.20 

2.88 
2.81 
2.74 

2.27 

$1.72 

2.25 
2.28 
2.75 

2.20 

$2.21 

2.16 
1.68 
2.42 

1.95 

$1.92 

2.19 
1.61 
2.51 

2.04 

Total 

2.24 

1.77 

2.88 

2.15 

2.09 

2.11 

14  and  undtr  18  yoart  of  ago. 


Ggars  and  tobacco 

$0.97 

$0.77 

$1.26 

$0.98 

$1.78 

$1.07 

Coal  mining 
(bituminous)  . . 

1.51 

1.24 

1.67 

1.51 

1.65 

1.54 

Constraction  work 

1.88 

1.84 

(0) 

1.88 

1.49 

1.45 

Oil  refimng 

<•) 

1.16 

1.17 

1.22 

1.19 

Slaughtering  and 
meat  i»acking. . 

1.42 

1.50 

1.40 

L42 

1.47 

1.48 

Total 

1.81 

.99 

1.48 

1.81 

1.68 

1.88 

a  Not  computed,  owing  to  small  number  involved. 

*  This  table  shows  wages  or  earnings  for  the  period  indicatedp  but  no  ac- 
oonnt  is  taken  of  voluntarily  lost  time  or  lost  time  from  shut-downs  or  other 
causes.  In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showing  annual  earnings  allow- 
ance is  made  for  time  lost  during  the  year. 

foreign  father,  the  highest  average  daily  earnings  are 
shown  in  construction  work,  followed  by  oil-refining, 
bituminous  coal  mining,  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, and  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing  in  the  order 
named.  In  the  case  of  the  foreign-born  wage-earners, 
the  highest  earnings  are  exhibited  by  those  employed 
in  oil  refining,  followed  in  consecutive  order  by  those 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco, 
bituminous  coal  mining,  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, and  construction  work.  Of  those  employed  in 
cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  the  foreign-born  show  an 
average  daily  wage  of  $2.21,  as  compared  with  $1.97 
for  the  native  white  workers  of  native  father,  and 
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$2.20  for  the  native-born  of  foreign  father.  In  the 
case  of  the  bituminous  coal-mine  workers,  an  average 
daily  wage  of  $2.19  is  shown  for  the  whole  industry, 
$2.16  for  the  foreign-born  workers,  $2.38  for  the 
native-bom  of  foreign  father,  and  $2.31  for  the  white 
miners  of  native  birth  and  of  native  father.  In  the 
oil-refining  plants  and  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
establishments,  the  native-bom  wage-earners  show 
considerably  higher  average  daily  earnings  than  do 
those  of  foreign  birth. 

Of  the  male  employees  fourteen  and  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  foreign-bora  exhibit  the  highest 
average  daily  earnings,  $1.65,  in  the  bittuninous  coal 
mines,  and  the  lowest,  $1.22,  in  the  oil  refineries.  The 
total  native-born  also  exhibit  the  highest  average  daily 
earnings,  amounting  to  $1.51  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mines,  and  the  lowest,  $0.93  per  day,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cigars  and  tobacco. 

The  table  on  p.  165  shows,  by  general  nativity,  for 
the  same  industries,  the  average  daily  earnings  of 
14,416  female  employees  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  of  4,224  who  were  fourteen  and  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  average  daily  earnings  exhibited  by  the  female 
industrial  workers  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over  are 
$1.16.  The  native-born  women  show  their  highest 
average  daily  eamings,  $1.37,  in  connection  with  the 
oil-refining  industry,  and  the  lowest,  $1.13,  among 
those  employed  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories.  The 
average  for  the  total  ntunber  of  women  of  foreign 
birth  is  $1.20  a  day  in  the  two  branches  of  manufac- 
turing for  which  the  averages  have  been  computed. 

As  regards  the  female  wage-eamers  fourteen  and 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  average  daily  earn- 
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ings  are  $0.93.  The  maximum  for  the  native-bom 
females  is  $1.11,  which  is  earned  by  those  employed 
in  oil  refineries,  and  the  minimum  is  $0.89,  which  is 
shown  by  employees  of  the  cigar  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories. The  foreign-bom  females  in  this  age-group 
show  the  highest  daily  earnings  of  $1.10  in  the  slaugh- 
tering and  meat-packing  industry  and  the  lowest,  of 
$1.05,  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco. 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  FEMALE  EM- 
PLOYEES. BY  GENERAL  NATIVITY  AND  INDUSTRY* 

18  y§ars  of  agt  or  ovor. 


Native-born  * 

Total 
native- 
bom 

Foreign- 
bom 

Ixvumy 

Native  father 

Foreign 
father 

Ttfital 

White 

Negro 

Gars  ud  tobacco 

Ou    refiainff 

SIsiightcring  aad 
neat   paddiif . . 

$1.26 
(•) 

1.19 

$0.76 
1.09 

$1.81 
1.87 

1.19 

$1.18 
1.87 

1.19 

$1.20 
(a) 

1.20 

$1.16 
1.86 

1.20 

Total 

1.25 

.77 

1.29 

1.18 

1.20 

1.16 

14  and  undor  18  yoart  of  ego. 

Gaari  and  tobacco 

Ofl  refimnc 

Slaogfatering  and 
neat    paainf . . 

$0.92 
1.02 

10.60 
(a) 

$0.94 
1.11 

.99 

$0.89 
1.11 

1.00 

$1.05 
(a) 

1.10 

$0.92 
1.18 

1.08 

Total 

.98 

.60 

.96 

.90 

1.06 

.08 

«Not  compntcd,  owing  to  amall  number  involved. 

*  This  table  ahows  wages  or  earnings  for  tho  period  indicated,  but  no 
coont  is  taken  of  voluntarily  lost  time  or  lost  time  from  shut-downs  or 


other  causes.    In  the  various  tables  in  this  report  showingi  annual  earnings 
allowance  is  made  for  time  lost  durmg  toe  year. 

^Annual  Earnings,  According  to  Race,  'Age  and  Sex 

The  earnings  of  recent  immigrants  and  other  in- 
dustrial workers  which  have  already  been  shown 
represent,  as  it  were,  an  instantaneous  view  of  the 
situation.    They  cover  only  a  short  period  and  no 
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allowance  is  made  for  lost  time  arising  from  causes 
affecting  the  individual  workman  or  the  industry  in 
which  he  may  be  employed.  The  wage-earner,  or 
some  member  of  his  family,  may  be  ill,  or  he  may 
meet  with  an  accident  which  may  cause  an  absence 
from  work.  Employment  may  be  curtailed  through 
business  depression,  labor  dissensions,  or  other  causes. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  only  when  an  extended  period 
of  time  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  real  status 
of  the  industrial  worker  may  be  ascertained.  The 
following  table  is  therefore  presented,  which  shows, 
by  general  nativity,  the  approximate  average  annual 
earnings  of  26,616  adult  male  wage-earners  who  were 
engaged  in  different  branches  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing : 

Total  Average  Annual 

Number  Earninga 

Native-Born  of  Native  Father- 
White  1,454  $0e6 

Negro 1«5  445 

Native- Born  of  Foreign  Father*  •  2,059  566 

Total  Native-Bom  3,678  600 

Total  Foreign-Bom  22,938  455 

Grand  Total 26,616  475 

Upon  comparing  the  totals  of  the  nativity  groups, 
it  is  seen  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of  die 
22,938  adult  foreign-bom  male  wage-earners  were 
only  $455,  as  contrasted  with  average  yearly  earnings 
of  $566  for  the  2,059  industrial  workers  of  native 
birth  but  of  foreign  father,  and  of  $666  for  the  1,454 
native-born  white  American  wage-earners.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  last-named  group  were  earn- 
ing under  $400  annually,  while  the  greater  proportion 
were  earning  between  $600  and  $1,000  per  year.    On 
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the  other  hand,  the  greater  number  of  male  wage- 
earners,  either  of  native  birth  and  of  foreign  father 
or  of  foreign  birth,  were  receiving  as  a  result  of  their 
labor  less  than  $600  per  annum.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  of  the  total  number  of  foreign-bom  male  wage- 
earners  77.9  per  cent,  were  receiving  under  $600  per 
year,  and  43.5  per  cent,  under  $400.  Only  1.9  per 
cent  of  the  foreign-bom  males  earned  more  than 
$1,000  a  year,  as  contrasted  with  6.6  per  cent,  of  the 
native-bom  wage-earners  of  foreign  father,  and  11.4 
per  cent,  of  the  native-born  white  persons  of  native 
father,  or  native  Americans.  The  earning  ability  of 
the  foreign-born  wage-earners  of  past  immigration 
from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  recent  immigrants  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe. 

The  yearly  earnings  of  the  female  wage-earners 
are  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  men.  This 
fact  is  set  forth  in  the  next  table,  which  shows,  by 
general  nativity,  the  approximate  average  annual  earn- 
ings of  3,609  females  who  were  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  over  and  who  were  employed  for  wages  outside 
the  home  : 

Total  Averaire  Annual 

Number  Earning* 

Nathre-Born  of  Native  Father- 
White  338  $366 

Negro 10  106 

Native-Bom  of  Foreign  Father.  875  339 

Total  Native-Born 1,223  344 

Total  Foreign-Born 2,386  284 

Grand  Total 3,609  304 

The  average  annual  earnings,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going table,  for  the  3,609  females  who  were  working 
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for  wages,  were  $304.  The  earnings  of  the  foreign- 
born  women  were  much  lower  than  those  of  the  na- 
tive-born, and  the  earnings  of  the  native-bom  white 
women  of  native  father  were  somewhat  higher  than 
those  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  father.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  foreign-born  women,  or  26.4  per 
cent.,  earned  less  than  $200  per  annum,  and  the 
greater  number  of  female  wage-earners  of  foreign 
birth,  or  54.8  per  cent.,  earned  under  $300  annually. 
Only  19. 1  per  cent,  of  the  women  of  foreign  birth 
who  were  working  for  wages  received  more  than  $400 
a  year,  as  compared  with  31.4  per  cent,  of  the  women 
of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  and  35.8  per 
cent,  of  the  native  American  women.  The  lowest 
eamings  are  exhibited  by  the  females  of  races  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europe. 

ANNUAL  EARNINGS  OP  MALE  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES 

The  male  heads  of  families,  while  showing  a  low 
range  of  annual  earnings,  exhibit  a  somewhat  greater 
earning  capacity  than  the  industrial  workers  as  a 
whole.  The  males  of  native  birth  who  are  married 
and  who  are  heads  of  families  also  have  a  higher 
range  of  annual  eamings  than  those  of  foreign  birth. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  former  earn  yearly  be- 
tween $400  and  $800,  while  the  greater  number  of 
the  latter  earn  between  $300  and  $600.  Of  the  heads 
of  families  who  were  white  native-born  employees  of 
native  father,  or  native  Americans,  about  one-half 
eam  between  $500  and  $800  per  annimi.  In  the 
lower  ranges  of  annual  earnings  the  heads xof  families 
who  were  born  abroad  have  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  those  of  native  birth,  while  in  the  higher  ranges 
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of  annual  earnings  the  situation  is  reversed.  Less 
than  3  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom  heads  of  families, 
as  compared  with  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  native-bom 
and  14  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  second  generation  of 
immigrants,  have  yearly  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  total 
native-bom  heads  of  families,  and  one-tenth  of  the 
white  industrial  workers  of  native  birth  and  native 
father,  as  contrasted  with  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  foreign  birth,  earn 
under  $400  each  year.  The  races  of  old  immigration 
from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  also  have  a 
higher  range  of  annual  eamings  than  have  those  of 
recent  immigration  from  southern  and  eastem  Europe. 

^Annual  Family  Income 

The  meager  earnings  of  the  married  industrial 
workers,  both  of  native  and  of  foreign  birth,  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  families.  This 
fact  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  sets  forth 
the  average  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  15,726 
families,  the  heads  of  which  were  wage-earners  in 
mines  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  pres- 
entation is  by  general  nativity  of  heads  of  families. 


Number  of  FamlUct  Aytrage  Amount 

Included  TtaaSXf  lacooe 

Nathre-Born  of  Native  Father- 
White  1,070  $866 

Negro IW  617 

Nathre-Born  of  Foreign  Father.  707  866 


Total  Native-Bom 1,801 

Total  Foreign-Bom 13,886  « o4 

Grand  Total 16,726  "m 
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SOURCES  OF  FAMILY  INCOMB 

The  most  significant  fact  developed  by  the  fore- 
going table,  as  may  be  readily  seen  from  a  compari- 
son with  the  table  showing  annual  earnings,  is  that 
the  family  income  is  much  larger  than  the  yearly  earn- 
ings of  male  heads  of  families.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
present-day  industrial  families  in  the  United  States 
find  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  earnings  of  the  hus- 
bands through  the  employment  of  wives  and  children 
outside  the  home  and  the  keeping  of  boarders  and 
lodgers  within  the  home.  The  native  American  and 
older  immigrant  employees  maintain  an  independent 
form  of  family  life,  but  the  earnings  of  the  heads  are 
supplemented  by  the  wages  of  the  wives  and  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  and  eastern  European 
families  have  recourse  to  the  keeping  of  boarders  and 
lodgers  as  a  supplementary  source  of  family  income. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  shown  by  the  table  on  p. 
171,  which  sets  forth,  by  general  nativity  of  head  of 
family,  the  proportion  of  15,704  families  who  derive 
their  income  from  the  sources  specified. 

One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  exhibited  by  this 
table  is  the  greater  dependence  of  foreign-bom  than 
of  native-born  families  upon  the  earnings  of  wives 
and  children.  Of  the  latter  60.3  per  cent,  and 
of  the  former  only  38  per  cent.,  rely  entirely  upon 
the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family  for  their  support. 
The  totals  as  to  the  proportion  of  families  having  an 
income  from  contributions  of  husbands  and  children 
are  about  the  same  in  the  case  of  each  nativity  group, 
the  large  extent  to  which  children  in  the  families  of 
the  races  of  old  immigration  contribute  to  the  family 
support  doubtless  offsetting  the  almost  entire  lack  of 
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such  source  of  income  in  case  of  the  families  of 
southern  and  eastern  European  immigrants. 

The  fact  already  mentioned  as  to  the  dependence  of 
families  the  heads  of  which  are  immigrants  upon  the 
contributions  of  boarders  or  lodgers,  is  strikingly  set 
forth  in  the  table.  Of  the  foreign-born  families, 
about  one-fourth,  or  25.5  per  cent.,  as  contrasted  with 
only  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  native-bom,  have  an  in- 
come entirely  from  husbands  and  boarders  or  lodgers. 
As  regards  the  families  of  the  several  races,  the  ten- 
dencies exhibited  may  be  more  quickly  seen  by  the 
division  of  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  for- 
eign-bom into  two  groups,  according  to  whether  the 
heads  were  of  old  immigration  or  of  recent  arrival  in 
the  United  States.  In  making  this  division  only  the 
principal  races  and  sources  of  income  are  considered. 

The  comparison  on  p.  171  emphasizes  the  differ- 
ences already  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  nativity 
groups.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  fam- 
ilies or  members  of  races  of  old  immigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  receive  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  family  income  from  the  earnings  of 
heads,  the  contributions  of  children,  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  de- 
rive their  income  mainly  from  the  eamings  of  hus- 
bands and  the  contributions  of  boarders  or  lodgers. 
That  contributions  of  children  are  less  general  in 
families  of  recent  immigration  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  children  of  these  households  have  not  in  any 
considerable  proportions  reached  working  age.  The 
fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  old  than  of  more  re- 
cent immigrant  families  depend  upon  sources  of  in- 
come other  than  those  specified  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  a  longer 
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period  of  time,  and  have  consequently  entered  into 
more  diversified  occupations.  The  significant  feature 
of  the  situation  is,  however,  that  the  families  of  all 
classes  of  industrial  workers  find  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  a  sufiicient  income  for  living  expenses,  to 
have  their  children  go  to  work  at  an  early  age,  or  to 
abandon  the  natural  independence  of  family  life  by 
taking  boarders  or  lodgers  into  the  home. 


OLD   AND    NEW    IMMIGRATION    COMPARED 
IViih  ruP0ct  to  Murc€  of  fmmly  kteonto  of  tko  foroigthbom,  89  fic# 


Per  cent,  of  families  having  entire 
income  from— 

Racb 

HndMuid 

Husband 

and 
children 

HndMUid 

and 
boafdcrt 

or 
lodfert 

Uttspfld- 
•ouroM 

CniiMlian     Pnsneh    ......  a  ..i  • 

8S.7 
41.S 
87.8 
88.3 
4«.3 
88.3 
86.6 

39.6 
69.0 
84.8 
61.3 
88.8 
64.4 
41.0 
88.7 
38.7 
83.1 
86.8 
38.6 
30.8 
48.4 
37.8 
8.6 
44.0 
48.6 
38.8 

38.6 
36.3 
33.6 
36.6 
36.3 
38.0 
36.7 

8.3 

.0 
8.8 

14.0 
8.3 

17.7 

7a4 

9.8 

6.0 

4.8 

8.6 

14.8 

.0 

3.6 

6.8 

.0 

7.8 

9.3 

9.9 

6.8 

7.1 
9.6 
6.4 
.X> 
4.1 
3^ 

14.8 
10.8 
63.0 

9.8 
18.4 
18.9 
37.8 
36.6 
48.7 
48.6 
87.7 

7.4 
66.3 
46.1 
41.7 

»:! 

39.4 

16.3 

14.8 

Enfflith    

14.6 

■M.^wau       ..a.   ......a.   a  ....... 

Gennan «...« 

38.9 
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30.0 
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19.3 
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36.0 

Wehh T , 

36.7 
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37.6 

Brava    

18.8 

CroatSaa a . . . 

8.4 
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11.6 

Gnpk          .  X 

16.8 

Hebrew   a. 

9.7 

ItaHan.  North 

17.8 

14.3 

Littiiaafaui    ••••«T 

19.7 

Jasr.:::::::::::::::::::: 

14.8 
18.3 
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36.4 
11.6 
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•Ki'vian   ••••••..■•....•. ...a 

Slofak    

6J 

14.7 

6.1 

Syrian 

14.8 
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The  material  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  de- 
signed to  set  forth  merely  the  facts  relative  to  wag^ 
earners  and  their  families.  After  the  condition  of 
another  group  of  industrial  workers — the  floating  im- 
migrant labor  supply — has  been  shown,  an  interpreta- 
tion of  these  facts  will  be  presented.* 

*See  chapter  XI,  The  Immigrant  as  a  'Dynamic  Factor  in  Anerieas 
Industry. 
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THE  FLOATING  IMMIGRANT  LABOR  SUPPLY 

The  recent  immigrant  has  not  only  found  extensive 
lodgment  in  the  operating  forces  of  the  principal 
branches  of  mining  and  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  laborers  for  railway  and  other  con- 
struction, as  well  as  for  other  kinds  of  seasonal  and 
temporary  work,  are  largely  recruited  from  members 
of  races  of  recent  immigration  originating  in  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  The  same  statement  is  true 
of  the  workmen  on  railroad  maintenance-of-way.  A 
study,  in  the  year  1909,  of  the  employees  in  the  main- 
tenance-of-way  department  east  of  the  Ohio  River  of 
one  of  our  most  important  railroads  showed  that 
about  54  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  that  the 
principal  races  employed  were  Croatians  and  North 
and  South  Italians.  Moreover,  about  64  per  cent,  of 
the  laborers  of  these  races  had  been  in  the  United 
States  less  than  five  years.  Even  the  South,  which  in 
former  years  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  negro 
for  this  class  of  work,  has  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy immigrant  labor,  owing  to  its  extensive  develop- 
ment during  the  past  decade.* 

Methods  of  Securing  Work 

The  principal  methods  by  which  the  immigrant 
laborer  secures  employment  in  temporary  work  are: 
(i)  by  personal  application;  (2)  by  the  padrone  sys- 
tem; and  (3)  through  labor  agencies.     The  method 
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first  mentioned  is  seldom  followed,  the  only  places 
where  it  is  employed  being  those  in  which  the  con- 
struction or  other  work,  because  of  its  extent  or  by 
reason  of  the  regular  recurrence  of  demand,  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge. 

LABOR    AGENCIES 

Tis  a  rule,  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labor 
are  adjusted  through  a  system  of  regularly  constituted 
agencies.  These  labor  agencies  are  located  in  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  country  and  cooperate  one  with 
another  in  adjusting  the  supply  of  labor  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  demand.  They  are  either  independent 
institutions,  or  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  immi- 
grant banks,  steamship  ticket  offices,  or  other  lines  of 
business.  The  usual  movement  of  the  immigrant  labor 
supply  is  from  New  York  to  the  recognized  industrial 
centers  of  the  interior,  where  the  larger  ntunber  of 
immigrants  seeking  work  find  employment  in  regularly 
established  industries.  The  demand  for  railway  con- 
struction and  other  temporary  labor  is  then  largely 
supplied  by  the  agencies  in  the  interior,  by  means  of 
laborers  secured  from  the  immigrant  colonies  of  the 
industrial  cities  or  towns.  When  one  piece  of  work 
is  completed,  the  laborers  usually  return  to  the  point 
from  which  they  originally  started,  and  are  again  dis- 
tributed by  the  agencies.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  newly  arrived  immigrant  is  sent  directly  from 
New  York  to  railroad  or  other  construction  work. 

The  principal  points  in  the  interior  in  which  the 
labor  agencies  operate,  and  which  are  the  centers  of 
distribution  of  the  floating  immigrant  labor  supply,  are 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.    A  great 
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many  of  the  labor  agencies  have  contracts  with  the 
railroads  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  labor  needed. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  laborer  pays  an  office  fee 
and  is  given  free  transportation  to  the  place  where  he 
is  to  begin  work.  Where  the  employment  is  not  di- 
recdy  connected  with  some  railroad,  transportation 
may  or  may  not  be  furnished.  If  it  is  not  furnished 
free,  the  laborer  usually  secures  a  very  much  reduced 
rate.  If  he  has  not  the  money  necessary  to  pay  this 
charge,  it  is  advanced  by  the  labor  agent,  who,  by  a 
contract  with  the  employer,  has  it  deducted  from  the 
laborer's  first  month's  pay. 

Reputable  labor  agents  always  inspect  the  work  for 
which  they  are  to  furnish  men,  unless  they  already 
know  the  character  of  the  company  or  men  with  whom 
they  are  dealing.  The  exploitation  of  immigrants 
seems  to  be  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  padrones 
or  leaders  of  the  various  gangs  which  seek  work. 
Labor  agencies  claim  that  f  requentiy  when  they  adver- 
tise for  men  to  go  to  work  in  a  certain  place  the  pa- 
drones  advise  the  immigrants  not  to  take  the  jobs.  The 
padrone  then  comes  to  the  labor  agent  and  tells  him 
that  he  will  supply  a  certain  number  of  men,  but  that 
they  can  only  pay,  say,  $1.00,  instead  of  $2.00,  the 
regular  fee.  The  labor  agent  must  have  the  men  in 
order  to  fill  his  contracts,  and  consequently  he  ac- 
cepts the  terms.  The  labor  agent  is  also  powerless  to 
prevent  the  men  from  leaving  their  work  before  a 
sufficient  amount  has  been  earned  to  reimburse  him 
for  advancing  their  transportation.  The  padrones  may 
also,  in  order  to  collect  double  fees  or  to  make  better 
terms,  persuade  their  gangs  to  quit  work  for  one  con- 
tractor and  secure  employment  with  another.  Through 
these  methods,  both  the  labor  agencies  and  the  con- 
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tractors  or  employers  in  times  of  scarcity  of  labor  in- 
cur heavy  losses  and  undergo  vexatious  delays. 

In  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest,  labor  agencies 
are  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  railroads  in  secur- 
ing labor.  Especially  is  this  true  of  races  other  than 
the  Italian,  who  are  usually  secured  through  the  pad- 
rone system.  The  agencies  generally  have  contracts 
with  the  railroads  and  send  out  the  labor  in  an  in- 
telligent, systematic  way,  but  it  often  happens  that  a 
number  of  small  agencies  having  no  contracts  with 
the  railroads  or  contractors  will  hear  of  work  and  all 
rush  men  to  the  same  place,  with  the  result  that  many 
of  the  men  are  left  on  their  own  resources  to  get 
back  to  the  cities  where  they  can  again  apply  to  the 
agencies. 

Early  in  the  season  the  men  present  themselves  to 
the  agencies  for  registration,  for  which  they  are  usually 
charged  $2.00,  the  maximum  legal  fee.  In  the  order 
of  registration  they  are  shipped  off  in  gangs  when 
the  demands  come  in  from  the  railroads.  Before  a 
month  has  passed  some  of  the  first  gangs  may  begin 
returning,  and  they  are  then  sent  out  again.  Sometimes 
they  are  not  returned  all  the  way  to  the  city  from 
which  they  originally  started,  but  are  transported  from 
where  they  were  discharged,  or  gave  up  their  places 
on  account  of  various  hardships  or  because  the  work 
ceased,  to  other  points  where  they  may  be  reemployed. 
This  circulation  is  encouraged,  for  at  each  shift  the 
men  pay  the  agencies.  When  the  supply  of  men  runs 
low,  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  the  agencies  some- 
times cooperate.  One  may  have  an  order  for  a  large 
gang  which  it  can  not  fill  on  short  notice.  It  solicits 
help  from  other  agencies  and  they  divide  the  profits. 
Some  do  this  continually.     One  agency  in  Chicago, 
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that  handles  Bulgarians  exclusively,  has  not  at  times 
been  able  to  get  large  contracts  from  the  railroads. 
It  must  therefore  divide  its  gains  with  some  larger 
agency  which  has  succeeded  in  getting  contracts.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  large  agency  in  its  turn  pays  heavily  for  its  con- 
tracts, so  that  the  secondary  agencies  lose  not  so  much 
as  at  first  seems. 

There  are  two  distinct  movements  to  the  Northwest 
during  the  year:  in  the  spring  the  labor  gangs  move 
westward,  especially  northwestward,  to  points  begin- 
ning in  the  Chicago  suburbs  and  extending  into  Min- 
nesota, the  two  Dakotas,  Iowa  and  Montana.  In 
August  and  September  a  lull  in  the  labor-agency  busi- 
ness occurs.  In  October  the  men  begin  swarming 
back  to  Chicago,  those  who  can  afford  it  to  winter  in 
the  colonies.  The  Bulgarians  return  to  Granite  City, 
Illinois,  altho  there  is  also  a  colony  of  them  in  Chicago. 
Then  the  agencies  are  busy  sending  gangs  southward 
into  Kansas,  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
One  agency  in  Chicago  has  a  permanent  contract 
with  three  different  railroads.  The  Southwest  move- 
ment is  not  so  heavy,  partly  because  many  of  the 
immigrants  prefer  wintering  in  the  cities,  and  the  con- 
struction work  in  the  South  is  not  so  seasonal  in  its 
nature,  and  also  because  there  are  large  cities,  such  as 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  nearer  than 
Qiicago.  from  which  immigrant  labor  can  also  be 
drawn. 

THE  PADRONE  SYSTEM 

The  padrone  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  inability 
to  speak  English,  and  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
American  methods  and  customs,  which  prevail  among 
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the  immigrant  laborers  who  seek  employment  Some 
form  of  the  system  is  found  among  all  non-English- 
speaking  races.  It  is  most  highly  developed,  how- 
ever, and  is  most  usually  followed,  by  the  South  Ital- 
ians. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  padrone  is  a  labor 
agent,  who  agrees  to  furnish  and  control  a  certain 
supply  of  labor  for  a  specified  work,  in  return  for 
which  he  is  to  receive  certain  privileges,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  commissary  or  housing  privileges  in  a 
railway  or  other  construction  camp.  In  other  cases 
he  acts  merely  as  the  representative  of  the  laborers 
in  negotiations  with  employers  or  other  persons,  and 
for  this  service  each  laborer  in  his  gang  regularly 
pays  him  the  specified  and  understood  amount. 

Racial  Classification  of  Railroad  and  Other  Construc- 
tion Laborers 

Disregarding  geographical  lines,  it  may  be  said,  in 
general,  that  foreign-bom  wage-earners  constitute 
slightly  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  railway  and  other  construction 
work.  Native  white  Americans  and  native  negroes 
each  make  up  about  one-tenth  of  the  working  forces. 
The  remaining  part  consists  of  English,  Irish,  Germans 
and  persons  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father. 
Thirty-seven  races  were  represented  among  the  im- 
migrant wage-earners  of  this  class  investigated  by 
the  Immigration  Commission.  Scarcely  any  English 
or  Germans  are  found  in  the  railroad  construction 
camps,  but  a  small  proportion  of  Irish,  amounting  to 
2.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  operating  forces,  are  in 
supervisory  and  responsible  positions.  Of  the  recent 
immigrants  the  South  Italians,  North  Italians.  Croa- 
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tians,  Poles  and  Greeks,  in  the  order  named,  are  em- 
I^oyed  in  the  greatest  numbers.  The  South  Italians, 
as  a  rule,  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  unskilled 
workers,  the  North  Italians  and  Croatians  each  one- 
tenth,  and  the  Greeks,  Poles  and  Bulgarians  about  one- 
twentieth  each.  Other  races  which  appear  in  small 
numbers  are  the  Russians,  Rumanians,  Magyars  and 
Herzegovinians.  In  all  sections  of  the  country,  the 
South  Italians  form  the  highest  proportion  of  laborers 
employed  on  railroad  construction  work.  The  Bul- 
garians, Greeks  and  Rumanians  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  Middle  West,  Northwest,  South  and 
Southwest.  The  Slovaks,  Russians,  Poles,  Magyars, 
Lithuanians  and  Herzegovinians  are  almost  exclusively 
at  work  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  Croatians  are 
found  in  largest  proportions  in  the  East  and  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  North  Italians  in  the  Eastern  and  South- 
em  States.  About  one-third  of  all  the  employees  in 
the  South  are  native  negroes. 

Period  of  Residence  of  Immigrant  Workmen  in  the 

United  States 

Most  of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  European  con- 
struction workers  are  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United 
States.  About  three-fourths  of  all  the  races  combined, 
and  all  of  the  Herzegovinians  and  Rumanians,  have 
been  in  this  country  less  than  five  years.  This  period 
of  residence  applies  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  to 
about  85  per  cent,  of  the  Croatians;  in  the  East  and 
South  to  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  North  Italians ; 
and  in  the  East,  Middle  West  and  South  to  from  71 
per  cent,  to  86.1  per  cent,  of  the  South  Italians.  The 
laborers  of  more  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States 
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have  usually  been  first  employed  in  the  East  and 
South  and  have  afterward  moved  westward. 

Earnings 

A  study  of  more  than  5,000  wage-earners  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  showed  that  the  average  daily 
earnings  of  native  white  Americans  weit  $2.4.^  and 
of  immigrants  $1.68.  The  highest  average  daily  earn- 
ings of  any  race  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe  were 
shown  by  the  North  Italians,  the  members  of  this  race 
earning  on  an  average  $1.86  each  day,  while  no  other 
recent  immigrants  had  average  daily  earnings  in  excess 
of  $1.59.  The  Irish  of  foreign  birth  averaged  $2.33 
per  diem.  Excepting  the  North  Italians,  very  few 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  as  contrasted  with 
native  white  Americans  and  British  and  northern  Euro- 
pean immigrants,  appeared  in  the  groups  of  those  earn- 
ing $2.00  or  over  per  day.  More  than  three-tenths  of 
the  native  white  Americans  and  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  Irish  of  foreign  birth,  as  against  only  one- 
twentieth  of  the  recent  immigrant  employees,  earned 
$3.00  or  more  each  day.  About  one-tenth  of  the  native 
Americans  and  foreign-born  Irish,  about  two-tenths  of 
the  native-born  Irish  and  practically  none  of  the  recent 
immigrants,  showed  daily  earnings  in  excess  of  $4.00. 
Three-fifths  of  the  immigrant  laborers  in  the  East, 
South  and  Southwest,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of 
those  in  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest,  earned  as 
much  as  $1.50  each.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  in  the  Middle  West, 
only  1 1.8  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  South  and  Southwest, 
and  29  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Eastern  States,  earned 
$2.00  or  more  each  day. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Supply 

The  recent  immigrant  laborers  are  marked  by  a 
high  degree  of  illiteracy.  More  than  two-fifths,  44 
per  cent.,  could  not  read  or  write.  The  greatest  illit- 
eracy was  exhibited  by  the  Croatians  and  South  Ital- 
ians, of  whom  more  than  one-half  could  not  read  in 
any  language. 

Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  immigrant  wage-earners 
were  married,  but  more  than  three-fourths  of  these 
had  left  their  wives  and  families  in  their  native  coun- 
tries. Practically  all  of  the  married  Bulgarians, 
Greeks  and  Rumanians  had  migrated  to  this  country 
without  their  wives  and  children.  About  three-fifths 
of  the  immigrant  employees  were  under  thirty  years 
of  age. 

As  regards  the  small  extent  to  which  the  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  exhibit  any  tendency  toward 
progress  and  assimilation,  it  was  found  that  practically 
none  of  the  recent  immigrants  except  the  North  and 
South  Italians,  and  only  one-tenth  of  these,  were  fully 
naturalized.  Moreover,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
wage-earners  of  foreign  birth  could  speak  English.  In 
the  case  of  some  races  the  proportion  was  much  smaller, 
only  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  Russians  and  Rumanians, 
8  per  cent,  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  about  6  per  cent,  of 
the  Herzegovinians  being  able  to  speak  the  English 
language. 

Housing  and  Living  Conditions  in  the  West 

Housing  and  living  conditions  vary  little  even 
among  the  various  communities  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Northwest.  Freight  cars  in  railroad  construc- 
tion and   maintenance   work    fitted   up   inside   with 
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from  eight  to  ten  bunks,  are  used  as  sleeping  quarters.  < 
Separate  cars  are  used  as  kitchens  and  as  dining-rooms. 
The  bunks  in  the  sleeping  cars  are  roughly  put  together,  i 
four  in  either  end  of  each  car.  There  is  usually  a 
table  in  the  space  in  the  middle  where  the  men  play 
cards  and  sometimes  eat  instead  of  in  the  regular 
mess  car.  Even  with  ten  men  in  one  car,  they  could 
not  be  described  as  crowded. 

The  kitchen  car  is  fitted  with  a  range,  tables,  an 
ice-chest,  and  numerous  lockers  in  which  the  pro- 
visions are  kept.  The  cook  or  cooks  sleep  here  in 
one  end  of  the  car,  and  sometimes  an  interpreter  is 
with  them.  The  mess  car  is  always  next  to  the 
kitchen.  Through  its  entire  length,  in  the  middle,  runs 
a  plain  board  table,  a  bench  of  equal  length  on  either 
side,  with  lockers  on  the  walls  where  the  tableware 
is  kept.  Usually  these  cars  are  found  to  be  neatly 
kept,  for  this  is  the  business  of  the  cooks  (about  one 
to  each  thirty  men),  and  they  have  no  work  other 
than  this  and  their  cooking.  There  is  always  drink- 
ing water  in  plenty,  supplied  in  buckets  by  the  water 
boys,  iced  when  spring  water  is  not  available. 

The  Greeks  and  Italians  are  the  most  unclean  in 
their  living  arrangements.  The  Italians  are  fond  of 
decorative  effects,  hanging  out  flags  and  gaily-colored 
rags,  and  sometimes  the  outsides  of  their  cars  are 
lined  with  growing  plants  in  boxes. 

The  camps  are  on  sidings,  ladders  being  raised  to 
the  open  doorways.  So  long  as  the  work  is  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  camp,  the  car  is  not  moved,  the 
men  traveling  to  and  fro  on  hand  cars;  but  when 
necessary,  a  switch-engine  appears  and  hauls  the  entire 
camp  to  the  next  siding,  or  switch,  causing  the  men 
no  other  inconvenience  than,  in  case  of  those  who  bake 
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their  own  bread,  the  building  of  a  new  bake  oven— t 
a  small  cave  in  an  embankment  or  hillside  often  fur- 
nishing ample  convenience. 

Each  gang  is  a  racial  unit,  living  in  separate  cars 
and  usually  in  a  separate  camp.  Sometimes  Bul- 
garians and  Croatians,  Croatians  and  Rumanians  and 
Italians,  were  found  in  the  same  camp,  but  it  seemed 
that  Greeks  could  not  live  peaceably  with  any  other 
race.  Croatians  and  Bulgarians,  speaking  practically 
the  same  language,  fraternize  readily ;  but  Bulgarians 
and  Rumanians  must  be  kept  apart  from  Greeks,  both 
of  the  former  being  secessionists  from  the  Church  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch,  with  tendencies  anti-fraternal  in 
high  degree. 

Everywhere  the  men  pay  their  own  living  expenses. 
The  companies  pay  the  wages  of  the  cooks,  equal  to 
those  of  the  laborers.  Fuel,  sometimes  old  ties,  some- 
times coal,  sometimes  both,  is  supplied  free.  The 
cooking  ranges  and  the  kitchen  utensils  are  bought  by 
the  men.  The  average  amount  put  into  the  common 
living  fund  by  each  laborer  is  from  $6  to  $10  a  month. 
The  Croatians  seem  to  live  most  generously;  the 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  most  plainly.  The  reputati(m 
of  the  Croatians  among  the  foremen  for  generous  liv- 
ing may  rest,  however,  more  on  their  propensity  to  use 
liquor.  Only  they  of  all  the  races  are  not  sober,  tho 
their  sprees  are  periodical  rather  than  continuous.  But 
even  the  Bulgarians,  said  to  be  the  most  sober,  have 
acquired  the  almost  universal  habit  of  beer  drinking. 

Working  and  Living  Conditions  in  the  South 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  laborers  on  construction 
work  throughout  the  South  are  of  cheap  construction 
and  built  for  only  temporary  use.    The  mild  climate 
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does  not  require  houses  as  closely  built  as  are  needed 
farther  north,  and  tents  are  often  used  when  the  work 
is  of  short  duration.  The  houses  most  frequentiy 
seen  are  shanties  built  of  rough  lumber  and  covered 
with  tar  paper.  In  building  them  cheapness  is  the 
governing  principle.  A  frame-work  of  scantling  is 
set  up,  on  which  boards  are  nailed  vertically,  forming 
the  sides,  which  may  or  may  not  be  covered  w^ith  tar 
paper.  Sometimes  there  are  no  floors,  and  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  shanty  rests  is  a  pile  of  flat  stones 
or  of  ends  of  planks  placed  under  each  corner.  They 
are  about  eight  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  eaves, 
fourteen  feet  wide,  and  from  fourteen  to  sixty  feet 
long.  They  usually  have  a  comb  roof  of  about  four 
feet  pitch,  which  gives  more  air  space  than  the  flat 
tops  which  are  more  rarely  found.  Bunks  built  one 
above  the  other,  against  the  walls,  serve  as  beds,  while 
a  stove  in  the  center  furnishes  both  cooking  and 
heating  accommodations.  All  bedding  is  supplied  by 
the  men,  and  consists  in  most  cases  of  a  pile  of  straw, 
obtained  from  a  nearby  farm,  sometimes  in  a  filthy 
case,  and  often  lying  loose  in  the  bunk. 

From  twenty  to  thirty  men  occupy  a  bunk-house 
fifty  feet  long.  Cooking  is  done  on  the  stoves  in  the 
houses  in  winter;  in  summer  out-of-doors,  or  in  little 
huts  built  by  the  men  themselves.  Where  the  work  is 
double-tracking,  box  cars  placed  on  a  temporary  track 
near  the  work  and  fitted  up  as  camp  cars  are  used. 
These  cars  have  a  stove  in  the  center,  a  double  deck  of 
berths  at  either  end,  and  windows  about  eighteen  inches 
square  are  cut  in  either  side.  In  the  cases  where  a 
married  man,  usually  a  foreman,  is  among  the  immi- 
grants, the  house  is  of  a  better  grade.  Altho  built  of 
the  same  material  as  the  shanties,  they  are  more  closely 
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built  and  are  usually  lined  with  paper.  The  general 
plan  followed  is  a  three-room,  one-story  house,  one 
room  being  used  for  cooking  and  dining,  and  the  re- 
maining two  as  living  and  sleeping-rooms. 

The  majority  of  the  immigrants  do  their  own  cook- 
ing, each  man  for  himself,  or  else  they  form  groups 
of  five  to  ten,  and  the  men  take  turns  in  doing 
the  cooking  for  the  others  in  the  group.  There  are 
a  few  boarding  places  on  the  American  plan,  but  these 
are  rare,  and  are  always  where  there  is  a  foreign 
foreman  with  his  family  on  the  work.  An  occasional 
boarding  group  is  found  where  all  the  men  buy  their 
own  provisions,  each  man  for  himself,  having  it 
cooked  by  the  woman  who  conducts  the  house,  and 
who  charges  the  men  $2.50  for  cooking  and  washing. 
This  custom  is  found  more  widely  among  the  Cro- 
atians.  Of  all  the  different  methods,  individual  cook- 
ing is  the  most  prevalent.  The  cost  of  living  is  about 
$10  per  man  for  the  Croatians,  for  a  month,  and  the 
same  for  the  Slovaks,  and  from  $5  to  $7  for  the 
Italians.  The  Italians  live  mainly  upon  bread,  maca- 
roni and  bologna  sausage,  which  accounts  for  the 
extremely  low  cost  of  their  maintenance.  At  their 
noon  meal,  on  the  work,  a  whole  gang  may  be  seen  eat- 
ing simply  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pickle  or  a  piece  of 
bologna  sausage.  At  night  they  cook  a  stew  made  of 
macaroni,  tamales,  and  potatoes  and  a  small  scrap  of 
meat.  For  breakfast  they  have  bread  and  coffee  andt 
bologna  sausage.  When  not  working  the  majority  of 
the  Italians  eat  only  two  meals  a  day.  The  other  for- 
eign races  eat  meat  for  both  supper  and  breakfast  in 
addition  to  a  good  deal  of  caimed  food. 
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The  Commissary  in  Southern  Camps 

The  commissary,  on  construction  work  in  the  South, 
is  an  important  part  of  the  industry.    In  many  cases 
the  whole  profit  is  from  this  source.    In  former  years, 
when  the  negro  was  practically  the  only  laborer,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  a  contractor  to  take  work  at 
cost,  or  even  less,  depending  on  the  commissary  for 
his  profits.    As  the  foreign  laborer  has  been  substituted 
for  the  negro,  this  custom  has  become  less  and  less 
prevalent,  as  its  existence  depends  upon  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  laborers.     Many  of  the  larger  Southern 
contracting  firms  have  abandoned  the  commissary  as  a 
source  of  profit,  since  employing  foreigners,  and  main- 
tain it  only  as  a  convenience.    This  has  given  an  open- 
ing for  the  padrones,  who  are  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous  in  Southern  construction  work.    The  n^roes 
are  by  far  the  best  customers  in  the  commissary.    They 
are  generally  unmarried  men  with  no  responsibilities, 
roaming  from  one  place  to  another,  spending  their  en- 
tire earnings  in  the  commissary.    They  often  cash  the 
wages  due  tliem  at  a  discount,  and  then  spend  the 
money  before  leaving  the  commissary.    The  Croatians 
are  good  livers  in  comparison  with  the  other  foreign 
races,  and  they  do  not  stint  themselves  in  food  or  drink 
The    negroes    spend    their    surplus,    above    what   is 
needed  for  food,  for  gaudy  clothes  and  patent-leather 
the  Croatians  spend  theirs  for  beer,  or  for 
itute  for  that  beverage  as  may  be  had  at  the 
y.     Altho  extravagant,  they  do  not  spend 
s  the  negroes,  who  loiter  about  the  commis- 
cing  for  something  for  which  to  spend  their 
Tie  Croatians  know  what  they  want  and  tiuy 
>ut  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  their  wages  it  is 
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sa\-e<L    The  Italians,  living  as  they  do,  very  cheaply, 
buy  little  from  the  commissaries. 

In   a  general  way  the  laborers  are  required  to 
patronize  the  commissaries.     If  a  wholesale  boycott 
of  the  commissaries  by  the  laborers  were  to  take  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  replaced  by  others 
who  would  patronize  the  stores.     In  localities  where 
other  stores  are  convenient  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
buying  at  these  other  stores,  especially  when  labor  is 
scarcer  than  work,   and  the  men   feel   more   inde- 
pendent   The  men,  both  negroes  and  foreigners,  im- 
derstand  that  they  will  be  more  likely  to  be  employed 
on  other  work  if  they  deal  at  the  commissaries  instead 
of  at  other  stores.     In  isolated  districts,  where  no 
other  stores  are  convenient,  the  men  must  necessarily 
patronize  the  commissaries  altho  the  prices  are  high. 
The  chief  method  of  securing  the  patronage  of  the 
laborers  is  that  of  "paying  off."     The  men  are  paid 
only  once  a  month.     This  of  itself  has  a  great  deal 
of  influence  in  the  direction  of  extravagance.    A  man 
coming  into  camp  on  the  first  of  the  month  will  not 
be  paid  until  about  the  20th  of  the  following  month. 
He  must  have  food  and  clothes  and  is  credited  for  only 
as  much  as  is  due  him  on  the  time  books,  unless  he 
be  an  old  employee  who  has  worked  for  the  company 
before  and  can  be  trusted.    If  he  should  leave  before 
pay-day,  his  time  is  cashed  with  10  per  cent,  deducted, 
or  he  may  take  it  in  supplies  at  the  commissary,  sub- 
ject to  no  discount  from  what  is  due  him. 

DETENTION  PRACTISES 

The  detention  of  laborers  in  the  camps  is  practised 
to  some  extent  wherever  the  contractor  advances  trans- 
portation for  men  brought  on  the  work.    While  the 
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practise  is  generally  applied  to  the  transportation  men, 
it  is  sometimes  indulged  in  also  when  men  who  are 
leaving  are  badly  needed  to  continue  the  work.  The 
chief  methods  have  been:  (i)  through  the  local 
authorities,  and  (2)  by  armed  guards.  The  method 
of  having  the  escaping  men  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
violating  the  boarding-house  law  is  the  safest  to  the 
contractors  and  most  frequently  used.  Laborers  arc 
frequently  brought  to  the  work  on  free  transportation, 
having  made  an  agreement  to  work  out  their  indebt- 
edness. After  getting  to  the  neighborhood  in  which 
the  work  is  being  done,  they  leave  the  contractor  who 
brought  them  in  and  work  for  another  company  where 
they  do  not  have  the  cost  of  their  transportation  de- 
ducted from  their  wages.  In  order  to  protect  then- 
selves  against  this  practise,  the  contractors  have  the 
men  arrested  and  confronted  with  a  jail  sentence  when 
attempting  to  leave.  They  are  then  willing  to  remain 
and  work  out  their  indebtedness.  Sometimes  in  the 
more  isolated  camps  the  men  are  closely  watched  by 
the  foreman  and  other  bosses,  who  carry  amis,  and 
are  driven  back  and  shut  up  in  their  shanties  and  held 
imtil  they  agree  to  return  to  work;  or  their  baggage 
may  be  taken  from  them  and  held  until  they  have 
worked  themselves  free  from  debt.  These  practises 
are  more  in  evidence  during  the  periods  of  special 
activity  in  construction  work,  as  these  men  are  more 
often  offered  transportation  in  advance,  and  after 
getting  into  the  neighborhood  are  better  able  to  find 
other  work. 

Similar  practices  amounting  technically  to  criminal 
peonage  have  been  found  in  nearly  all  the  states. 
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Southern  Employer's  Preference  for  Labor 
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The  order  in  which  the  labor  is  classed  as  to  prefer- 
ence  by  the  Southern  contractor  is:  (i)  negroes,  (2) 
Croatians,  and  (3)  all  others  except  Italians.    In  point 
of  numbers  the  Italians  exceed  by   far  any  other 
foreign  race  on  construction  work  in  this  region,  with 
the  Croatians  coming  second.    The  other  foreign  races 
are  so  sparsely  represented  that  the  comparisons  are 
made  between  only  these  three.     Negroes  are  every- 
where preferred  to  members  of  any  other  race.    They 
are  good  teamsters,  and  are  used  as  wagon-drivers 
and  in  all  cases  requiring  the  control  of  more  than 
a  single  mule.    Altho  they  do  not  work  regularly,  it 
is  said  that  while  working  only  four-fifths  of  the 
time  they  do  more  work  than  the  foreigners  working 
full  time.    A  contractor  employing  negro  labor  keeps 
a  full  camp  at  all  times,  thereby  assuring  himself  a 
full  force.    After  each  pay-day  there  is  a  considerable 
falling  off  of  the  negro  labor  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which  time  the  workmen  gamble,  drink  and 
spend  their  money  in  the  commissary.    After  having 
spent  all  their  money  they  return  and  work  regularly 
until  the  next  pay-day.    Another  respect  in  which  the 
negroes  surpass  the  foreign  labor  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  handled  on  the  work.     They  do  not 
resent  rough  treatment  as  readily  as  do  the  foreign  la- 
borers, nor  do  they  unite  to  leave  when  one  of  their 
number  is  discharged.    Still  another,  and  probably  the 
strongest  reason  for  employing  negro  labor  is,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  the  inclination  to  spend  the  entire 
earnings  in  the  commissary.    Despite  these  conditions, 
the  Southern  contractor  is  not  able  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  negro  laborers  and  must  depend  upon 
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the  Italians  who  present  themselves  in  the  greatest 
numbers  for  this  class  of  work. 

Maintenance  of  Law  and  Order  in  Southern  Camps 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  rests  solely  with 
the  foreman  or  walking-bosses,  as  the  camp  superin- 
tendents ate  called.  Local  authorities  never  inter- 
fere, unless  there  is  some  infraction  of  the  law  af- 
fecting people  outside  of  the  camp.  They  are  occa- 
sionally called  in  when  the  contractors  wish  to  detain 
transportation  men,  but  rarely  to  settle  trouble  in  camp 
among  the  men.  There  is  a  characteristic  feeling 
among  these  walking-bosses  that  to  ask  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  local  authorities  is  to  acknowledge  their 
own  inefficiency. 

In  all  camps  where  immigrants  are  employed,  beer, 
or  some  substitute  which  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
has  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  keep  the  men.  It  is 
handled  principally  by  the  padrone  or  contractor,  who 
has  it  shipped  to  the  camps  in  barrel  lots,  consigned 
to  different  men  in  the  camp  so  as  to  get  around  the 
prohibition  laws.  It  is  then  sold  at  the  commissaries 
with  a  profit.  In  many  instances  the  men  do  actually 
order  it  for  themselves  by  the  keg  or  crate,  and  it  is 
the  existence  of  this  practise  that  renders  it  possible 
for  the  commissaries  to  handle  it  without  molestation 
from  the  authorities.  When  the  sentiment  of  the 
neighboring  population  is  too  strong  against  this  prac- 
tise, a  contractor  sells  an  imitation  beer  as  a  substitute. 
This  is  often  a  cheap  grade  of  beer  in  bottles  bearing 
a  label  of  a  malt  extract 
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The  Middle  States 

The  conditions  of  work  and  living  are  practically 
the  same  in  construction  and  other  seasonal  work  in 
the  Middle  States,  or  New  York,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  as  in  the  South.  Laborers  are 
secured  by  means  of  regular  agencies,  and  the  padrone 
system  is  also  followed.  The  housing  facilities  are 
also  the  same  as  in  the  South,  with  the  exception  that 
in  cases  where  the  work  is  being  carried  on  near  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  the  workmen  often  provide 
their  own  quarters.  Because  the  country  is  more 
thickly  populated,  the  laborers  also  frequently  buy 
provisions  in  the  stores  of  the  towns  or  cities  located 
near  the  work,  but  in  the  more  remote  localities  the 
commissaries  are  always  found. 

Investigations  made  by  Immigration  commissions 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  developed  the  ex- 
istence of  frightful  conditions  among  immigrant  la- 
borers. These  conditions  were  found  in  many  cases 
to  exist  among  workers  hired  by  contract  for  public 
works.  They  were  often  found  among  workers 
hired  by  private  industries,  also  among  the  workers 
of  transportation  lines.  These  reports  brought  out 
the  fact  that  no  amusements  and  no  recreation  were 
provided  for  these  men,  that  they  were  afforded  no 
educational  facilities  and  that  the  camps  in  which 
they  worked  were  practically  a  law  unto  themselves. 
Transportation  companies  in  many  cases  make  use  of 
old  box  cars  for  living  purposes. 

Some  States  have  passed  laws  regulating  the  liv- 
ing conditions  among  these  men.  Such  laws  are  hard 
to  enforce,  as  many  points,  often  remote  from  lines  of 
travel,  have  to  be  covered,  necessitating  a  large  force 
of  inspectors  in  order  to  maintain  good  conditions. 
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THE  IMMIGRANT  AS  A  DYNAMIC  FACTOR  IN 

INDUSTRY 

The  absorption  of  so  large  numbers  of  alien  people 
into  the  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
into  the  general  labor  force  of  the  United  States,  was 
obviously  attended  by  very  important  results.  These 
effects  of  the  extensive  employment  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans  may  be  briefly  considered,  from 
( I )  the  standpoint  of  the  general  industrial  situation, 
and  (2)  that  of  native  Americans  and  of  for- 
eign-born workmen  of  early  immigration.  Before 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  these  effects,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  situation  may 
be  fully  comprehended,  to  review  briefly  the  personal 
and  industrial  qualities  of  the  recent  immigrant  labor 
supply  to  the  United  States. 

Salient  Characteristics  of  the  Immigrant  Labor  Supply 

LACK  OF  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

One  of  the  facts  of  greatest  import  in  connection 
with  the  recent  immigrant  labor  supply  has  been  that 
an  exceedingly  small  proportion  have  had  any  train- 
ing abroad  for  the  industrial  occupations  in  which 
they  have  found  employment  in  the  United  States. 
The  greater  number  of  recent  immigrants  have  been 
drawn  from  the  agricultural  classes  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  having  been  farmers,  or  farm  labor- 
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ers,  or  unskilled  laborers  in  their  native  lands.  The 
only  exception  is  afforded  by  the  Hebrews,  three- 
fifths  of  whom  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  manu- 
facturing or  hand-trades  before  coming  to  this 
country.* 

ILLITERACY  AND  INABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGUSH 

The  new  immigrant  labor  supply,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  composed  of  men  of  non-English-speaking 
races,  and  is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  illiter- 
acy, has  been  found  to  possess  but  small  resources 
upon  which  to  develop  industrial  efficiency  and  ad- 
vancement. Owing  to  their  segregation  and  isolation 
from  the  native  American  population  in  living  and 
working  conditions,  their  progress  in  acquiring  the 
use  of  the  English  language  and  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  has  been  very  slow. 

THEIR  NECESSrrOUS  CONDITION 

Another  salient  fact  in  connection  with  the  recent 
immigrant  labor  supply  has  been  the  necessitous  con- 
dition of  the  newcomers  upon  their  arrival  in  Ameri- 
can industrial  communities.  Immigrants  from-  the 
South  and  East  of  Europe  have  usually  had  but  a  few 
dollars  in  their  possession  when  their  final  destination 
in  this  country  has  been  reached.  During  the  years, 
1905-1909,  the  average  amount  of  money  in  the  pos- 
session of  each  person  among  these  immigrants  when 
they  reached  their  port  of  disembarkation  was  about 

*In  Appendix  E  detailed  lUtistieal  teblec  will  be  fotmd  lubftaiitiAtins 
tbc  fltatemenU  made  in  tbia  chapter  relative  to  the  peraonal  and  industrial 
caaracteristice  of  recent  immigranta  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  former  years  from  Great  Briuin  and  western 
Ewopc.  These  tables  show  (1)  Industrial  condition  of  immigranta  abroad: 
(2)  feaerml  literacy;  (3)  inability  to  speak  English;  (4)  conjugal  condition; 
•ad  (5)  congestion  within  iaumgrant  householda. 
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one-third  as  much  as  among  immigrants  from  northern 
and  western  Europe.  Later  figures  bring  out  the  same 
conditions.  •  Consequently,  finding  it  absolutely  im- 
perative to  engage  in  work  at  once,  they  have  not  been 
in  a  position  to  take  exception  to  wages  or  working 
conditions,  but  must  obtain  employment  on  the  terms 
offered  or  suffer  from  actual  want. 

LOW  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

The  standards  of  living  of  the  recent  industrial 
workers  from  the  South  and  East  of  Europe  have  also 
been  very  low.  Furthermore,  the  recent  immigrants 
being  usually  single,  or,  if  married,  having  left  their 
wives  abroad,  have  in  large  measure  adopted  a  group 
instead  of  a  family  living  arrangement,  and  thereby 
have  reduced  their  cost  of  living  to  a  point  far  below 
that  of  the  American  or  of  the  older  immigrant  in 
the  same  industry.  The  method  of  living  often  fol- 
lowed is  that  commonly  known  as  the  ''boarding- 
boss"  system,  which  has  already  been  described  in 
considerable  detail. 

Under  this  general  method  of  living,  which  pre- 
vails among  the  greater  proportion  of  the  immigrant 
households,  the  entire  outlay  for  necessary  living  ex- 
penses of  each  adult  member  is  very  low.  The 
additional  expenditures  of  the  recent  immigrant 
wage-earners  are  small.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
save  as  much  as  possible.  The  entire  life  interest 
and  activity  of  the  average  wage-earner  from  south- 
em  and  eastern  Europe  has  seemed  to  revolve  about 
three  points:  (i)  To  earn  the  largest  possible 
amount  under  the  existing  conditions  of  work;  (2) 
to  live  upon  the  basis  of  minimum  cheapness,  and 
(3)  to  save  as  much  as  possible.    All  living  arrange- 
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ments  have  been  subordinated  to  the  desire  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  to  its  lowest  level.  Comfort  seems 
not  to  be  considered. 

LACK   OF   PERMANENT   INTEREST 

Another  salient  characteristic  of  recent  immigrants 
who  have  sought  work  in  American  industries  has 
been  that,  as  a  whole,  they  have  manifested  but  a 
small  degree  of  permanent  interest  in  their  employ- 
ment in  any  industry.  They  have  constituted  a  mo- 
bile, migratory,  and  disturbing  wage-earning  class, 
constrained  mainly  by  their  immediate  economic  in- 
terest, and  moving  readily  from  place  to  place  accord- 
ing to  changes  in  working  conditions  or  fluctuations  in 
the  demand  for  labor. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  recent  immi- 
grant employees  are  single  men,  or  married  men  whose 
wives  are  abroad,  and  by  the  additional  fact  that 
the  prevailing  method  of  living  among  immigrant 
workmen  is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  detach  them- 
selves from  an  occupation  or  a  locality  whenever  they 
may  wish.  Their  accumulations  also  are  in  the  form 
of  cash  or  are  quickly  convertible  into  cash.  In  brief, 
the  recent  immigrant  has  no  property  or  other  con- 
straining interests  which  attach  him  to  a  community, 
and  the  larger  proportion  are  free  to  follow  the  best 
industrial  inducements.  This  characteristic  has  both  a 
good  and  a  bad  influence.  It  creates  a  certain  flexi- 
bility in  the  labor  supply,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
brings  about  an  exodus  from  the  country  in  times  of 
depression  «nd  curtailment  of  employment  It  also 
causes  an  increased  pressure  and  competition  within 
the  country  during  a  period  of  industrial  depression. 
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TRACTABILITY  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 

To  the  characteristics  of  recent  immigrant  wage- 
earners  already  described,  should  be  added  one  other. 
The  members  of  the  larger  nimiber  of  races  of  recent 
entrance  to  the  mines,  mills  and  factories  have  been 
tractable  and  easily  managed.  This  quality  seems  to 
be  a  temperamental  one,  acquired  through  past  condi- 
tions of  life  in  their  native  lands.  In  the  normal  life 
of  the  mines,  mills  and  factories,  the  southern  and 
eastern  Europeans  have  exhibited  a  pronounced  tend- 
ency toward  being  easily  managed  by  employers  and 
toward  being  imposed  upon  without  protest,  which 
has  created  the  impression  of  subserviency.  This 
characteristic,  while  strong,  is  confined,  however,  to 
the  immigrant  wage-earners  of  comparatively  short 
residence  in  this  country,  and  results  from  their  lack 
of  training  or  experience  abroad,  and  from  the  differ- 
ence between  their  standards  and  aspirations  and 
those  of  older  immigrant  employees  and  native  Amer- 
ican industrial  workers. 

The  Inefficiency  of  the  Immigrants  Has  Encouraged 

the  Use  of  Machinery 

If  the  characteristics  of  the  recent  immigrant  labor 
supply  to  the  United  States,  as  outlined  above,  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind,  the  conditions  which  have 
been  produced  by  their  employment  may  be  quickly 
realized. 

As  regsCrds  the  general  industrial  effects,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lack  of  skill  and  in- 
dustrial training  of  the  recent  immigrant  to  the  United 
States  has  stimulated   the  invention  of  mechanical 
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methods  and  processes  which  might  be  conducted  by 
unskilled  industrial  workers  as  a  substitute  for  the 
skilled  operatives  formerly  required.  This  condition 
of  affairs  obviously  must  have  been  true,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  American  industry  within  recent  years 
would  not  have  been  possible.  A  large  number  of  il- 
lustrations of  this  tendency  might  be  cited.  Probably 
three  of  the  best,  however,  are  the  automatic  looms 
and  ring  spindles  in  the  cotton-goods  manufacturing 
industry,  the  bottle-blowing  and  casting  machines  in 
bottle  and  other  glass  factories,  and  the  machines  for 
mining  coal. 

The  Employment  of  the  Immigrant  Has  Changed  the 
Form  of  Industrial  Organisation 

Another,  but  rather  minor,  general  industrial  effect 
of  the  emplo)rment  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans is  observable  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
sub-foremen  in  many  industries.  This  situation  arises 
principally  from  the  fact  that  the  recent  immigrants 
arc  usually  of  non-English-speaking  races,  and  there- 
fore require  a  larger  amount  of  supervision  than  the 
native  Americans  and  older  immigrants  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe.  The  function  of  the 
subordinate  foreman  is  largely  that  of  an  interpreter. 

As  regards  other  changes  in  industrial  organization 
and  methods,  probably  the  most  important  effect  ob- 
servable is  seen  in  the  creation  of  a  number  of  special 
occupations,  the  incumbents  of  which  perform  all  the 
dangerous  or  responsible  work  which  before  the  em- 
ployment of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  operating  force.  An  excellent 
example  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  newly 
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developed  occupation  of  "shot-firer"  in  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  mines.  The  mine  worker  in  this  oc- 
cupation prepares  and  discharges  the  blasts  or  shots 
for  bringing  down  the  coal.  Formerly  each  miner 
did  his  own  blasting,  but  with  the  employment  of  the 
untrained  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  in  the 
mines,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  safety  of  the  oper- 
ating forces  and  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the 
output  required  that  blasting  should  be  done  by  ex- 
perienced native  American  or  older  immigrant  em- 
ployees. 

Immigration  Has  Produced  Unsatisfactory  Conditions 

of  Employment 

As  to  the  effect  of  recent  immigration  upon  native 
American  and  older  immigrant  wage-earners  in  the 
United  States,  it  may  be  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  lack  of  industrisd  training  and  experience  of  the 
recent  immigrant  before  coming  to  the  United  States, 
together  with  his  illiteracy  and  inability  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, has  had  the  effect  of  exposing  the  original  em- 
ployees to  unsafe  and  unsanitary  working  conditions, 
or  has  led  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  of  employ- 
ment which  the  native  American  or  older  immigrant 
employees  have  considered  unsatisfactory  and  in  some 
cases  tmbearable.  When  the  older  employees  have 
found  dangerous  and  unhealthy  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments  and 
have  protested,  the  recent  immigrant  employees,  usu- 
ally dirough  ignorance  of  mining  or  odier  working 
methods,  have  manifested  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
alleged  unsatisfactory  conditions.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  lack  of  training  and  experience  of  the 
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southern  and  eastern  European  affects  only  his  own 
safety.  On  the  other  hand,  his  ignorant  acquiescence 
in  d^gerous  and  unsanitary  working  conditions  may 
make  the  continuance  of  such  conditions  possible  and 
thus  becomes  a  menace  to  a  part  or  to  the  whole  of  an 
operating  force  of  an  industrial  establishment.  In 
mining,  the  presence  of  an  untrained  employee  may 
constitute  an  element  of  danger  to  the  entire  body  of 
workmen.  There  seems  to  be  a  direct  causal  relation 
between  the  extensive  employment  of  recent  immi- 
grants in  American  mines  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
crease within  recent  years  in  the  number  of  mining 
accidents.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  greatest 
number  of  accidents  in  bituminous  coal  mines  arise 
from  two  causes:  (i)  the  recklessness,  and  (2)  the 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  of  employees.  When  the 
lack  of  training  of  the  recent  immigrant  abroad  is 
considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he  be- 
comes a  workman  in  the  mines  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  when  it  is  recalled  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  new  arrivals  are  not  only  il- 
literate and  tmable  to  read  any  precautionary  notices 
posted  in  the  mines,  but  are  also  unable  to  speak  Eng- 
lish and  are  consequently  without  ability  to  compre- 
hend instructions  intelligently,  the  inference  is  plain 
that  the  employment  of  recent  immigrants  has  caused 
a  deterioration  in  working  conditions. 

No  complete  statistics  have  been  compiled  as  to  the 
connection  between  accidents  and  races  employed,  but 
the  figures  available  clearly  indicate  the  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  a  direct  relation  between  the  em- 
ployment of  untrained  foreigners  and  the  prevalence 
of  mining  casualties.  The  mining  inspectors  of  the 
several  coal-producing  States,  the  United  States  Geo- 
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logical  Survey,  and  the  older  employees  in  the  indus- 
try, also  bear  testimony  in  this  respect  to  the  effect  of 
the  employment  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean. The  opinion  of  the  Geological  Survey  is  of 
especial  interest  and  may  be  briefly  quoted : 

"Another  important  factor  in  the  United  States  is 
to  be  found  in  tfie  nationality  of  the  miners.  Most  of 
the  men  are  foreign-bom,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  unable  to  understand  English  freely,  and  a  still 
larger  number  are  unable  to  read  or  write  that  lan- 
guage. Some  o^them  are  inexperienced,  and  do  not 
take  proper  precautions  either  for  their  own  safety  or 
that  of  others.  This  becomes  a  most  serious  menace 
unless  they  are  restrained  by  properly  enforced  regu- 
lations."* 

THE  EFFECT   OF  THE   RECENT   IMMIGRANT   UPON 

STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

The  extensive  employment  of  recent  immigrants 
has  brought  about  living  conditions  and  a  standard  of 
living  with  which  the  older  employees  have  been  un- 
able or  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  compete. 
This  fact  may  be  readily  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said  relative  to  the  methods  of  domestic 
economy  of  immigrant  households  and  the  cost  of 
living  of  their  members. 

THE  IMMIGRANT  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  entrance  into  the  operating  forces  of  the  mines 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  in  such  large  num- 
bers, of  the  races  of  recent  immigration,  has  also  had 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  labor  organizations  of 

^Bulletin  333  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  entitled   "Goal 
liiniBf  AoetdenU:    Their  Causei  and  PrevenUon." 
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the  original  employees,  and  in  some  of  the  industries 
has  catised  their  entire  demoralization  and  disruption. 
This  has  been  due  to  the  character  of  the  recent  immi- 
grant labor  supply,  and  to  the  fact  that  so  large  num- 
bers of  recent  immigrants  have  found  employment  in 
American  industries  within  such  a  short  period  of 
time.     On  account  of  lack  of  industrial  training  and 
experience,  low  standards  of  living,  as  compared  with 
native  American  wage-earners,  their  necessitous  con- 
dition while  seeking  employment  in  this  country  and 
their  tractability,  southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  as 
already  noted,  have  been  willing  to  accept  the  existing 
rates  of  compensation  and  working  conditions.     The 
thrift  and  industry  of  recent  immigrants  have  also 
made  them  unwilling  to  enter  into  labor  disputes  in- 
volving loss  of  time,  or  to  join  labor  organizations  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pay  regular  dues.     As  a 
consequence,  they  have  not  affiliated  with  labor  or- 
ganizations unless  compelled  to  do  so  as  a  preliminary 
step  toward  acquiring  work;  and  then,  after  becom- 
ing members  of  the  labor  union,  they  have  mani- 
fested but  little  interest  in  the  tenets  or  policy  of  the 
organization.    In  the  instances  where  they  have  united 
with  the  labor  organizations,  on  the  occasion  of  strikes 
or  labor  dissensions,  they  have  usually   refused  to 
maintain  membership  for  any  extended  period  of  time, 
thus  rendering  difficult  the  unionization  of  the  indus- 
try or  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  recent  immigrants  are 
usually  of  non-English-speaking  races,  and  their  high 
degree  of  illiteracy,  have  made  their  absorption  by  the 
labor  organizations  very  slow  and  expensive.  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  conscious  policy  of  the  employers  of 
inixing  the  races  in  different  departments  and  divi- 
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sions  of  labor,  in  order,  by  a  diversity  of  tongues,  to 
prevent  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  employees,  has 
made  unionization  of  the  immigrant  almost  impos- 
sible. This  custom,  of  course,  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  opposite  practise  found  in  different  circum- 
stances of  grouping  the  races  separately  to  prevent  dis- 
turbances arising  from  race  hostilities.  (See  page 
224. 

The  significant  result  of  the  whole  situation  has 
been  that  the  influx  of  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans has  been  too  rapid  to  permit  of  their  ready  ab- 
sorption by  the  labor  organizations  which  were  in  ex- 
istence before  their  arrival.  In  some  industries  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  labor  unions  are  concerned 
only  with  those  occupations  in  which  the  competition 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  European  has  been  only 
indirectly  or  remotely  felt,  and  consequently  the  labor 
organizations  have  not  been  very  seriously  affected. 
In  the  occupations  and  industries  in  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  competition  of  the  recent  immigrant  has 
been  directly  felt,  either  because  the  nature  of  the 
work  was  such  as  to  permit  of  the  immediate  em- 
ployment of  the  immigrant  or  because  the  inven- 
tion of  improved  machinery  made  his  employment 
possible  in  occupations  which  formerly  required  train- 
ing and  apprenticeship,  the  labor  organizations  have 
been,  in  a  great  many  cases,  completely  overwhelmed 
and  disrupted.  In  other  industries  and  occupations  in 
which  the  elements  of  skilled  training  and  experience 
were  requisite,  such  as  in  certain  divisions  of  the 
glass-manufacturing  industry,  the  effect  of  the  em- 
ployment of  recent  immigrants  upon  labor  organiza- 
tions has  not  been  followed  by  such  injurious  results. 
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Racial  Displacement  as  a  Result  of  Immigrant 

Competition 

Competition  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European 
has  led  to  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  displacement, 
in  certain  occupations  and  industries,  of  the  native 
American  and  of  the  older  immigrant  employees  from 
Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe.  These  racial 
displacements  have  manifested  themselves  in  three 
ways: 

(a)  A  large  proportion  of  native  Americans  and 
older  immigrant  employees  from  Great  Britain  and 
northern  Europe  have  left  certain  industries,  such  as 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  mining  and  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing. 

(&)  A  part  of  the  earlier  employees  who  remained 
in  the  industries  in  which  they  were  employed  before 
the  advent  of  the  southern  and  eastern  European, 
have  been  able,  because  of  the  demand  growing  out 
of  the  general  industrial  expansion,  to  rise  to  more 
skilled  and  responsible  executive  ^nd  technical  posi- 
tions which  required  employees  of  training  and  ex- 
perience. In  the  larger  number  of  cases,  however, 
where  the  older  employees  remained  in  a  certain  in- 
dustry after  the  pressure  of  the  competition  of  the 
recent  immigrant  had  begun  to  be  felt,  they  relin- 
quished their  former  positions  and  segregated  them- 
selves in  certain  other  occupations.  This  tendency  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  distribution  of  employees  ac- 
cording to  race  in  bituminous  coal  mines.  In  this 
industry  all  the  so-called  "company"  occupations, 
which  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  rate,  are  filled  by  native  Americans  or  older 
immigrants  and  their  children,  while  the  southern  and 
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eastern  Europeans  are  confined  to  pick  mining  and 
the  unskilled  and  common  labor.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  other  branches  of  manufacturing  enterprise 
The  stigma  which  has  become  attached  to  working  in 
the  same  occupations  as  the  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
ropean, as  in  the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry,  has 
led  to  this  segregation  of  the  older  class  of  employees 
in  occupations  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
pensation, are  less  desirable  than  those  occupied  by 
recent  immigrants.  In  most  industries  the  native 
American  and  older  immigrant  workmen  who  have 
remained  in  the  same  occupations  in  which  the 
recent  immigrants  are  predominant  are  the  thriftless, 
unprogressive  elements  of  the  original  operating 
forces. 

(c)  Another  striking  feature  of  the  competition  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  most  industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel,  textile 
and  glass  manufacturing,  and  the  different  forms  of 
mining,  the  children  of  native  Americans  and  of  older 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe 
are  not  entering  the  industries  in  which  their  fathers 
have  been  employed.  Many  classes  of  manufacturers 
claim  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  native-born  employees  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  the  necessary  number  of  workmen  to  fill  the 
positions  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  their  establish- 
ments. This  condition  of  affairs  is  attributed  to  three 
factors:  (i)  General  or  technical  education  has  en- 
abled a  considerable  number  of  the  children  of  indus- 
trial workers  to  command  business,  professional,  or 
technical  occupations  apparently  more  desirable  than 
those  of  their  fathers.  (2)  The  conditions  of  work 
which  have  resulted  from  the  employment  of  recent 
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immigrants  have  rendered  certain  industrial  occupa- 
tions unattractive  to  the  wage-earner  of  native  birth. 
(3)  Occupations  other  than  those  in  which  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  are  engaged  are  sought  for  the 
reason  that  popular  opinion  attaches  to  them  a  more 
satisfactory  social  status  and  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
spectability. Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  aver- 
sion of  older  employees  to  working  by  the  side  of  the 
new  arrivals,  the  existence  of  the  feeling  has  been 
crystallized  into  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
racial  substitution  in  manufacturing  and  mining  oc- 
cupations. 

m 

Immigration  Has  Checked  Increase  in  Wages 

As  regards  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  recent 
immigrants  upon  wages  and  hours  of  work,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  employment  of  southern 
and  eastern  European  wage-earners  has  caused  a  di- 
rect lowering  of  wages  or  an  extension  in  the  hours 
of  work  in  mines  and  industrial  establishments.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  availability  of  the  large 
supply  of  recent  immigrant  labor  has  prevented  the  in- 
crease in  wages  which  otherwise  would  have  resulted 
during  recent  years  from  the  increased  demand  for 
labor.  The  low  standards  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
European,  his  ready  acceptance  of  a  low  wage  and 
existing  working  conditions,  his  lack  of  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  occupation  and  community  in  which  he 
has  been  employed,  his  attitude  toward  labor  organi- 
zations, his  slow  progress  toward  assimilation,  and  his 
willingness  seemingly  to  accept  indefinitely  without 
protest  certain  wages  and  conditions  of  employment, 
have  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  older 
classes  of  employees  to  secure  improvements  in  con- 
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ditions  or  advancement  in  wages  since  the  arrival  in 
considerable  numbers  of  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean wage-earners.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  improvements  in  conditions  and  in- 
creases in  rates  of  pay  have  been  secured  in  spite  of 
their  presence.  The  recent  immigrant,  in  other  words, 
has  not  actively  opposed  the  movements  toward  better 
conditions  of  employment  and  higher  wages,  but  his 
availability  and  his  general  characteristics  and  attitude 
have  constituted  a  passive  opposition  which  has  been 
most  effective. 

A  recent  investigation  into  the  standard  of  living 
as  shown  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  real  wages  "would  seem 
to  indicate  that  at  the  termination  of  the  great  wa: 
the  return  in  commodities  which  the  American  work- 
man received  for  an  equal  length  of  time  worked 
(one  hour)  was  from  lo  to  20  per  cent.  less  than 
it  was  in  the  decade  1890- 1899,  ^^^  from  7  to  17 
per  cent,  less  than  it  was  before  the  sharp  upward 
movement  of  prices  in  1916.  The  purcha^ng  power 
of  the  established  week's  work,  moreover,  was  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  nineties  and  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  191 5.  American  labor 
as  a  whole,  therefore,  cannot  legitimately  be  charged 
with  having  profiteered  during  the  war.  Rather,  like 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  it  was  compelled  to  rtm  faster 
in  order  to  stay  in  the  same  place."* 

This  study  only  supports  similar  studies  made 
along  these  lines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast 
influx  of  immigration  has  had  a  very  great  effect 
upon  the  situation. 

*  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Univeraity  of  Chicago,  and  Francea  Lambertoa, 
Portland,  Oregon,  on  "The  Movement  of  Real  Wmgtii  iSyO'igiS,"  Ancn- 
can   Economic    Review,    September,    ipai. 
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Industrial  Depression 

The  recent  immigrant,  of  all  classes  of  employees, 
is  usually  the  residual  sufferer  in  times  of  industrial 
depression.  His  presence  also  tends  to  intensify  the 
unfavorable  conditions  which  have  arisen  from  other 
causes.  The  statement  that  the  influx  and  the  outgo 
of  foreign-bom  workmen  automatically  adjusts  itself 
to  activity  or  stagnation  in  mining  and  manufacturing 
is  only  partly  true. 

During  a  period  of  general  curtailment  of  work,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  financial  and  industrial  breakdown 
of  1907,  married  men  with  families  and  Americans 
are  given  the  preference.  As  a  result,  recent  immi- 
grant wage-earners  in  large  numbers  are  thrown  out 
of  employment.  Those  who  have  saved  enough  to  pay 
their  passage,  or  who  have  received  remittances  from 
home,  return  to  their  native  lands.  Only  those  remain 
who  have  come  to  this  country  on  the  eve  of  the 
depression  and  are  unable  to  secure  work  or  to  save 
enough  to  return,  or  those  who  are  unable,  as  in 
the  case  of  many  Bulgarians  and  Macedonians,  to 
go  back  to  their  countries  of  origin  because  of  polit- 
ical offenses,  or  other  reasons. 

These  classes  of  the  immigrant  population  often  be- 
come public  charges,  as  in  many  industrial  localities 
in  1907-08  where  there  was  much  suffering  and  des- 
titution and  even  starvation. 

Another  unfaVorable  effect  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  alien  wage-earners  who  were  seeking 
work,  being  without  property  or  families,  were  mobile 
and  ready  to  concentrate  in  excessive  numbers  at  a 
point  where  a  demand  for  labor  made  itself  evident. 
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This  tendency  obviously  created  an  oversupply  of 
labor  with  attendant  dissatisfaction  and  suffering  in 
many  localities. 

General  Conclusions 

If  the  entire  situation  be  reviewed,  and  the  effects 
of  recent  immigration  be  considered  in  all  its  indus- 
trial aspects,  there  are  several  significant  conclusions 
which,  altho  subject  to  some  unimportant  restrictions, 
may  be  set  forth  as  indicating  the  general  effects  of 
the  extensive  employment  in  the  mines  and  industrial 
establishments  of  the  United  States  of  southern  and 
eastern  European  immigrants.  These  general  conclu- 
sions may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  influx  of  recent  immigrants  has,  by 
affording  an  adequate  labor  supply,  made  possible 
the  remarkably  quick  expansion  in  mining  and 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  thirty  years. 

(2)  The  extensive  employment  of  southern 
and  eastern  Europeans  has  seriously  affected  the 
native  American  and  older  immigrant  employees 
from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  by  caus- 
ing displacements  and  by  retarding  advancement 
in  rates  of  pay  and  improvements  in  conditions 
of  employment. 

(3  )  Industrial  efficiency  among  the  recent  im- 
migrant wage-earners  has  been  very  slowly  de- 
veloped, owing  to  the  illiteracy  and  inability  to 
speak  English. 

(4)  For  these  same  reasons  the  general  prog- 
ress toward  assimilation  and  the  attainment  of 
American  standards  of  work  and  living  has  also 
been  very  slow. 
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(5)  The  conclusion  of  greatest  significance  de- 
veloped by  the  general  industrial  investigation  of 
the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  is 
that  the  point  of  complete  saturation  has  already 
been  reached  in  the  employment  of  recent  immi- 
grants in  mining  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Owing  to  the  rapid  expansion  in  industry 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  the  constantly  increasing  emplo)mient  of 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  assimilate  the  newcomers,  politically  or 
socially,  or  to  educate  them  to  American  standards 
of  compensation,  efficiency  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

(6)  Too  exclusive  emphasis  in  the  discussion 
of  immigration,  within  recent  years,  has  been 
placed  upon  the  social  and  political  results  of 
recent  immigration,  altho  no  one  questions  that  in 
the  long  run  these  social  results  may  be  of  chief 
import.  But  that  side  of  the  question  has  been 
kept  well  in  mind  in  previous  legislation.  Now 
the  emphasis  should  be  shifted.  The  main  prob- 
lem at  present  is  really  fundamentally  an  indus- 
trial one,  and  should  be  principally  considered  in 
its  economic  aspects. 

The  Outlook  for  the  'American  Wage-Earner 

To  establish  firmly  an  American  standard  of  work 
and  living,  to  guarantee  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  our  marvelous  natural  resources  and  our 
wonderful  industrial  progress,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  stimulation  to 
industrial  progress  and  efficiency,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
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sary  to  impose  limitations  upon  the  numbers  of  immi- 
grants who  are  likely  to  enter  the  country  as  a  result 
of  present  conditions  in  Europe.  Unless  there  is  a 
restriction  of  immigration,  the  situation  for  the  Ameri- 
can industrial  worker  is  not  very  promising.  A  policy 
of  permanent  or  absolute  exclusion  is  not  imperative. 
It  is  essential  to  limit  temporarily  the  number  of  in- 
coming aliens  so  that  the  foreign  workmen  already  in 
the  country  may  be  industrially  assimilated  and  educa- 
ted to  the  point  where  they  will  demand  proper  stand- 
ards of  living  and  will  be  constrained  by  the  economic 
aspirations  of  the  native  American.  A  law  drastically 
limiting  immigration  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May 
9,  1 92 1.  This,  however,  is  only  a  temporary  measure 
and  permanent  legislation  must  be  passed  at  its  expira- 
tion. If  an  influx  of  immigrant  wage-earners  in 
the  future,  similar  to  that  before  the  war  should  be 
allowed,  there  is  no  ground  for  expecting  improve- 
ment in  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  em- 
ployees of  our  mines  and  factories  in  the  years  to 
come.  Organized  effort  is  rendered  almost  impossi- 
ble. Industrial  workers  of  both  native  and  foreign 
parentage,  because  of  the  constant  extension  of  the  use 
of  improved  machinery  and  the  decline  in  the  demand 
for  skill  and  experience,  have  been  gradually  losing 
the  opportunity  to  help  themselves  by  concerted  action. 
They  are  also  rapidly  passing  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  altruistic  persons  who  would  assist  them  for  the 
reason  that  one  group  of  workmen  is  no  sooner  raised 
toward  a  higher  economic  status  than  the  competition 
of  the  next  wave  of  immigration  completely  inundates 
them  and  causes  a  downward  tendency  in  methods  of 
living  and  in  conditions  of  emplo)mient. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  a  restriction  of  immi- 
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gration  would  be  in  reality  an  arbitrary  curtailment  of 
the  increase  in  the  existing  labor  supply  and  might  be 
attended  by  a  temporary  check  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
remarkable  industrial  expansion  which  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  recent  years ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
measure  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  an 
industrial  and  commercial  nation  does  not  consist  in  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  produced  or  the  tons  of  pig- 
iron,  steel  rails,  or  yards  of  print  cloth  manufactured. 
The  real  indication  of  material  prosperity  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  wage-earners  in  mines 
and  factories  share  in  the  industrial  output  which  is 
partly  attributable  to  their  labors,  and  unless  there  is  a 
limitation  placed  upon  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  of  low  standards  and  aspirations 
which  is  now  coming  to  this  country,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  American  wage-earner  can  not  hope  to 
participate  properly  in  the  results  of  our  industrial 
progress.  Moreover,  altho  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  would  be  lessened  by  a  re- 
striction of  immigration,  it  can  not  be  questioned  that 
the  higher  wages  and  better  standards  of  living  which 
would  be  the  logical  outcome,  would  attract  to  our 
shores  skilled  and  highly  trained  workmen  from 
northern  and  western  Europe  who,  under  present  con- 
ditions, have  largely  ceased  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  and  who  are  favored  by  the  Percentage  Bill 
which  was  passed  in  May,  192 1.  The  return  of  this 
more  efficient  class  of  wage-earners  would  probably 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  labor  costs  of  manufactur- 
ing and  of  making  possible  a  greater  diversification  of 
industries.  In  addition  to  the  prevailing  system  of 
manufacturing  comparatively  low-grade  articles  upon  a 
quantitative  basis,  the  tendency  would  be  toward  the 
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promotion  of  industries  for  the  production  of  more 
finished  and  special  commodities  which  are  now  sold 
in  our  own  and  the  world  markets  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  noting  that,  without  any 
additions  to  our  existing  labor  supply,  due  to  the  cut- 
ting off  of  immigration  by  war  conditions,  the  United 
States  was  able  to  increase  its  production  in  almost 
every  line  of  activity  to  unprecedented  totals.  This 
clearly  showed  that  there  must  have  been  present,  as 
the  United  States  Immigration  Report  indicated,  a 
large  amount  of  unemployed,  unskilled  labor  in  the 
country,  which  had  to  be  taken  up  before  any  real 
shortage  of  labor  existed.  The  situation,  as  it  devel- 
oped during  the  war,  gave  striking  and  conclusive 
evidence  to  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  Immigration  Commission  regarding  the  labor  situ- 
ation, especially  that  of  the  unskilled  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  labor,  in  fact 
general  social  conditions,  have  been  vastly  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  temporary  cutting  off  of  immigration 
from  foreign  countries,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
4,000,000  of  yotmg,  able-bodied  men  were  called  to 
the  colors. 

Just  now  the  slowing  down  in  industrial  conditions 
has  thrown  millions  of  people  out  of  work  in  the 
United  States.  Wages  are  being  lowered,  and  it  would 
seem  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  United  States 
would  not  need  any  large  amount  of  immigrant  labor 
to  augment  its  present  working  force.  The  population 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  91,972,266  to 
105,708,771  during  the  decade  1910-1920,  a  gain  of 
^3»736»SOS.  With  such  a  population  to  draw  upon, 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  was  little  likelihood  of  a  real 
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shortage  of  necessary  labor  existing  in  the  United 
States  in  the  future. 

Not  only  the  economic  welfare  of  the  American 
wage-earner  but  the  maintenance  of  our  political  and 
social  institutions  would  be  threatened  by  a  large  influx 
of  immigrants  at  this  time.  The  United  States  has 
reached  a  point  in  its  history  where  a  permanent  policy 
of  restrictive  legislation  can  be  adopted  without  endan- 
gering any  essential  need  in  the  United  States  and  at 
the  same  time  correcting  many  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  this  country  is  now  laboring. 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  receiving  immigrants  at 
too  rapid  a  rate.  Before  the  war  the  United  States 
Immigration  Commission  made  clear  the  fact  that 
the  economic  development  of  this  country  was  not 
rapid  enough  to  absorb  the  numbers  coming  to  our 
shores.  From  the  social  viewpoint  it  was  also  clear 
that  the  assimilating  forces  of  the  nation  had  not  been 
able  to  digest  properly  this  mass  of  people  composed 
of  races  from  all  over  the  world.  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  the  recent  three  per  cent,  im- 
migration law,  the  numbers  coming  to  this  country 
had  already  reached  a  total  of  over  800,000,  with 
every  indication  that  this  number  would  be  greatly 
augmented  if  drastic  restrictive  legislation  was  not 
passed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  passage  of  this 
act  was  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
President  Instead  of  adding  to  our  already  complex 
immigration  problem,  the  time  has  now  come  for  a 
reasonable  permanent  restriction  so  as  to  allow  eco- 
nomic and  social  forces  to  make  headway  with  those 
immigrants  already  in  this  country.  We  cannot  go 
on  in  the  old  way  without  serious  consequences  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 
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EUROPEAN  AND  MEXICAN  IMMIGRANTS  ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST 

^Assimilation 

In  the  discussion  of  European  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  chief  factor 
to  be  taken  into  account  is  economic.  What  is  the 
normal  effect  of  the  immigration  upon  the  wages  and 
living  conditions  of  the  American?  Inasmuch  as  the 
races,  particularly  those  of  northern  Europe,  are  gen- 
erally similar  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  the  question  of  assimilation  is  much  less  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  case  of  Orientals.  Ordinarily,  even  if 
the  members  of  the  first  generation  can  not  be  easily 
assimilated,  those  of  the  second  and  later  generations, 
under  the  influence  of  our  public  schools  and  the  so- 
cial circumstances  which  surroimd  them,  are  eventually 
assimilated. 

RACE  PREJUDICE 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  immigrants  are  mem- 
bers of  races  widely  different  from  Americans,  as  are 
the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Hindus,  the  question 
of  race  and  race  prejudice  becomes  an  extremely  im- 
portant problem. 

The  untrained  man  is  likely  to  assume  that  those 
people  who  differ  widely  from  himself  in  appearance, 
in  habits  of  living  or  of  working,  are  members  of  a 
lower  and  not  merely  of  a  different  race.    He  is  ac- 
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customed  to  speak  of  the  Italian,  for  example,  with 
contempt,  as  a  "dago/'  Still  more  emphatic  is  he  in 
his  denouncement  of  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and 
the  Hindus  as  members  of  an  inferior  race.  Of 
course,  the  cultivated  man,  especially  one  who  has 
traveled  widely,  knows  better.  As  Professor  Steiner 
has  so  well  reminded  us,  the  first  immigrant  to  Amer- 
ica was  a  dago  named  Columbus,  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  the  highest  cultivation.  Moreover,  when  at  the 
present  day  Americans  go  to  Europe  to  study  art  and 
architecture  they  are  very  likely  to  go  to  the  land  of 
the  great  dagoes,  Michelangelo,  Giotto,  Raffael,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  and  others  of  similar  rank.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  have  we  been  able  to  find  in  centuries 
past,  or  do  we  find  in  the  world  to-day,  people  of 
higher  cultivation  than  the  Italians.  Moreover,  if  in- 
stead of  turning  our  eyes  to  Europe,  we  go  to  the 
Far  East,  and  visit  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  we  are 
equally  imprest,  as  we  meet  members  of  the  wealthier 
and  more  cultivated  classes  in  society,  with  their  high 
degree  of  intelligence,  with  their  intellectual  training, 
and  especially,  perhaps,  with  the  personal  qualities 
which  have  made  them  the  world  over  models  of 
courtesy  and  of  manners  that  characterize  the  gen- 
tleman. 

ARE   OTHER    RACES    INFERIOR? 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however,  that  people 
who  have  not  traveled  and  who  have  not  read  widely 
should  recognize  that  the  ordinary  workingmen  from 
the  Orient  with  whom  they  come  into  keen  competi- 
tion, and  who  often  underbid  them  in  wages,  espe- 
cially in  doing  work  of  the  most  arduous  type,  belong 
to  cultivated  races;    and  it  is   natural   that   they 
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should  look  upon  them  as  inferior  people.  Moreover, 
whether  they  recognize  this  fact  or  not,  whether  or 
not  we  ourselves  believe  that  race  prejudice  is  some- 
thing to  be  heartily  condemned,  we  must  still  recc^- 
nize  the  actual  existence  of  this  feeling  as  an  im- 
portant political  fact 

RACE    FBEUNG    ELSEWHERE 

The  feeling  against  the  negroes  has  forced  us  to 
recognize  that  race  feeling  is  an  extremely  important 
political  question  and  may  well  become  a  social  ques- 
tion. 

Moreover,  we  should  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
feeling  on  the  Pacific  Coast  against  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese  and  the  Hindus  is  not  in  itself  exceptional 

A  similar  feding,  even  stronger,  against  these  same 
races  is  found  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa, 
in  every  place  where  these  Oriental  races  have  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  white  race,  and  esped* 
ally  when  they  have  come  into  active  competition  with 
it  in  ordinary  labor.  We  must  recognize  this  feeling, 
then,  as  a  usual  one  and  one  that  must  be  considered 
when  we  come  to  political  action. 

ORIENTALS    NOT   EASILY  ASSIMILATED 

Altho  these  races  may  not  be  considered  in  any  way 
inferior  to  ourselves,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  mate* 
rially  different :  that  they  are  not  so  easily  assimilated 
as  are  the  members  of  the  European  races;  that  they 
do  not  readily  marry  with  our  people  nor  otu*  people 
with  them.  And  we  should  reflect  that,  short  of  inter- 
marriage, there  is  no  real  amalgamation  of  races. 
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FORM   A   SEPARATE   CLASS 

On  the  Pacific  G>ast  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
usually  made  an  entirely  separate  working  class.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  when  they  have  entered  largely  into  a 
business,  or  when  they  have  undertaken  certain  classes 
of  work,  there  has  been  a  rapid  separation  between 
them  and  the  American  workingmen,  they  taking  the 
harder  kinds  of  labor  and  the  members  of  the  white 
races  taking  types  of  work  entirely  different.  In  this 
way  they  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  almost 
a  separate  caste.  Indeed,  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  people  who  have  carefully  observed  condi- 
tions in  that  region  that  the  Chinese  and  Hindus — 
not  the  Japanese — have  almost  made  a  servile  caste; 
and  many  of  the  most  thoughtful,  most  cultivated, 
most  kindly  people  on  the  Coast  have  thought  that, 
inasmuch  as  these  are  facts,  they  must  be  recognized, 
and  that  it  is  wise  for  us  to  take  action  accordingly. 

GOVERNMENTAL  ACTION  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

The  Governments  of  China  and  Japan  have  really 
no  reason  to  object  to  our  wishing  not  to  admit  the 
working  people  of  their  races  in  large  numbers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Americans  are  not  admitted  to 
China  or  to  Japan  on  even  terms  with  the  natives 
there.  They  can  go  into  these  countries  as  residents 
only  in  very  limited  communities;  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  buy  land;  and  they  are  not  admitted  to 
citizenship  in  those  countries.  In  truth,  our  country, 
as  a  whole,  has  treated  the  members,  particularly  of 
the  Japanese  race,  more  liberally  than  the  Japanese 
have  treated  the  Americans.  The  Japanese  have  been 
illowed  to  buy  land,  in  many  instances  in  large  tracts ; 
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and  tho  at  the  present  time  we  are  taking  rather  active 
measures  to  exclude  them  from  coming  in  large  num- 
bers, and  in  some  States  are  preventing  their  holding 
of  land,  up  to  date,  at  any  rate,  we  have  treated  them 
more  liberally  than  they  have  treated  us. 

It  may  be  well  argued,  then,  that  it  is  better  for 
them,  better  for  us,  better  for  the  civilization  of  the 
world  at  large,  that  each  country,  where  such  funda- 
mental differences  exist,  attempt  to  work  out  its  own 
problems  independently,  instead  of  each  working  them 
out  in  the  country  of  the  other. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSOCIATION  WITH  OTHER  NATIONS 

We  should  not  fail  to  recognize,  nevertheless,  the 
great  advantage  that  comes  from  intimate  association 
with  people  who  are  different  from  ourselves.  One 
of  the  mistakes  that  we  often  make  in  our  social  in- 
tercourse, as  well  as  in  our  political  relations,  in  as- 
sociating with  people  of  similar  tastes  and  habits,  is 
to  form  a  little  clique  or  society  of  persons  like  our- 
selves, forgetting  that  in  our  intimate  intercourse  with 
them,  while  we  may  derive  enjoyment,  we  obtain  very 
few  new  ideas.  In  talking  with  men  trained  as  we 
have  been  trained,  meeting  the  same  people,  thinking 
along  lines  similar  to  our  own  habits  of  thinking,  it 
is  not  likely  that  we  shall  give  them  many  new 
thoughts,  or  that  we  shall  derive  much  from  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  meet  with  people  of  a 
different  type  from  ourselves,  from  them  we  gather 
many  new  ideas,  if  we  are  thoughtful  and  can  free 
ourselves  from  prejudice.  It  is  they,  rather  than  our 
most  intimate  associates,  perhaps,  from  whom  we 
learn  most  and  to  whom  we  owe  most  in  our  advance- 
ment.   Indeed,  it  is  often  true,  that  from  people  who 
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are  really  opposed  to  ourselves,  we  learn  the  most. 
By  opposing  our  ideas,  they  rouse  us  to  activity. 

Advantage  of  Contact  With  Educated  Orientals 

Wc  ought,  then,  not  to  fail  to  get  the  benefit  from 
contact  with  foreigners,  especially  those  whose  racial 
customs  differ  widely  from  ours.  In  order,  however, 
to  secure  this  advantage,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  immigrate  in  large  numbers,  and  especially  that 
they  come  as  people  of  the  unskilled  laboring  classes. 
Rather  should  we  encourage  our  own  people  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries ;  to  get  the  ideas  that  come  from 
the  study  of  different  civilizations ;  and  we  should  en- 
courage the  coming  to  our  shores  of  people  of  the  better 
trained  and  more  intelligent  classes — travelers,  scien- 
tists, students,  merchants,  and  others  from  whom  we 
can  gather  new  plans  of  work.  While  it  may,  for 
economic  as  well  as  for  social  reasons,  be  wise  to  ex- 
clude the  common  laborer,  it  can  not  but  be  unwise 
to  exclude  trained  men  and  women  who  come  to  us 
usually  merely  for  a  temporary  sojourn,  and  from 
whom  we  may  learn  much  that  will  tend  to  benefit 
our  own  civilization.  Moreover,  by  exchanging  ideas 
and  giving  to  them  the  benefits  of  our  civilization, 
which  differs  from  theirs,  we  may  give  to  them  an 
equal  advantage,  and  thus  the  civilization  of  the  world 
will  be  promoted.  Whatever  views  we  may  hold  with 
reference  to  the  ordinary  immigration  question,  so  far 
as  the  Orient  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  ought  to  uphold  a  policy  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  oriental  nations  and  our  own,  in  order 
that  each  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  civilization  of  the 
other. 


\ 
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Population  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

1900 

EUROPEANS  AND  MEXICANS 

In  the  eleven  States  and  Territories  of  the  western 
division  of  the  United  States,  in  1900,  more  that  20 
per  cent,  of  the  population  were  foreign-bom.  About 
2  per  cent,  pf  the  population,  and  about  10  per  cent. 
of  the  foreign-born,  had  emigrated  from  Asia.  About 
12.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  more  than  60 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign-bom,  had  emigrated  from  the 
North  European  countries.  The  Germans  ranked  first, 
the  English  next,  the  Irish  next.  Moreover,  almost 
90,000  immigrants  from  Canada,  or  2.2  per  cent  of 
the  population,  might  be  included  with  the  North 
Europeans  as  being  largely  of  the  same  stock.  Beside 
these,  considerably  more  than  100,000  had  emigrated 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  forming  some  2.6 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  western  coast.  Of 
these  South  and  Eastern  European  immigrants,  the 
Italians  were  the  most  numerous,  followed  by  the 
Austrians,  Finns  and  Portuguese. 

Another  group  entirely  different,  and  so  distinct  in 
their  qualities  that  they  might  almost  in  many  respects 
be  classed  with  the  orientals,  on  account  of  their  ways 
of  living,  were  the  Mexicans,  with  103,410,  about  i  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

CHANGES  SINCE  IQOO 

During  the  next  decade  material  changes  occurred 
in  the  nature  of  the  population.  Between  1900  and 
1907  came  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Japan- 
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cse.  Some  of  these  came  from  Japan  and  others  from 
Hawaii,  until  the  number  of  that  race  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  in  1920  was  upwards  of 
9S,ooo.  Of  these  71,592  were  in  California,  17,114 
in  Washington,  and  4,002  in  Oregon.  The  numben 
of  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  contrast  to  the 
Japanese,  is  rapidly  diminishing,  the  decline  being 
due  in  part  to  the  exclusion  law,  and  in  part  to  a 
tendency  among  the  Chinese  to  move  to  Eastern 
cities.  In  1910  the  number  of  Mexicans  in  the  United 
States  was  221,915;  in  1920  their  numbers  had  more 
than  doubled,  476,676. 

The  number  of  English,  Scandinavian,  and  other 
North  Europeans  continued  to  increase  in  part  by 
direct  immigration  from  these  countries  of  Europe, 
and  in  part  by  a  westward  movement  of  the  workers 
from  the  East,  as  the  increasing  number  of  South  and 
East  Europeans  in  the  East  made  the  working  condi- 
tions harder;  partly,  also,  this  was  a  westward  move- 
ment of  families  to  locate  in  better  conditions  on  farms. 
There  has  been,  also,  an  influx  of  immigrants  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  the  smaller  part  of  them 
coming  direct  from  their  native  land,  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  the  North  Italians,  the  Portuguese  and 
one  or  two  other  races  of  less  importance  numerically, 
the  larger  number  coming  from  the  Eastern  States  to 
engage  in  common,  unskilled,  and  partly  skilled  labor 
in  the  mines,  smelters  and  other  industries  where  un- 
skilled labor  is  required  in  large  numbers. 

Doubtless,  beyond  the  figures  recorded  by  the  Im- 
migration Bureau,  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  are  smuggled  in. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  on  Immigration  in 
his  1919  report  declares  that  smuggling  of  Japanese 
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across  the  Mexican  border  is  carried  on  successftdly 
and  to  a  large  extent.  He  states  that  "confidential  in- 
formation of  unquestionable  authenticity  shows  very 
conclusively  that  Japanese  smuggling  across  the  Mexi- 
can border  is  carried  on  successfully  and  doubtless  to  a 
very  large  extent.  Southern  California  possesses  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  the  Japanese  and  it  seems  inevi- 
table thpt  if  some  effective  means  are  not  found  to 
curb  further  growth,  the  Japanese  colonies  in  that  sec- 
tion will  expand  in  time  into  such  proportions  as  to 
create  a  serious  problem." 

Large  numbers  of  Mexicans  also  evade  the  immigra- 
tion service  on  the  Rio  Grande  border. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  AMERICANS  BY  EUROPEAN 

WORKMEN 

Tho  much  less  frequently  than  in  the  East,  there 
have  been  found  also  in  the  West  a  few  instances 
of  race  displacement  by  Europeans  working  at  a  lower 
wage  than  the  Americans.  Generally  speaking,  the 
immigrants,  introduced  for  railroad  section  work,  have 
received  the  same  wages  as  those  previously  paid.  In 
certain  cases  they  have  secured  even  more  than  the 
laborers  previously  employed,  the  latter  being  insuffici- 
ent in  number  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

On  several  occasions  East  European  races  have  been 
introduced  as  strike-breakers ;  for  example,  in  the  coal 
mines  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Washington,  and 
in  the  metalliferous  mines  of  Colorado.  In  these  in* 
stances  the  retention  of  the  old  scale  of  wages  was 
only  possible  because  of  th^  failure  of  the  strikes.  In 
this  way  the  immigrants,  as  in  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  discouraged  the  efforts  of  the  trade- 
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unions.  There  have  been,  however,  few  such 
instances. 

The  availability  of  a  comparatively  large  supply  of 
the  South  and  East  European  races,  including  the 
Greeks,  has  at  times  assisted  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  expansion  of  industry.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  seriously  retarded  the 
advance  of  wages  in  those  occupations  where  such 
labor  could  be  used  to  advantage.  A  specific  example 
is  found  in  the  case  of  section  hands  on  the  railroads, 
where  the  wages  varied  little  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  altho  the  wages  in  other  lines  of  industry  ad- 
vanced materially  during  the  same  period.  Moreover, 
the  wages  of  tht  South  and  East  Europeans  and 
Mexicans  have  in  many  cases  iqpreased  only  slightly, 
if  at  all,  while  the  wages  of  Japanese,  even  when  in 
the  same  line  of  work,  have  been  materially  advanced. 

Again,  in  certain  fields  of  work  where,  in  certain 
localities,  the  Europeans  from  the  North  and  East  of 
Europe  are  employed,  and  in  other  places  those  from 
southeastern  Europe  and  from  Mexico,  it  has  been 
found  that  among  the  latter  wages  have  advanced  only 
slightly,  whereas  among  the  earlier  classes  they  have 
been  materially  higher. 

UNSKILLED  IMMIGRANTS 

The  immigrants  from  South  and  East  Europe  have 
been  mainly  unskilled  laborers,  and,  on  the  whole,  have 
not  shown  the  same  readiness  to  join  trade  unions  and 
to  insist  upon  American  working  conditions  as  have 
those  of  the  older  immigration  from  the  North  and 
West  of  Europe.  Again,  there  is  clearly  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  employers  to  segregate  their  un- 
skilled   workmen    into    colonies    under    the    leader- 
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ship  of  a  man  of  their  own  race.  In  this  way,  by 
keeping  the  gangs  separated  one  from  the  other,  they 
are  able  to  simplify  supervision  and  to  avoid  any  dis- 
play of  race  antipathy. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF   ENGLISH 

There  seems  to  be,  also,  a  material  difference  b^ 
tween  these  classes  of  immigrants  as  regards  their 
tendency  to  assimilation,  so  far  as  this  may  be  indi- 
cated by  their  knowledge  of  English.  Approximately 
four-fifths  of  the  number  of  the  non-English-speaking 
North  European  races,  who  have  resided  in  this  coun- 
try less  than  five  years,  speak  English,  while  less  than 
half  of  most  of  the  races  from  southern  and  easteni 
Europe  speak  English.  Even  among  the  South  and 
East  Europeans,  however,  there  is  quite  a  material 
difference,  the  Finns,  Dalmatians  and  Croatians  show- 
ing greater  progress  than  the  Russians,  Slovaks  and 
Italians. 

The  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South 
and  East  Europeans  tends,  of  course,  to  disappear 
with  the  length  of  residence.  As  years  go  by,  the 
immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  are 
showing  inclinations  much  more  like  those  found  in 
the  races  from  northern  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  seasonal  labor,  such  as  the  main- 
tenance of  way  on  railroads,  lumbering,  fishing,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  coal  and  ore  mining  industries,  arc 
found  chiefly  the  recent  immigrants,  who  are  either 
unmarried,  or  whose  wives  have  not  been  brought 
with  them.  These  immigrants,  living  more  freely 
than  others  in  bunk-houses  in  race  groups,  are  largely 
drawn  from  South  and  East  European  races.  Those, 
however,  who  remain  in  the  United  States  for  a  com- 
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parativcly  long  period,  show  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  married  men.  As  time  goes  by,  they  bring 
their  wives  and  children  from  Europe;  especially  is 
this  to  be  noted  among  the  Italians  and  Slovaks, 
Slovenians  and  Finns.  These  families  usually  get  into 
the  more  settled  kinds  of  unskilled  labor,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  coal  and  ore  mines  and  the  smelters. 

In  the  larger  cities,  where  the  races  have  remained 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  they  have  often  be- 
come much  more  strongly  Americanized.  Much  larger 
numbers  speak  English,  and  those  who  are  better-to- 
do  show  a  tendency  to  leave  the  colonies  of  their  own 
people,  and  to  go  into  the  better  resident  districts. 
Their  children  differ  much  less  from  those  of  the 
American-bom,  unless  they  are  brought  up  throughout 
their  childhood  in  the  race  colonies,  than  do  their 
parents.  Various  races  have  organized  benevolent 
societies  for  the  care  of  those  of  their  own  people 
who  are  unfortunate.  These  societies,  beyond  any 
question,  tend  somewhat  to  prevent  the  race  from  be- 
ing Americanized,  or  perhaps  they  are  rather  an  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  fully  Americanized.  At  the 
same  time,  such  plans  can  hardly  be  regretted  since, 
altho  they  may  somewhat  retard  the  process  of  as- 
similation, these  societies  encourage  thrift,  and  show 
an  independence  of  State  aid,  which  is  extremely  com- 
mendable. 

ITALIAN  COLONIES,  PORTUGUESE,  ETC. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  California  communi- 
ties, the  Italian  farmers  are  generally  closely  colo- 
nized. In  most  cases  they  are  engaged  in  market 
gardening,  in  other  cases  in  grape  culture  and  wine 
making.    The  Italians  are  good  farmers;  they  have 
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converted  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  used  for 
stock  raising  and  general  farming,  into  vine3rards  and 
orchards,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
the  State.  The  Italians  frequently  cooperate  in  leas- 
ing land. 

The  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  co- 
operate, each  individual  wishing  to  rent  alone  his  sep- 
arate land.  The  Portuguese,  while  endeavoring  to 
establish  themselves  independently,  have,  perhaps,  not 
progressed  quite  so  rapidly  in  the  way  of  securing 
land  and  of  becoming  prosperous  as  have  either  the 
Italians,  Japanese,  or  the  German-Russians.  In  some 
special  instances,  the  German-Russians  seem  to  have 
^  succeeded  unusually  well.  A  considerable  number  of 
them  have  come  to  Fresno  County,  California,  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Altho  they  began  earning  their 
livelihood  as  unskilled  laborers,  many  have  since  es- 
tablished themselves  as  farmers.  They  now  control  a 
considerable  acreage.  These  same  people  have  also 
made  settlements  in  Colorado,  and  in  some  cases  the 
sugar  companies  have  brought  large  numbers  of  fami- 
lies of  this  race  from  Nebraska  to  do  the  hand  work 
employed  in  growing  sugar  beets.  They  are  industri- 
ous and  thrifty,  and  have  made  an  excellent  record  in 
becoming  tenant  and  even  independent  farmers. 
These,  with  the  Italians  and  Portuguese,  have  per- 
haps succeeded  better  than  the  other  races  in  becom- 
ing farm  owners,  and  in  really  settling  down  to  de- 
velop into  prosperous  American  citizens. 

Mexicans 

Altho  the  Mexicans  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
Europeans  or  Asiatic  laborers,  nevertheless,  being 
found  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  they  present  a 
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separate  and  difficult  problem,  and  in  many  respecta 
are  assimilated  with  very  great  difficulty,  it  is  thought 
best  to  touch  briefly  upon  their  situation  here. 

NUMBER 

In  1900,  as  reported  by  the  census,  the  ntunber  of 
Mexicans  in  the  United  States  was  103,410.  Since 
that  time  their  immigration  has  been  very  rapid. 

In  1910  they  had  increased  to  221,915.  Since  that 
date  they  have  entered  in  increasing  ntunbers.  In 
1919,  29,818  crossed  the  border;  in  1920,  52,307.  The 
war  demand  for  labor  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
acceleration  of  Mexican  immigration.  In  191 7  and 
1918,  21,289  Mexican  laborers  were  admitted  tempor- 
arily, altho  otherwise  inadmissible  by  Is^w,  in  order  to 
work  on  farms,  railroads  and  in  coal  mines.  By  1920, 
the  Mexicans  in  the  United  States  had  increased  to 
476*676. 

The  Mexicans  are  practically  all  of  them  engaged 
in  unskilled  labor.  Their  chief  employments  are  gen- 
eral construction  work,  as  section  hands,  members  of 
extra  gangs  on  the  railroads,  as  common  laborers  in 
railway  shops,  in  coal  and  ore  mining,  as  general  labor- 
ers at  the  smelters,  and  at  times  as  seasonal  farm 
hands  in  Texas,  Colorado  and  California  and  other 
Southwestern  States.  Usually  the  Mexicans  seem  to  be 
without  much  ambition  or  thrift,  are  content  with  the 
wage  conditions,  and  their  progress  in  consequence  has 
been  slow,  much  more  so  than  that  of  the  Japanese 
or  Chinese. 

The  Immigration  Commission  found  their  wage  was 
the  lowest  of  that  paid  to  any  of  the  laborers  who  were 
simply   on    the   maintenance-of-way    railroad    work. 
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being  25  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the  Japanese.  In 
some  cases  they  were  found  to  have  been  able  to 
take  the  places  of  the  higher  paid  Japanese  or  Hindus. 

Some  of  them  have  been  taken  as  far  north  as 
Colorado  and  elsewhere,  to  work,  but  mostly  when 
they  are  taken  far  away  from  the  Mexican  border, 
arrangements  are  made  by  which  they  can  be  re- 
turned home  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  company 
that  engages  them.  Probably  50  per  cent,  of  those 
entering  the  country  at  El  Paso  claim  their  transpor- 
tation back  to  that  place. 

As  workers,  the  Mexicans  are  stronger  physically 
than  the  Japanese,  more  tractable  and  more  easily 
managed.  They  are  inferior  in  that  they  are  more 
likely  to  drink  to  excess,  and  are  more  irregular  in 
their  work,  especially  after  pay-day.  Very  few  of 
them  rise  to  the  rank  of  foremen;  they  are,  never- 
theless, tho  unprogressive,  intelligent  enough  to  work 
fairly  well  under  careful  supervision. 

In  certain  cases  earlier,  especially  in  1903  and 
1904,  they  were  employed  as  strike-breakers,  but  not 
of  late  years. 

Where  they  have  been  employed  in  agriculture, 
even  in  growing  sugar  beets,  or  otherwise  where  they 
come  into  competition  with  the  Japanese,  they  arc 
found  less  efficient.  A  Japanese  laborer  will  care  for 
from  II  to  12  acres,  and  a  Mexican  about  8.  In  a 
few  cases  the  Mexicans  are  preferred  by  the  em- 
ployers as  hand  workers  to  the  Japanese,  but  in  most 
lines  of  work  they  are  considered  inferior. 

Where  they  have  settled  in  colonies  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Los  Angeles  and  other  such  places,  the 
Mexican  quarters  are  usually  by  far  the  poorest  in  the 
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city.  Generally,  they  are  located  in  the  least  desirable 
districts,  are  overcrowded,  and  are  kept  in  a  filthy 
condition.  In  Los  Angeles  the  investigations  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  show  that  their  family  in- 
comes are  the  smallest,  their  standard  of  living  low- 
est, their  lack  of  thrift  the  greatest,  of  all  of  the 
immigrant  races  investigated.  Approximately  $8  per 
month  was  the  cost  of  subsistence  among  the  railway 
laborers.  Their  food  is  largely  vegetable,  beans  tak- 
ing the  place  rice  takes  among  the  Asiatics. 

They  are  not  readily  p««5imilated.  They  have  poor 
educational  facilities  at  home,  and  apparently  in  our 
country,  where  opportunities  are  furnished,  they  do 
not  like  to  attend  school.  The  large  percentage  of 
illiterates  is  noteworthy.  Of  those  investigated  by  the 
Commission,  for  whom  the  information  was  ob- 
tained, 50.58  per  cent,  only  reported  that  they  could 
read  and  write.  Moreover,  they  learn  English  very 
slowly,  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  those  investigated 
speaking  English.  Of  those  who  had  resided  in  the 
United  States  less  than  five  years,  only  y.i  per  cent, 
could  speak  English. 

Even  when  their  children  go  to  school  their  at- 
tendance, and  apparently  their  intelligence,  are  de- 
cidedly less  than  the  average.  Generally,  as  workers, 
the  Mexicans  are  looked  upon  as  inferior;  marriages 
between  Mexicans  and  Europeans  or  Americans  are 
very  rare,  and  tho  when  they  go  back  home,  apparent- 
ly, they  have  taken  some  American  ideas  and  Amer- 
ican institutions  with  them,  they  have  shown  very 
little  progress  toward  assimilation. 

Unlike  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  they  frequently 
become  public  charges.  They  are  also  likely  to  be 
quarrelsome,  and  inclined  toward  crime,  the  principal 
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offenses  being  petty  larceny  and  drunkenness,  widi 
fights  and  other  crimes  usually  brought  about  by  drink. 
It  would  seem  from  the  records  that  the  Mexican  is 
even  less  desirable  as  a  citizen  than  he  is  as  a  laborer, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  them  are  seasonal  laborers,  and  never  in- 
tend to  become  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States. 


XIII 

ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION  TO  TUB  PACIFIC 

COAST  STATES 

The  Chinese 

NUMBER 

According  the  the  Census  Reports,  the  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  continental  United  States  in  1900  was 
89,863,  in  1910,  71,531,  and  only  61,688  in  1920.  The 
Chinese  population  is  largely  male,  probably  only  4,000 
being  women. 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  effects  of  the  Chinese 
exclusion  laws  the  number  steadily  decreases,  but  at 
intervals  between  censuses  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
numbers  actually  in  the  country.  Many  of  those 
enumerated  have  died;  some  have  returned  to  China 
(32,420  during  the  years  1908  to  1920) ;  others  who 
were  on  a  visit  to  China  have  returned  here ;  and  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  eligible  classes  have  been 
admitted  into  the  United  States  from  time  to  time, 
41,852*  having  been  admitted  according  to  records  be- 
tween July  1, 1899,  and  June  30,  1920,  many  represent- 
ing themselves  either  as  native-bom  Americans  or  as 
belonging  to  one  of  the  eligible  classes  (for  example, 
students  or  travelers),  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  coolies,  and  intend  to  settle  in  this  country  perman- 
ently.   Further  than  this,  a  considerable  number  of  the 

*lcport  of  Commisttoner  General  of  Immigratioii,  19M,  pefe  iSo. 
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Chinese  are  smuggled  across  the  border.  On  the 
whole,  however,  since  the  reasonably  careful  enforce- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  the  number  of 
Chinese  is  steadily  diminishing.  Furthermore,  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  Chinese  formerly  living  in  the 
West  have  migrated  to  the  East,  so  that  in  the  districts 
under  consideration  the  decrease  has  been  material. 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  EARLY  YEARS 

The  first  great  migration  of  Chinese  laboreri  to 
this  country  dated  from  the  time  of  the  great  rush  to 
California  in  search  of  gold  in  the  early  fifties.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  sixties,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  cheap  labor,  they  had  gone  into  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations. They  were  industrious,  thrifty,  and  the 
form  of  organization  of  the  Chinese  laborers,  by 
which  it  was  possible  for  employers  to  secure  the 
services  of  almost  any  number  desired  through  one 
contractor,  placed  a  premium  upon  their  employ- 
ment. Probably  the  larger  number  of  them  were  en- 
gaged in  gold  mining,  some  20,000  in  1861.  Some- 
what later  many  thousands  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad;  others 
were  engaged  in  gardening,  laundrying,  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  other  occupations.  In  1870,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco alone,  domestic  servants  of  the  Chinese  race 
nimibered  1,256  out  of  a  total  of  6,800  servants.  A 
decided  majority  of  the  somewhat  more  than  2>ooo 
laundrymen  in  San  Francisco  were  Chinese;  as  labor- 
ers in  domestic  and  personal  service,  they  numbered 
somewhat  more  than  2,000,  about  25  per  cent,  of  all. 
There  were  a  considerable  number  of  them  among  the 
skilled  laborers;  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  in  cigar-making  (in  the  latter  industry  1,657 
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out  of  the  entire  1,811  employed  being  Chinese),  and 
a  few  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
clothing.  Later,  when  the  salmon-canning  industry 
developed  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  later  still 
in  Alaska,  they  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
canning  the  fish  caught  by  white  fishermen.  Even 
now  they  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  those  en- 
gaged in  that  industry  and  of  the  general  laborers 
employed  in  powder  factories. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  importance,  in  the  earlier  days, 
was  the  employment  of  Chinese  as  hand  laborers  in 
the  orchards,  fields,  hop-yards  and  vineyards  of  Cali- 
fornia north  of  the  Tehachepi,  and  in  the  fruit-can- 
ning industry.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties  they 
did  most  of  the  hand  work  on  the  farms — ^hoeing, 
weeding,  pruning,  harvesting — ^in  all  localities  in  the 
central  and  northern  part  of  the  States,  where  inten- 
sive farming  was  carried  on.  At  that  time  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  cheap  and  reliable  white 
laborers,  and  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  made  possi- 
ble the  high  degree  of  specialized  farming  which 
came  to  prevail.  They  had  much  less  to  do  in  general 
fanning.  They  were  not  good  teamsters,  and  their 
work  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  hand  work. 

WAGES :     EFFICIENCY 

The  reason  why  the  Chinese  easily  secured  posi- 
tions in  those  days  was:  first,  because  they  were  the 
cheapest  laborers  available  for  unskilled  work;  sec- 
ond, next  to  the  native-bom  they  outnumbered  any 
other  race,  something  like  14  per  cent,  of  the  total 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  operations  being  Chinese, 
while  the  Irish,  the  next  most  numerous,  numbered 
only  13  per  cent. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  Chinese  worked  for  lower  wages, 
it  was  natural  that  a  division  of  labor  should  grow 
up,  the  Chinese  being  generally  employed  in  certain 
occupations,  while  white  persons  were  employed  in 
other  occupations  which  required  skill,  knowledge  of 
English,  and  other  qualities  which  the  Chinese  did 
not  possess.  Moreover,  the  most  disagreeable  work 
was  ordinarily  performed  by  the  Chinese. 

In  some  lines  of  industry  they  were  not  considered 
very  efficient;  for  example,  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigars,  or  in  that  of  boots  and  shoes;  but  in  fruit, 
fish  and  vegetable  canning,  and  in  hand  work  in 
orchards  and  gardens,  they,  on  account  of  the  long 
hours  and  their  faithfulness  and  care,  became  very 
skilful  workers  and  were  highly  prized. 

STANDARD    OF    LIVING 

In  the  case  of  other  employees,  it  was  necessary  to 
furnish  board  and  lodging;  the  Chinese,  however, 
provided  their  own  subsistence.  Furthermore,  lodging 
was  far  more  easily  provided  for  them  than  for  white 
men,  as  they  were  less  dissatisfied  than  were  the 
whites  when  put  into  small  bunk-houses  and  closely 
crowded  together. 

ANTI-CHINESE  FEELING 

Shortly  after  their  coming  into  California  in  large 
numbers,  which  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  mining 
camps  in  California,  agitation  against  them  began. 
Soon,  in  order  to  check  their  coming,  a  miner's  license 
was  required  of  them,  tho  not  exacted  of  other  peopl& 
Somewhat  later  a  similar  license  was  exacted  from 
them  in  the  cigar  trade  and  in  other  industries.  The 
most  important  objection  to  them  was  race  antipathy. 
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this  being  based  upon  color,  language,  habits;  but, 
doubtless,  in  many  cases  their  apparent  readiness  to 
tmderbid  in  wages  had  much  to  do  with  the  feeling. 

Not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  other  towns  in 
California,  in  Washington,  in  Wyoming  and  else- 
where, there  was  much  opposition  to  the  Chinese, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  there  were  race  riots, 
led  mainly  by  the  laboring  men,  but  in  many  cases 
even  the  employers  themselves  joined  in  wishing  to 
restrict  Chinese  immigration.  Doubtless,  the  reasons 
affecting  the  well-to-do  and  employing  classes  were 
those  already  assigned,  or  the  tendency  toward  the 
organization  of  a  caste  system  where  members  of  a 
race  so  different  in  habits  of  living  and  of  so  different 
ideas  of  life,  and  with  so  marked  a  difference  of  so- 
cial customs,  were  employed.  It  was  thought  not  de- 
sirable to  have  a  separate  class  and  especiall}r  a  servile 
dass,  in  the  State. 

Present  Occupations  of  Chinese 

Kt  the  time  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  went  into 
effect,  in  1882,  it  had  been  estimated  that  the  number 
of  Chinese  in  the  United  States  was  132,300.  This 
number  did  not  lessen  materially  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  recently,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  num- 
ber has  materially  decreased. 

SALMON    CANNERIES 

During  the  year  1909  some  3,000  of  the  Chinese 
were  employed  in  the  salmon  canneries  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Alaska,  they  having  come  largely 
from  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  The  number  of 
Japanese  was  about  the  same.    In  most  cases  in  this 
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industry  a  Chinese  holds  the  contract  for  the  work 
done,  employing  his  countrymen  mainly  for  the  more 
skilled  work,  while  the  Japanese,  under  a  Japanese 
boss,  are  given  the  work  demanding  less  ^ill.  In 
this  industry  the  Chinese  secure  considerably  higher 
wages  than  the  Japanese;  but  in  some  cases,  on  ac- 
count of  the  race  feeling  against  Orientals,  the  com- 
panies refuse  to  employ  any  of  them  and  now  are 
using  the  European  immigrants  of  the  later  immigra- 
tion— Italians,  Greeks  and  Portuguese. 

RAILROADS 

In  railway  work  only  a  few  Chinese  are  now  em- 
ployed, altho  earlier  many  were  in  that  industry  as 
section  hands;  and  in  other  occupations,  they  have 
now  been  largely  replaced  by  Japanese,  Mexicans  and 
others. 

AGRICULTURB 

The  Chinese  formerly  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets.     Of  late  they  have  been  un- 
derbid and  displaced  by  the  Japanese,  who  are  ap- 
parently more  progressive  and  quicker.     In  the  hop 
industry,  in  the  same  way,  they  have  been  underbid 
by  the  Japanese,  who,  in  many  cases,  are  fully  as 
careful,  possibly  more  rapid  workers,  and  who  also 
i  similar  organization  by  which  they  can  be  en- 
through  one  boss,  a  method  which  makes  it 
easy  to  deal  with  them.     On  the  other  hand, 
Uly  speaking,  they  are  not  so  trustworthy  as 
le  Chinese,  so  that  where  the  option  is  given, 
iployer  prefers  a  Chinese,  even  tho  at  somewhat 
■  wages, 
a  good  many  localities  the  Chinese  are  still  able 
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lease  orchards,  and  where  they  can  do  so,  or  even 
where  they  are  not  themselves  leaseholders,  they  arc 
employed  on  many  of  the  older  ranches.  In  this  in- 
dustry, too,  the  Japanese  have  been  gradually  replac- 
ing the  Chinese. 

LAUNDRIES :    MERCHANDISING 

In  many  of  the  small  towns  in  California  and  the 
other  Western  States,  the  Chinese  are  engaged  in 
laundry  work,  in  small  merchandizing,  and  in  con- 
ducting gambling  houses.  Formerly  they  were  gen- 
erally employed  in  domestic  service.  At  the  present 
time  those  employed  in  that  capacity  are  mostly  high- 
priced  cooks  in  private  families,  in  hotels  and  saloons. 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  so  trustworthy,  and,  on  the 
whole,  skilful,  and  as  their  numbers  are  becoming 
fewer  with  the  passing  years,  they  doubtless,  in  many 
cases,  receive  wages  much  higher  than  the  normal. 
At  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large 
commercial  enterprises,  the  Chinese  are  generally  en- 
gaged in  small  retail  businesses.  On  the  whole  the 
Chinese  are  becoming  steadily  a  less  important  factor  in 
industry  than  formerly,  both  on  account  of  their  de- 
creasing numbers,  and  because  it  seems  impossible  for 
them  to  compete  in  many  instances  with  the  more  ag- 
gressive Japanese. 

The  Japanese 

NUMBER 

Before  the  year  1898  the  number  of  Japanese  immi- 
grating to  the  continent  of  the  United  States  was  not 
large,  it  never  having  reached  2,000  in  any  one  year. 
In  1900  the  total  number  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
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eluding  Alaska,  was  given  in  the  census  as  24,326. 
During  the  following  years,  however,  the  number  of 
those  arriving  increased  very  rapidly,  14455  coming 
in  1902, 20,041  in  1903,  and  30,824  in  1917.  In  1920, 
the  Japanese  numbered  111,025,  ^^  whom  70,196  r^ 
sided  in  California.  For  a  few  years,  after  1910,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  ^'gentlemen's  agreement,"  Japanese 
immigration  decreased,  but  during  the  latter  years  of 
this  period  again  increased  until  an  average  of  10,000 
a  year  is  now  entering. 

The  number  varies  considerably  in  localities  in  At 
different  seasons,  as  many  of  them  move  from  place 
to  place  to  engage  in  the  various  kinds  of  industries. 
Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number  of 
Japanese  are  permanently  located  in  California;  17,- 
000  in  Washington;  after  that,  the  largest  numbers 
are  found  in  Oregon  and  Colorado. 

IMMIGRATION  OF  JAPANESE  WOMEN 

Unlike  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  are  developing  a 
family  immigration.  Japanese  women  are  entering  in 
greater  numbers.  Many  of  these  married  women 
have  come  as  so-called  "picture-brides."  During  tbc 
years  1911-1920,  approximately  6,000  came  into  the 
United  States  through  this  marriage  arrangement 
which  is  made  through  the  parents,  the  intended  bride 
having  never  seen  her  future  husband  and  making  her 
choice  through  photographs  or  pictures. 

There  are  approximately  15,000  Japanese  women  in 
California  at  the  present  time.  *  The  1920  census 
gives  a  total  of  26,538  females  of  all  ages  as  against 
6,240  in  191  o. 

*  Report  by  Sute  Board  of  Control  on  "CklifomU  asd  the  Orientitl,'' 
ptfc  40. 
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ATTITUDE  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

Until  1900,  the  Japanese  came  without  any  special 
objection  on  the  part  of  their  home  government  or  of 
that  of  the  United  States.  As  it  was  apparently  profit- 
able, immigration  companies  were  organized  among 
the  Japanese  to  facilitate  their  coming ;  and  had  some 
active  efforts  not  been  put  forth  by  the  United  States 
Government,  they  would  soon  have  been  coming  in 
much  larger  numbers.  Since  the  year  1905,  however, 
there  has  been  an  insistent  demand  in  the  western 
States,  particularly  in  California,  for  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese.  It  is  urged  that  the  Japanese  (many  of 
whom  are  adults)  should  be  separated  from  white 
children  in  the  public  schools,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
in  many  instances  there  have  been  manifestations  of 
an  anti-Japanese  sentiment. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  Government  itself  under  the 
circumstances  did  not  care  to  encourage  the  emigration 
of  its  citizens  to  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  it 
was  comparatively  easy  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  arrangement,  in  1907,  whereby  there- 
after the  Japanese  Government  should  issue  passports 
only  to  such  members  of  the  laboring  class  as  had  been 
residents  in  this  country  and  were  returning  here,  or 
were  parents,  wives  or  children  of  residents  of  this 
country,  or  had  already  secured  a  right  to  agricultural 
land.  Since  February  5,  1920,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment has  also  prohibited  the  granting  of  passports  to 
picture  brides.  The  granting  of  passports  to  tiie  non- 
laborers,  that  is  to  travelers,  merchants,  students,  and 
others,  remained  as  before.  The  immigration  law  of 
the  United  States  was  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  exclude  a  race  entering  the  continent 
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of  the  United  States  from  any  country,  to  the  "detri- 
ment of  labor  conditions."  The  President,  on  Maich 
14,  1907,  denied  admission  to  "J^P^'^cse  and  Korean 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  who  have  received  pass- 
ports to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada,  Hawaii,  and  come 
therefrom"  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

CANADA  AND  JAPAN 

In  1908  an  agreement  was  reached  between  Japan 
and  Canada  by  which  the  number  of  passports  to  be 
granted  in  any  one  year  to  Japanese  emigrating  to 
Canada  was  limited  to  400,  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  also  stopt  the  practise  of  the  emigration 
companies,  of  sending  contract  laborers  to  Mexico. 
In  these  ways,  also,  the  immigration  of  Japanese  into 
the  United  States  has  been  checked,  inasmuch  as 
rather  large  numbers  who  have  come  to  Mexico  and 
Canada  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  either  openly  or 
secretly  from  both  countries  into  the  United  States. 
Since  the  year  1909  the  total  number  of  Japanese  is, 
on  the  whole,  decreasing  in  this  country,  more  emi- 
grating than  are  immigrating.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

OCCUPATION 

The  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  immigrants 
were  doubtless  at  home  small  farmers  or  agricultural 
laborers.  Most  of  them,  when  leaving  home,  were 
young  men  under  twenty-five.  In  this  country  the 
great  majority  have  been  employed  in  unskilled  con- 
struction work  on  railroads,  and  elsewhere  as  agricul- 
tural laborers,  cannery  hands,  lumber-mill  and  logging- 
camp  laborers.     At  times  they  engage  in  domestic 
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service  and  in  business  establishments  nuuiaged  by 
their  own  countrymen.  Smaller  numbers  have  been 
found  in  coal  and  ore  mining,  meat  packing,  and  salt 
making.  They  have  done  comparatively  little  in  the 
building  trades,  altho  they  have  done  some  cabinet 
work,  especially  for  their  own  countrymen.  They 
have  not  done  so  much  inside  factory  work,  like  cigar- 
making,  as  did  the  Chinese  earlier,  probably  in  part 
because  of  hostile  race  sentiment.  Very  many  of  the 
Japanese  laborers  are  those  who  are  ready  to  migrate 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  in  order 
to  meet  the  seasonal  demand  for  laborers. 

"Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  Japanese  immigrants  are  en- 
gaged in  horticultural  and  agricultural  industries,  either 
as  farmers  or  as  farm  hands,  the  latter  predominating 
in  number.  There  are  doubtless  several  reasons  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  For  centuries  the  Japanese  have 
been  an  agricultural  race.  Agricultural  conditions  in 
Japan  have  also  made  necessary  a  very  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  available  land,  a  method  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  country  by  the  Japanese.  Japanese  la- 
bor immigrants  here  were  almost  exclusively  drawn 
from  the  agricultural  classes  of  Japan."*  A  consid- 
erable number  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  and  lumbering 
industries  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  Others  are  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits,  such  as  running  restaurants. 

Japanese  Workmen 

In  the  report  made  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
there  were  certain  observations  regarding  the  Jap- 
anese in  industry,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized: 

"California    and    the    Oriental."    by    the    SUte    Board    of    Control    of 
California,  from  Yamato  Ichihashi'a  'Japanese  Immigration,"  p.   165. 
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STRIKE-BREAKERS 

The  first  employment  of  the  Japanese  in  a  good 
many  cases  has  been  as  strike-breakers.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  coal  mining  in  southern  Colorado  and 
Utah  in  1903  and  1904,  and  later  in  the  case  of  the 
smelting  industry  in  Utah  in  1907.  Usually,  however, 
they  have  been  introduced  to  replace  Chinese,  or  when 
the  employers  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  white  men  to  work  as  common  laborers  at  the 
rate  of  wages  which  had  previously  obtained. 

JAPANESE    CONTRACTORS 

The  Japanese  have  been  more  readily  employed  be- 
cause they  were  so  easy  to  engage  through  the  Jap- 
anese contractors,  without  inconvenience  to  the  em- 
ployers. These  bosses  usually  undertake  to  provide 
any  number  of  men  required,  to  keep  their  time,  pay 
them  off,  do  interpreting,  etc.  Generally  they  receive 
an  interpreter's  fee  of  $1.00  per  month,  and  often 
make  a  commission  on  their  earnings.  In  addition 
to  that,  of  course,  they  secure  certain  advantages  by 
dealing  themselves  directly  with  the  men. 

WAGES 

Usually  the  Japanese  have  worked  for  lower  wages 
than  have  the  members  of  any  other  race  excepting 
the  Mexicans  and  at  times  the  Chinese.  In  the  lum- 
ber industry  other  races  have  usually  been  paid  higher 
wages  than  the  Japanese  doing  die  same  kind  of 
work,  altho  in  some  of  the  lumber  mills  in  Van- 
couver, as  learned  by  the  personal  investigation  of  the 
writer,  the  Japanese,  where  they  have  a  rigid  organ- 
ization, have  been  paid  higher  wages  than  either  the 
Chinese  or  the  East  Indians. 
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In  1907,  where  the  Japanese  were  working  in  the 
mines  they  were  finally  accepted  as  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  and  in  that  way  they  secured 
the  benefit  of  the  standard  wage  from  collective  bar- 
gaining on  the  part  of  these  unions  with  employers. 
Generally  speaking,  where  serving  as  construction  la- 
borers on  die  railroads,  they  have  received  less  than 
other  races  excepting  the  Hindus  and  the  Mexicans. 
When  the  feeling  arose  against  the  Japanese  on 
account  of  their  arriving  in  so  large  numbers,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  hostile  action  would  be  taken,  their 
contractors  became  much  more  skilful  in  bargaining, 
and  gradually  worked  their  wages  up  until  frequently 
the  difference  between  their  wages  and  those  paid  to 
white  men  was  very  slight. 

EFFICIENCY 

Altho  the  Chinese  and  the  Mexicans  are  sometimes 
preferred,  the  former,  usually,  on  railroads,  it  seems 
that  the  road  masters  and  section  foremen  generally 
prefer  the  Japanese  to  either  Italians,  Greeks,  or 
Slavs,  as  section  hands.  Also  in  the  railway  shops 
they  are  usually  given  a  higher  rank  than  the  Mexi- 
cans or  Greeks,  and  at  times,  than  the  Italians.  In 
salmon-canning,  as  has  been  noted  above,  the  Chinese 
are  considered  much  more  desirable,  and  even  the 
Filipinos  are  often  preferred.  Preference  for  the 
Chinese  is  not  merely  on  account  of  the  hostile  feel- 
ing for  the  Japanese,  but  because  they  are  more  trust- 
worthy in  keeping  their  contracts  and  in  doing  their 
work  with  care.  Usually  when  contracts  are  made 
with  a  Chinese  contractor  a  stipulation  is  put  in  that 
the  number  of  Japanese  laborers  shall  be  restricted  to 
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a  certain  percentage  named;  generally  they  are  not 
to  exceed  the  number  of  Chinese. 

RACE  FEELING 

In  spite  of  these  conditions,  and  the  advantage  that 
they  sometimes  have,  they  have  in  many  cases  found 
It  difficult  to  advance.  They  are  not  employed,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  the  lumber  industry,  altho  they 
have  been  employed  in  a  good  many  individual  estab- 
lishments. Often  in  other  industries  where,  large 
groups  of  men  are  brought  together,  especially  where 
the  different  races  must  work  in  association,  the  race 
prejudice  against  the  Japanese  is  fotmd  to  be  a  hin- 
drance. 

Because  of  the  attitude  of  other  laborers,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  have  to  be  directed  largely 
through  an  interpreter,  they  have  usually  been  em- 
ployed in  unskilled  work.  Only  rarely  have  they 
been  given  positions  of  supervision,  or  put  into  places 
of  responsibility. 

AGRICULTURE 

There  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  no  tendency  fur- 
ther for  the  Japanese  to  be  engaging  in  manufacturing 
industries;  rather  they  are  turning  more  generally  to 
agriculture.  They  now  practically  control  the  raising 
of  certain  classes  of  agricultural  products  in  California, 
such  as  strawberries,  asparagus,  celery  and  tomatoes. 

Approximately  40/XK)  Japanese  are  now  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  California  alone.  In  most  of  the 
specialized  intensive  agriculture  which  prevails  in 
many  regions,  they  have  a  permanent  position,  occu- 
pying practically  that  held  by  the  Chinese  twenty 
years  ago  in  similar  industries.     The  Japanese  do 
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practically  all  of  the  hand  work  in  growing  the  va- 
rious berries,  two-thirds  of  that  in  the  sugar-beet 
fields,  possibly  one-half  of  that  in  the  vineyards,  and 
a  somewhat  smaller  part  of  that  in  the  fields  where 
vegetables  are  raised,  and  in  the  orchards.  Generally 
speaking,  in  the  raising  of  hops,  they  are  not  em- 
ployed in  so  large  numbers,  and  on  general  farms 
they  are  comparatively  seldom  employed.  Usually, 
they  are  not  given  the  care  of  teams,  and  do  only 
hand-work.  Wherever  there  has  been  specialized 
seasonal  farming,  the  Japanese,  being  readily  organ- 
ized into  gangs  under  a  single  contractor,  are  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place,  and  in  consequence  secure 
a  large  part  of  this  specialized  seasonal  work.  As 
already  intimated,  the  Japanese  have  an  advantage,  as 
had  the  Chinese  earlier,  in  that,  where  large  numbers 
of  men  are  to  be  employed  for  comparatively  short 
periods  of  time,  it  is  customary  for  the  Japanese  or 
the  Chinese  to  board  themselves  and  to  take  lodgings 
that  would  not  be  accepted  by  other  laborers.  This 
fact,  with  their  organization,  has  made  it  easier  for 
the  grower  to  deal  directly  with  the  contractor  and 
secure  these  people. 

They  were  first  engaged  as  fruit  pickers  about  1888 
or  1889.  By  1895  they  had  found  employment  in 
lines  in  which  the  Chinese  had  been  engaged  in  every 
locality  in  California  as  far  south  as  Fresno.  Since 
1900  they  have  gone  into  southern  California,  and 
since  1904  have  been  found  in  most  localities  in  that 
part  of  the  State  also. 

The  Japanese  have  in  many  cases  displaced  the 
Chinese,  and  in  some  instances,  at  any  rate,  the  white 
laborers.  Usually  at  the  beginning  the  Japanese 
worked  for  lower  wages  per  hour,  altho  very  fre- 
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quently,  inasmuch  as  they  worked  at  piece-dates  and 
kept  k>nger  hours,  their  daily  wage  was  higher. 

ADVANCE  OF  JAPANESE  LABORERS 

During  late  years  the  wages  of  Japanese  laboren 
have  advanced  rapidly,  both  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries and  others.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  strong 
demand  for  labor,  the  Japanese  have  been  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  In  this  regard 
their  organization  under  contractors  has  aided  them 
materially,  especially  in  connection  with  the  supply  of 
seasonal  labor.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  reported  that 
the  Japanese  are  untrustworthy,  and  that  after  they 
have  taken  a  contract,  at  a  certain  fixt  wage  per  day, 
just  before  the  time  of  the  maturing  of  the  crop, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  secure  other  labor,  they  have 
struck  for  higher  wages  and  have  forced  the  em- 
ployers to  pay  more  than  the  contract  wage.  Many 
such  cases  are  cited  in  the  papers  in  the  discussions 
concerning  restriction  of  land  holding.  By  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  of  this  kind,  in  certain  cases  they 
have  been  able  to  force  their  wages  even  above  those 
of  white  men;  but  ordinarily,  if  they  have  received 
more  than  white  men,  it  has  been  because  they  have 
worked  longer  hours,  or  because  the  work  in  its  char- 
acter is  especially  disagreeable. 

FARM  OWNERS  AND  L£ASEHOU>ERS 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Japanese  have  be- 
come, to  a  very  considerable  extent,  farm  owners, 
or  have  taken  to  leasing  farms. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  the  Japanese  in  1919 
cultivated  through  individuals  or  corporations  458,056 
acres,  an  increase  of  412.9  per  cent  over  1909.    In 
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some  of  the  irrigated  regions  of  the  State,  as  in  the 
counties  of  San  Joaquin,  Colusa,  Placer,  and  Sacra- 
mento, the  Japanese  control  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  irrigated  acres.  The  crop  value 
produced  by  the  Japanese  in  1909  equalled  $6,235,856, 
in  19 19,  $67,145,730.  This  production  is  largely  made 
up  of  crops  requiring  intensive  cultivation,  such  as 
berries,  vegetables,  grapes,  melons  and  fruits.  As  a 
result  of  this  tremendous  increase  in  land  acreage  in 
Japanese  hands,  a  more  stringent  Alien  Land  Holding 
Act  was  presented  to  the  voters  of  the  State  in  1920. 
This  act  was  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  correct  evasions 
that  had  grown  up  since  the  act  of  1913.  It  was  pass- 
ed by  a  referendum  vote  with  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 

An  investigation  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
which  has  been  fully  substantiated  by  the  experiences 
of  the  last  ten  years  shows  that  the  farms  fall  reg- 
ularly under  the  control  of  the  race  which  controls 
the  farm  labor,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets,  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  advan- 
tageous position  of  the  Japanese  in  the  labor  market 
has  enabled  them  to  secure  land  in  this  way  in  rather 
large  tracts. 

The  conditions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Because  of  the  convenience  of  the  tenant  system 
and  the  difficulty  experienced  at  times  in  securing 
laborers,  there  has  been  a  strong  inducement  to  lease 
land  to  a  member  of  the  race  that  could  control  labor 
most  easily. 

2.  A  further  inducement  has  been  found  in  the 
fact  that  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  especially  the 
Japanese,  in  order  to  establish  their  position,  have 
offered  so  high  a  rent  that  in  that  way  the  owner 
could  get  the  best  returns  on  his  land. 
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A  relief  map  of  California,  showing:  mountain  ranges  and  the  vaQQ 
lands  capable  of  intense  cultivation.  On  this  map  five  squares  have  b^ 
drawn,  outlining  five  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  occupied  oj 
Orientals.  The  map  shows  considerable  mountain  areas,  and  of  the  va^l^ 
lances  there  are  but  3,893,500  acres  now  under  irrigation.  It  is  on  th« 
lands,  the  best  in  the  State,  that  the  Oriental  has  colonized  and  no« 
occupies  623,752  acres,  of  which  458,056  acres  are  occupied  by  Japancst 

*  Reprinted  from  "California  and  the  Oriental."  publiahed  by  the  State  Board  d 
Control  of  California. 
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3.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  localities,  the 
Japanese  have  been  the  strongest  bidders  for  land, 
overbidding  Chinese,  Italians  and  native  whites. 
Sometimes  this  bidding  has  been  successful  because 
they  would  cultivate  land  that  white  men  would  not 
lease  for  such  small  returns. 

4.  Much  of  the  leasing  is  of  the  nature  of  a  labor 
contract,  under  which  the  tenant  does  certain  kinds  of 
work  and  obtains  a  share  of  the  crops.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  for  the 
Japanese  to  work  independently  either  as  cash  tenants 
or  as  land  owners. 

5.  Little  capital  has  been  required  for  the  Japanese 
to  become  tenant  farmers,  because  (i)  they  form 
partnerships  readily  among  themselves;  (2)  the  land 
owner  often  provides  the  necessary  equipment  for 
share  tenants;  (3)  the  shippers  and  others  who  wish 
to  control  the  crops  often  advance  money;  so  that 
many  of  the  Japanese  farmers  have  begun  leasing 
with  very  little  capital. 

6.  The  leasing  of  land  to  the  Japanese,  as  well  as 
to  Chinese  and  Italians,  has  resulted  in  displacing 
laborers  of  other  races,  partly  because  white  persons 
in  general  are  disinclined  to  work  for  them,  or  be^ 
cause  they  themselves  prefer  to  employ  persons  of 
their  own  race. 

7.  The  Japanese  farmers  usually  pay  to  their  Jap- 
anese laborers  more  than  the  local  rate,  but  this  is 
because  the  working  day  is  longer,  and  because  they 
are  able  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  men  of  their 
own  race. 

8.  In  growing  strawberries,  asparagus,  and  certain 
vegetables,  the  Japanese  farmers  have  increased  the 
^rcage  sometimes  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the 
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industry  has  become  unprofitable  both  to  themselves 
and  others. 

9.  Because  they  have  a  strong  desire  to  remain  in- 
dependent of  wages,  and  because  there  have  be&i 
limitations  placed  upon  the  various  occupations  in 
which  they  may  engage,  the  Japanese  farmers  have 
been  ready  to  gain  control  of  land  even  tho  the  pros- 
pect was  for  only  a  very  small  profit 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE  AND  MERCHANDISING 

The  Japanese  on  the  coast  are  employed  somewhat  as 
domestic  servants,  also  as  chauffeurs  and  hotel  help. 
In  the  eastern  cities  the  Japanese  gravitate  naturally  to 
these  occupations  and  are  generally  regarded  as  effi- 
cient, trustworthy  servants.  They  have  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  entered  into  trade,  even  in  lines  in 
which  white  men  have  been  inclined  to  compete.  Most 
of  the  Japanese  establishments  which  compete  with 
white  people  are  run  in  good  part  by  men  who  have 
formerly  been  wage  laborers.  More  and  more,  also, 
they  are  showing  an  inclination  to  seek  the  patronage 
of  Americans.  In  attempting  to  establish  themselves, 
as  a  rule,  they  set  up  establishments  on  a  small  scale 
with  only  a  few  employees.  They  cater  first  largely 
to  people  of  their  own  race  as  customers.  In  attempt- 
ing to  compete  with  the  whites,  they  usually  imderbid 
in  prices.  Very  few  white  persons  are  employed  in 
Japanese  establishments.  Usually,  where  there  is  com- 
petition between  the  whites  and  the  Japanese,  the  Jap- 
anese work  longer  hours  and  pay  lower  wages.  They 
have,  in  a  number  of  cases,  succeeded  in  cutting  into 
the  business  of  shopkeepers,  especially  those  located 
near  the  Japanese  quarters  of  the  city. 
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ASSIMILATION 

They  have  also  shown  considerable  capacity  for 
adopting  American  customs,  much  more  so  than  the 
Chinese  or  even  the  Mexicans  of  the  lower  working 
class.    They  seem  desirous  to  learn  western  ways  and 
methods,  and  externally,  at  anv  rate,  they  conform  to 
the  customs  of  the  time.     They  make  very  earnest 
efforts  to  learn  English ;  they  take  up  the  studies  that 
the  Americans  have  in  their  schools;    they  adopt 
American  dress;  and  altho  in  religion  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  either  free  thinkers  or  Buddhists,  still  they  make 
no  opposition  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  consider- 
able nmnber  of  them  are  professing  Christians.    It  is 
thought  by  many  that  they  often  join  the  missions 
(and  the  Chinese  are  said  to  have  done  likewise)  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  good  schooling  at  low  rates,  but 
presumably  in  many  cases  their  belief  in  the  Christian 
religion  is  sincere.    In  spite  of  this  external  assimila- 
tion they,  nevertheless,  beyond  doubt,  maintain  their 
race  characteristics  to  a  greater  degree  than  do  most 
of  the  European  races.     The  difference  in  color,  in 
ideals  particularly,  perhaps  their  competition  with  la- 
borers, have  tended  to  put  them,  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans,  largely  into  the  same  class  as  the  Chinese. 
There  are  very  few  cases  of  intermarriage,  and  in 
other  ways  the  effort  is  made  to  hold  them  apart  as 
a  separate  race,  even  when  they  themselves  apparently 
manifest  a  strong  desire  for  assimilation.     And  this 
effort  appears  to  grow  more  earnest  in  expression 
and  purpose,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  time  goes  by, 
and  seems  not  likely  soon  to  change. 
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ANTI- JAPANESE  FEELING 

Generally  speaking,  the  Japanese,  altho  at  first  re- 
ceived with  favor,  are  now  looked  upon  with  great  dis- 
satisfaction, especially  in  comparison  with  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Chinese  are  considered  to  be  much  more 
trustworthy  workmen,  much  more  faithful  to  their 
employers,  uncomplaining,  easily  satisfied  with  living 
quarters,  not  ambitious  to  establish  themselves  as  in- 
dependent farmers,  while  the  Japanese,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  push  themselves  forward  as  regards 
wages  and  also  socially,  even  at  the  expense  of  viola- 
ting an  existing  contract.  Apparently  now,  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  preference  is  strongly  for  Chinese,  in  case 
it  should  seem  best  to  adtnit  any  Asiatic  race,  but 
such  admission  is  not  considered  with  general  favor, 
probably  never  will  be,  in  this  generation.  The  recent 
laws  against  land  holding  in  California  and  Arizona, 
while  applying  alike  to  all  Orientals,  were  doubtless 
intended  primarily  to  check  the  acts  of  the  Japanese, 
who  have  been  much  more  aggressive  than  the  other 
Oriental  races. 

The  East  Indians  or  Hindus 

NUMBER 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  especially  since  1905,  that 
the  East  Indians  have  come  in  large  numbers  into  the 
United  States.  The  Census  of  1910  showed  2,545 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  had  been  bom  in 
India;  for  1920  the  number  was  about  the  same» 
2,540.  These  were  nearly  all  of  the  student 
and  business  classes,  and  were  largely  settled  in 
the  Eastern  States. 
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Beginning  with  a  small  immigration  of  15  in  1899, 
the  number  increased  gradually  to  1,710  in  1908.  In 
1910,  1,782  entered,  but  since  that  date  the  number 
has  been  very  small,  generally  imder  100.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  1917  law  with  its  barred  Asiatic  zone  pre- 
vents all  but  students  and  travelers  from  entering. 
"The  Hindu,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  State  Bureau  on  Labor  Statistics  in  California,  "is 
the    most    undesirable    immigrant    in    the    State."* 

IMMIGRATION  FROM  CANADA 

The  beginning  of  the  immigration  to  America  was, 
as  is  perhaps  natural,  into  Canada,  a  British  Colony. 
They  came  first  largely  from  the  efforts  of  steamship 
agents  and  contractors  who  were  employing  laborers 
for  British  Columbia  corporations.  After  arriving 
in  British  Columbia  they  had  their  attention  turned 
toward  the  United  States,  partly  on  account  of  the 
warmer  climate,  more  nearly  like  that  to- which  they 
were  accustomed,  partly  on  accotmt  of  the  higher  rates 
of  wages ;  and  after  they  had  begun  coming  into  thq 
United  States  they,  reporting  back  home  to  their 
friends,  brought  many  others  after  them. 

The  Canadian  authorities  took  rather  rigid  means 
of  excluding  them  from  coming  in  large  numbers  to 
Canada:  first,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  should  have  in  their  possession  from  $25  to 
$200;  second,  by  not  permitting  them  to  come  unless 
they  came  by  direct  route  without  change  of  ship,  a 
matter  that  was  almost  impossible ;  third,  in  part  also, 
by  direct  arrangements  with  the  steamship  companies. 

*"CaUfoniU  and  the  OrienUl,"  p.   101,  iMued  by  the  SUte  Board  of 
Cwtrol  of  Cafifornia. 
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EXCLUSION  AS  LIABLE  TO  BECOME  PUBUC  CHAR(2S 

In  the  United  States^  inasmuch  as  they  have  been 
SO  disliked  by  the  other  working  classes,  and  also  by 
employers,  it  has  been  difficult  for  them  to  find  work, 
so  that  the  immigration  authorities  have  felt  justified 
in  excluding  many  of  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  become  public  charges,  even  tho  they  have  $25 
or  more  in  their  possession  and  are  in  good  physical 
condition.  Altho  4,901  East  Indians  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  years  ending 
Jtme  30,  1910,  1,597  were  denied  admission;  750  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  become  ptiblic 
charges;  447  because  they  had  trachoma;  112  because 
of  loathsome  or  contagious  disease;  177  on  surgeon's 
certificate  of  mental  or  physical  defects;  73  because 
they  were  contract  laborers;  2  because  idiotic;  2 
crimhials;    34  because  they  were  polygamists. 

UNSKILLED  LABORERS 

Of  those  who  were  investigated  by  the  Immigration 
Commission,  it  was  found  that  85  per  cent,  had  been 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  India.  Of  the  others, 
some  had  been  soldiers,  some  business  men,  and  a 
somewhat  larger  number,  laborers  in  other  lines. 
Usually  they  have  little  money  in  their  possession 
when  they  arrive,  and  come  with  the  expectation  of 
acomiulating  a  fortune  of  some  $2,000,  then  going 
back  to  their  native  land.  Some  of  them  express  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  British  Government  in  India, 
but  it  can  by  no  means  be  said  that  they  are  fleeing 
from  political  oppression. 

Usually  they  have  come  without  their  families,  but 
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somet  having  decided  to  remain  here,  hope  to  have 
their  families  join  them. 

Usually  they  have  been  engaged  in  the  roughest 
and  most  unskilled  labor,  outside  factory  walls,  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  lumber  mills,  sometimes  on 
the  railroads,  sometimes  in  the  sugar-beet  fields,  and 
many  of  them  as  hand  laborers  in  fruit  picking. 

WAGES   AND   EFFiaENCY 

Where  they  work  in  competition  wiA  the  other 
races  they  have  sometimes  been  paid  higher  wages 
than  the  Japanese — as  a  rule  lower  wages  than  white 
men,  they  not  being  recognized  generally  as  a  white 
race.    In  some  cases,  certainly  in  Canada,  they  have 
been  considered  less  desirable  laborers  than  either 
Japanese  or  Chinese.     Physically  they  are  weak  as 
compared  with  white  men,  or  with  the  Japanese; 
generally  they  are  slow  to  understand  instructions, 
and  practically  always  they  require  close  supervision. 
A  goodly  proportion  of  the  2,500  or  so  found  in  the 
United  States  are  in  California.    Practically  none  of 
the  laboring  class  are  found  outside  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States.    In  some  instances  they  have  foimd  em- 
ployment without  much  difficulty,  because  the  people 
desire  to  break  the  monopoly  control  of  the  labor  sup- 
plied by  the  Japanese,  or  because  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  were  demanding  what  they  considered  too 
hi^  wages. 

In  many  cases  where  there  has  been  competition 
they  have  been  willing  to  accept  some  25  cents  to  50 
cents  a  day  less  than  the  Japanese.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
most  insecure  position  of  all  die  Asiatic  races.  More- 
over, it  seems  likely  that  they  are  the  most  undesir- 
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able  as  workers,  both  on  account  of  their  physical  and 
mental  qualifications  and  of  their  habits  of  living. 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

The  standard  of  living  of  the  Hindus  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  of  the  races  with  whom  they  com- 
pete, altho,  of  course,  where  wages  improve,  thdr 
standard  of  living  rises,  if  that  may  be  judged  by 
expenditure.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  without 
families;  they  live  in  groups  sometimes  as  large  as 
50 ;  generally  they  are  provided  with  free  lodging  in 
shacks  or  bams,  if  they  are  on  farms;  often  tficy 
live  in  the  open.  They  sleep  in  blankets  on  the  floor 
or  on  the  ground.  On  account  of  their  caste  system 
they  often  cook  individually,  or  the  members  of  each 
caste  form  a  mess  and  have  the  food  prepared  by  some 
one  of  their  own  nimiber.  They  usually  will  not  buy 
meat  that  has  been  prepared  by  other  hands.  They 
eat,  therefore,  for  meat  only  poultry  and  lambs  that 
they  have  butchered  themselves.  Many  of  them  arc 
vegetarians ;  those  who  are  not,  eat  but  little  meat. 

Edward  A.  Brown,  Chief  Sanitary  Engineer  for  the 
State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of 
California,  states :  'The  Hindu  standard  of  living  is  so 
vastly  different  from  ours  that  it  is  difficult  to  present 
it  properly.  Their  method  of  preparing  food  and 
serving  is  very  primitive.  Dishes,  pots  and  pans  are 
unnecessary  in  the  life  of  a  Hindu.  Sanitary  conveni- 
ences are  unknown.  The  open  ground  is  their  dump 
for  what  little  garbage  they  have,  unscreened  kitchens 
are  the  rule,  open  toilets  and  filthy  camp  grounds. 
Their  sleeping  quarters  are,  generally,  very  crowded, 
except  where  some  religious  rule  provides  privacy. 
(Note:  This  report  is  dealing  with  what  is  commonly 
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called  Hindus,  not  Mohdinniedans,  Afghans  and  the 
other  sects.)  Any  kind  of  a  shack  will  serve  as  living 
quarters  for  Hindus.  When  the  camp  inspectors  com- 
pel Hindu  operators  to  furnish  living  quarters  fit  for 
human  habitation,  they  can  not  or  do  not  want  to  un- 
derstand. They  believe  the  Hindu  standard  of  living 
is  good  enough  for  their  American  employees.  During 
the  1919  season  we  were  compelled  to  prosecute  eight 
Hindu  camp  operators  for  violation  of  the  Camp  Sani- 
tation Act."* 

ASSIMILATION 

They  are  not  readily  assimilated,  and  there  seem 
to  be  practically  none  of  the  people  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  are  not  opposed  to  their  immigration,  even 
more  strongly  opposed  to  them  than  to  the  Chinese, 
and  possibly  than  to  the  Japanese. 

Conclusion 

DEMAND  FOR  LABOR 

The  conditions  in  the  Western  States,  where  the 
labor  supply  is,  relatively  speaking,  much  less  than  in 
the  East,  tend  to  lead  one  to  arrive  at  an  entirely 
different  conclusion  regarding  immigration.  It  can 
not  be  said  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  immigrant 
labor  that  is  tending  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living, 
as  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  East. 

EFFECT  OF  COMPETITION  ON  WAGES 

On  the  Other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Japanese,  particularly,  and  also  of  the 
Mexicans,  there  has  been  at  times  a  direct  scaling 

^'"Xjilifonik  aad  the  Oriental."  p.   109,  iniacd  hy  the  State  Board  of 
CwtKol  of  California.  y     ^» 
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down  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  order  to  secure  woik. 
This«  however,  has  been  in  exceptional  cases.  A  mcdi 
more  serious  charge  is  the  one  against  the  Japanese 
of  securing  labor  to  begin  with  by  undercutting  and 
then,  after  securing  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  labor 
supply  in  a  locality,  forcing  wages  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, by  deliberate  violation  of  contracts,  to  far 
above  the  normal  rate,  especially  perhaps  as  hand 
laborers  on  fruit  ranches.  Often,  too,  as  leaseholders, 
they  are  charged  with  undue  cropping,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  land.  It  is  probable,  however,  diat 
these  charges  are  true  in  only  exceptional  cases,  so 
far  as  the  injury  to  the  farms  is  concerned ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  made  both  labor  con- 
ditions and  leasing  conditions  in  many  instances  very 
difficult 

OBJECTIONS  TO  ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION — SOCIAL, 

POUTICAL 

The  chief  objection,  however,  to  all  of  these  races 
comes  from  the  social  and  assimilative  viewpoint 
We  must  grant  that,  in  a  good  many  instances,  they 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  developing  industries, 
especially  fish  canning  and  intensive  agriculture;  but 
in  some  cases  these  industries  have  been  developed  on 
the  whole  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  in  the 
localities. 

Altho  they  have  developed  the  farming  industry 
in  certain  cases,  in  others,  by  holding  control  of  the 
labor  market  and  by  their  severe  terms  of  lease,  they 
have  doubtless  prevented  the  coming  in  of  members 
of  white  races  who  might  be  more  easily  assimilated. 

Moreover,  unpleasant  as  the  fact  may  be,  race  feel- 
ing, not  to  say  race  prejudice,  has  been  so  strong 
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on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  in  many  cases  they  have 
brought  about  serious  race  conflicts  which  have  been 
very  troublesome  from  the  international  point  of 
view  as  well  as  from  the  viewpoint  of  developing 
civilization. 

Altho  there  are  certain  classes  of  employers  that, 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  rapid  development  of  indus- 
try, favor  a  limited  immigration  of  Asiatics,  not  only 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  throughout  the  cotmtry,  the 
feeling  is,  generally  speaking,  against  such  further 
immigration.  The  Immigration  Commission  thought 
it  wise  to  recommend  that  no  changes  be  made  in  the 
laws  regarding  the  immigration  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese, and  that  the  United  States  Government  take 
up  with  the  British  Government  the  question  of  prac- 
tically excluding  the  East  Indians.  It  seems  probable, 
all  things  considered,  that  this  is  the  wisest  policy  for 
Congress  to  adopt. 

THEY  PREVENT  IMMIGRATION  OF  WHITE  RACES 

Another  special  reason  why  this  should  be  done  is 
that  the  presence  of  these  races  in  large  numbers  on 
the  coast  doubtless  prevents  the  migration  from  east- 
em  cities  of  white  immigrants,  for  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  number  of  Asiatics  decrease, 
the  moving  in  of  families  from  the  East  and  the  Mid- 
dle West  will  be  to  a  very  considerable  extent  stimu- 
lated. Moreover,  after  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Italians 
and  Portuguese  in  considerable  numbers  will  come  di- 
rectly from  their  home  countries  for  work  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  In  spite  of  the  criticism  of  the  immi- 
grants from  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  much  more  easily 
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assimilated  than  are  the  Asiatics,  and  that  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  they  will  become  available  as 
part  of  the  general  labor  supply  and  prove  to  be, 
both  as  laborers  and  as  citizens,  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Asiatics. 


XIV 

IMMIGRATION  POLICIES  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Immigration  a  World  Problem 

Americans  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  immi- 
gration solely  as  a  domestic  problem.  Events  have 
occurred  witfiin  the  last  few  years,  however,  which 
are  bringing  home  to  Americans  the  realization  that 
immigration  is  a  world  problem,  certain  aspects  of 
which  may  lead  eventually  to  serious  difficulties  be- 
tween nations,  especially  to  those  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific.  Immigration  policies  adopted  by  other 
countries  may  vitally  affect  the  future  of  America. 
For  example,  this  country  would  view  with  apprehen- 
sion a  great  migration  of  Orientals  to  Mexico  or 
South  America.  Policies  adopted  by  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, South  Africa  or  South  American  countries  are  of 
interest  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  our  own 
Oriental  immigration  problems  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  continued  agitation  for  racial  equality  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  is  of  concern  to  all  the  world. 
In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  difficult  population 
questions  which  are  arising  for  solution  the  world  over, 
Americans  must  know  something  of  the  powerful 
forces  motivating  migrations.  Superficially  the  con- 
ference for  the  limitation  of  armaments  called  by 
President  Harding  may  seem  to  be  that  of  reducing 

the  number  of  battleships  to  be  built,  or  the  settling  of 
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questions  arising  out  of  the  war,  such  as  Yap  and 
Shantung ;  but  fundamentally  the  conference  will  have 
to  deal  with  questions  of  popul  tion,  racial  aspira- 
tions, and  standards  of  living.  Around  the  Pacific  is 
a  new  stirring  of  racial  movements  and  aspirations. 
Russians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malays,  Dutch,  British, 
Anzacs,  Canadians  and  Americans  are  touching  each 
other  on  the  vast  brim  of  the  Pacific  and  are  looking 
with  apprehension  at  the  many  racial  difficulties  which 
are  arising.  Antagonisms  are  being  engendered,  poli- 
cies are  being  pursued  in  this  mighty  caldron  of 
conflicting  forces  which  may  in  the  future  lead  to  an- 
other great  war.  It  is  important  for  Americans  to 
study  and  to  understand  these  racial  problems,  more 
particularly  the  immigration  policies  of  the  most  im- 
portant countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  In  this 
chapter  a  brief  statement  is  given,  outlining  the  policies 
of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

Canada 

Sir  William  Van  Home,  formerly  President  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  once  said  at  a  political 
meeting  that  the  last  century  was  America's,  the  pres- 
ent century  Canada's.  He  wished  to  bring  out  by  this 
statement  that  Canada  was  at  the  threshold  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  similar  to  the  one  enjoyed  by  Amer- 
ica in  the  past  century. 

Canada  with  its  nine  provinces  and  two  territories 
covering  an  area  of  3,729,665  square  miles,  is  twice 
the  size  of  India,  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
slightly  larger  than  the  continental  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska.  While  three  hundred  and  thirty 
times  the  size  of  Belgium,  eighteen  times  the  size  of 
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Gcnnany  and  seventy-five  times  the  size  of  Japan, 
Canada  has,  in  contrast  to  their  teeming  millions,  a 
population  of  only  8,000,000  people.  It  is  a  territory 
wonderfully  rich  in  undeveloped  resources.  It  needs 
but  the  magic  combination  of  capital  and  population 
to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  nations. 
Furthermore,  this  Dominion  wishes  to  become  a  great 
nation,  and  has  already  formulated  very  definite  ideas 
of  the  kind  of  great  nation  it  would  become,  even  to 
the  character  of  the  people  with  which  it  hopes  to 
settle  its  vast  domain. 

The  Essentials  of  Canada's  Immigration  Policy 

On  account  of  the  competition  oflFered  by  the  United 
States  with  its  better-known  attractions  and  opportuni- 
ties, Canada  has  built  up  an  immigration  policy  found- 
ed on  encouragement  and  advertising.  Its  scheme  has 
permeated  the  remotest  corners  of  the  British  Isles  as 
well  as  northern  and  western  Europe.  Naturally,  with 
such  a  vast  agricultural  territory  awaiting  settlement, 
the  Canadians  have  emphasized  in  their  advertising  the 
need  of  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties extended  to  settlers  with  agricultural  tendencies. 
With  only  eight  millions  of  people  on  which  to  build 
the  future  Canadian  stock,  the  Dominion  has  attempted 
to  keep  the  immigrant  tide  preponderantly  British,  or 
at  least  American  and  western  European.  Before  the 
war,  from  300,000  to  400,000  immigrants  were  coming 
to  Canada  yearly.  If  this  influx  had  been  largely  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  the  racial  composition  of 
Canada  would  have  been  completely  adulterated ;  and 
against  such  a  catastrophe  the  Canadians  have  direct- 
ed their  immigration  policy  backed  by  stringent  laws. 
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CANADA  NOT  A  HAVEN 

The  Canadians  have  never  looked  upon  their  coun- 
try as  a  haven  for  the  surplus  population  of  other 
countries.  Nor  have  they  fostered  the  idea  that  immi- 
gration to  Canada  will  relieve  the  ills  of  other  coun- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  Canada  looks  upon  immigra- 
tion as  a  purely  domestic  problem  whidi  she  herself 
must  control  absolutely  by  designating  those  who  may 
enter.  Canada  has  taken  a  strong  stand  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Asiatic  immigration  exclusion,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  exclude  British  Indians,  who  come  from  an- 
other part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  corner-stones  of  the  Canadian  immigration  pol- 
icy are : 

1.  To  encourage  a  type  of  immigrant  who  will  de- 
velop the  vast  agricultural  resources  of  the  country; 

2.  To  keep  Canada  British  in  character  and  alle- 
giance ;  and 

3.  To  exclude  the  Oriental 


ADVERTISING  PROPAGANDA 

The  Canadian  Government  has  developed  a  system- 
atic program  of  advertising,  including  a  corps  of 
paid  agents  in  those  countries  wherein  desirable  immi- 
grants may  be  secured.  Paid  agents  have  been  sta- 
tioned in  the  most  important  cities  of  the  British  Isles 
and  northern  and  western  Europe,  such  as  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Rot- 
terdam and  Brussels.  In  the  United  States  salaried 
agents  are  employed  in  sixteen  of  the  largest  cities. 
In  addition  a  group  of  sub-agents  are  utilized  who 
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i^ecdve  $3  for  each  man,  $2  for  each  woman,  and  $1 
for  each  child,  who  becomes  a  genuine  settler  in  west- 
em  Canada.  These  bonuses,  during  the  years  1905- 
1909,  were  paid  on  5.6  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants 
going  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  In  the  British 
Isles  and  other  European  countries  there  are  several 
thousand  agents,  who  receive  £1  for  each  person  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  over,  and  ten  shillings  ($2.43)  for 
persons  between  one  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  addition  to  these  paid  agents,  circulars  prepared 
in  several  languages  setting  forth  the  opportunities  in 
Canada,  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  other  publi- 
cations, permanent  exhibits  of  Canadian  farm  products 
and  traveling  exhibits  to  agricultural  fairs,  are  used 
to  stimulate  the  right  kind  of  immigration.  A  few 
years  ago  fifty-five  delegates,  who  had  had  successful 
careers  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  western  part  of 
Canada,  were  sent  to  the  British  Isles,  where  they  nar- 
rated their  personal  experiences  and  explained  their 
achievements.  Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Salvation 
Army,  have  also  been  used  to  recruit  immigrants  in 
England.  It  is  said  that  in  recent  years  the  Salvation 
Army  has  been  responsible  for  securing  100,000  immi- 
grants to  Canada,  although  at  times  questions  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  character  of  some  of  the 
immigrants  sent  out  by  this  agency. 

EXPENDITURES 

From  1898  to  1908  Canada  expended  $6,779,832  on 
its  immigration  Service,  Of  this  amount  $2,500,433 
was  spent  in  Canada;  $1,936,000  in  the  United  States; 
$1,643,000  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  $700,000  in 
Europe.     During  the  decade  from  19 10  to  1920  Cana- 
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da  spent  nearly  $12,000,000  in  promoting  and  r^[ulat- 
ing  immigration.  During  the  first  decade  1,244,597 
immigrants  entered  the  country ;  during  the  last  decide, 
2,177,072.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  first  decade  502,264  of  the  immigrants  were  Brit- 
ish, 393,908  American,  and  the  rest  European.  D^ 
spite  the  expenditure  during  this  period  of  over  $700,- 
000  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  more  immigrants 
came  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  than  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Austria-Hungary  sent  nearly  95,000 
immigrants,  Italy  nearly  50,000  and  Russia  about  38,- 
000,  as  compared  with  14,119  from  Sweden,  10,259 
from  Norway,  12468  from  France,  and  only  6,110 
from  Belgium.  This  would  indicate  that  outside  of 
the  immigration  from  the  British  Isles  the  same  swing 
to  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe  is  going 
on  in  Canadian  immigration  as  had  gone  on  in  the  im- 
migration to  the  United  States. 


THE  CANADIAN  LAW 

The  Canadian  Immigration  Law  is  based  largely  on 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  19 10,  after  a  great  deal 
of  agitation,  a  very  comprehensive  law  was  put  in 
force.  The  experience  of  the  last  decade  showed  the 
need  for  many  improvements ;  so  a  new  law  was  passed 
in  1 9 19.  This  law  in  many  ways  reads  like  the  United 
States  law  and  includes  many  of  its  provisions,  such 
as  the  literacy  clause  and  the  exclusion  of  certain 
classes  of  immigrants.  The  prohibited  classes  are  as 
follows  :* 

*  Smith's  "Study  in  Canadian  Imnslffnition/'  ppk   3S4-3S7*     Alio 
under   Section  III,   of  the   Canadian    Immifration   Law. 
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"a.  Idiots^  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  in- 
sane persons  and  persons  who  have  been  insane  at  any 
time  previously; 

%.  Persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  with 
any  loathsome  disease,  or  with  a  disease  which  is  contagious 
or  infectious,  or  which  may  become  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic health; 

c  Immigrants  who  are  dumb,  blind,  or  otherwise  phys- 
ically defective,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  a  Board  of  In- 
quiry, or  officer,  acting  as  such,  they  have  sufficient  money 
or  odier  legitimate  mode  of  obtaining  a  living  as  to  pre- 
clude them  becoming  a  public  charge; 

d  Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of,  or  admit  having 
committed,  any  crime  involving  moral  turpitude; 

e.  Prostitutes  and  women  and  girls  coming  to  Canada 
for  any  immoral  purpose  and  pimps  or  persons  living  on 
the  avails  of  prostitution; 

f.  Persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  into  Canada 
prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion or  other  immoral  purpose; 

g.  Professional  beggars  or  vagrants; 

h.  Immigrants  whose  passage  to  Canada  has  been  aided 
in  part  or  whole  by  charitable  organizations,  except  under 
the  authority  of  the  Deputy  Minister,  or  for  Europe,  that 
of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Immigration  for  Canada, 
in  London; 

i.  Persons  who  do  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  en- 
trance, such  as  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  money, 
traveling  by  continuous  journey,  etc.; 

j.  Persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge; 

k.  Persons  of  constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority; 

L  Persons  with  chronic  alcoholism; 

m.  Persons  other  than  those  specified  in  the  foregoing 
who  are  certified  upon  examination  by  a  medical  officer  as 
being  mentally  or  physically  defective  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  affect  their  ability  to  earn  a  living; 

n.  Persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  Canada  or  of  con- 
stituted law  and  authority,  or  who  disbelieve  in  or  are 
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opposed  to  organized  government,  oi!  who  advocate  the  as- 
sassination  of  public  officials,  or  who  advocate  or  teach 
the  unlawful  destruction  of  property; 

o.  Persons  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any 
organization  entertaining  or  teaching  any  of  the  matters 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  statement  (n) ; 

p.  Enemy  aliens  or  persons  who  have  been  alien  enemies 
and  who  were  or  may  be  interned  on  or  after  the  eleventh 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine  htmdred  and  eighteen, 
in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  or  by  any  of  His 
Majesty's  allies; 

q.  Persons  guilty  of  espionage  with  respect  to  Hb  Ma- 
jesty or  any  of  His  Majesty's  allies; 

r.  Persons  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  high  treason 
or  treason  for  an  offence  in  connection  with  the  war,  or  of 
conspiring  against  His  Majesty  or  of  assisting  His  Majesty's 
enemies  during  the  war,  or  of  any  similar  offence  against 
any  of  His  Majest/s  allies; 

s.  Persons  who  at  any  time  within  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen,  were  or  may  be  deported  from  any  part  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  or  from  any  allied  country  on  account 
of  treason  or  of  conspiring  against  His  Majesty,  or  of  any 
similar  offence  in  connection  with  the  war  against  any  of 
the  allies  of  His  Majesty,  or  because  such  persons  were  or 
may  be  regarded  as  hostile  or  dangerous  to  the  allied  cause 
during  the  war; 

t.  Persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  physically  capable  of 
reading,  who  cannot  read  the  English  or  the  French  lan- 
guage or  some  other  language  or  dialect:  Provided  that  any 
admissible  person  or  any  person  heretofore  or  hereafter 
legally  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  Canada,  may  bring  in 
or  send  for  his  father  or  grandfather,  over  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grandmother,  or  his  un- 
married or  widowed  daughter,  if  otherwise  admissible, 
whether  such  relative  can  read  or  not  and  such  relative 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter." 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Canadian  Immi- 
gration Law,  and  the  one  in  which  it  differs  most 
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widdy  from  the  United  States  Law,  is  its  elasticity. 
Through  certain  elastic  provisions,  emergencies  or 
changed  conditions  can  be  met  at  once,  pending  the 
passage  of  permanent  legislation.  The  sections  cover- 
ing this  feature  are  as  follows : 

"Regulations  made  by  the  governor  in  council  under  this 
act  may  provide  as  a  condition  to  permission  to  land  in 
Canada  that  immigrants  and  tourists  shall  possess  in  their 
own  right  money  to  a  prescribed  minimum  amount,  which 
amount  may  vary  according  to  the  race,  occupation,  or 
destination  of  such  immigrant  or  tourist,  and  otherwise, 
according  to  the  circumstances;  and  may  also  provide  that 
all  persons  coming  to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly  from 
countries  which  issue  passports  or  penal  certificates  to 
persons  leaving  such  countries  shall  produce  such  passports 
or  penal  certificates  on  demand  of  the  immigration  officer 
in  charge  before  being  allowed  to  land  in  Canada. 

The  governor  in  council  may,  by  proclamation  or  order 
whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  or  expedient — 

a.  Prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  or  at  any  specified  port 
of  entry  in  Canada  of  any  immigrant  who  has  come  to 
Canada  otherwise  than  by  continuous  journey  from  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  and 
upon  a  through  ticket  purchased  in  that  country,  or  prepaid 
in  Canada; 

b.  Prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  of  passengers  brought 
to  Canada  by  any  transportation  company  which  refuses 
or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

c  Prohibit  or  limit  in  number  for  a  stated  period  or 
permanently  the  landing  in  Canada  or  the  landing  at  any 
specified  port  or  ports  of  entry  in  Canada,  of  immigrants 
belonging  to  any  nationality  or  race,  or  Of  immigrants  of 
any  specified  class  or  occupation  by  reason  of  any  economic, 
industrial  or  other  condition  temporarily  existing  in  Can- 
ada, or  because  such  immigrants  are  deemed  unsuitable 
having  regard  to  the  climatic,  industrial,  social,  educational, 
labor  or  other  conditions  or  requirements  of  Canada,  or 
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because  such  immigrants  are  deemed  undesirable,  owing 
to  their  peculiar  customs,  habits,  modes  of  life  and  methods 
of  holding  property,  and  because  of  their  probable  inability 
to  become  readily  assimilated  or  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Canadian  citizenship  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  their  entry."* 

These  provisions  have  been  used  in  a  ntmiber  of 
striking  cases.  During  the  winter  of  1920-1921,  when 
the  industrial  depression  which  had  been  sweeping  over 
the  world  struck  Canada,  they  were  construed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  restrict  immigration  drastically.  The 
amount  of  money  needed  in  the  case  of  a  man  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  was  raised  to  the  sum  of  $25a 
In  case  he  had  a  family,  he  himself  had  to  have  $250, 
the  other  members  of  his  family  over  eighteen,  $125 
each  and  $50  was  required  for  each  child  five  to  eight- 
een years  of  age.  Under  certain  conditions  exemp- 
tions were  granted  to  these  requirements. 

At  another  time  the  law  was  utilized  to  force  Ameri- 
can steamship  companies  to  return  immigrants  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came  when  rejected  at  the 
Canadian  border.  Many  Canadian  immigrants  come 
through  the  ports  of  Portland,  Boston  and  New  York. 
If  suffering  from  disabilities,  they  are  rejected  at  the 
Canadian  border,  the  railroad  and  steamship  lines 
bringing  them  being  responsible  for  their  return  pas- 
sage. In  this  particular  instance  the  steamship  com- 
panies would  not  take  back  such  immigrants.  An 
Order  in  Council  was  passed  prohibiting  the  "entrance 
in  Canada  of  any  immigrants  arriving  on  the  steam- 
ships  of  any  company  which  refused  to  return  such 
rejected  immigrants."  This  had  the  effect  expected 
and  within  a  very  short  time  the  steamship  companies 

*  Canadian  Immigration  Law,  19x9. 
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operating  to  these  ports  made  the  desired  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Government. 

This  elastic  provision  in  the  Canadian  law  has  also 
been  used  to  exclude  immigrants  by  race.  Owing  to 
the  reluctance  of  certain  groups  in  the  western  prov- 
inces to  become  citizens  and  to  school  their  children 
under  the  Canadian  educational  laws,  an  Order  in 
Council  was  passed  on  June  9,  1919,  that  "persons 
commonly  known  as  Doukhobors,  Hutterites  and  Men- 
nonites"  were  excluded.  On  the  same  date  an  Order 
in  Council  was  passed  prohibiting  the  landing  in  Cana- 
da of  immigrants  who  had  been  alien  enemies  during 
the  war.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  Germany,  Bul- 
garia, Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary.  It  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  the  subjects  of  those  races  who 
have  secured  their  freedom  through  the  Paris  treaty. 

The  adaptability  of  the  Canadian  Law  has  also  been 
found  valuable  in  meeting  sudden  emergencies  arising 
in  connection  with  Asiatic  Immigration.  One  of  these 
orders  states  that  "From  and  after  the  date  hereof  the 
landing  in  Canada  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited of  any  immigrants  who  have  come  to  Canada 
otherwise  than  by  continuous  journey  from  the  coun- 
try of  which  they  are  natives  or  citizens  and  upon 
through  tickets  purchased  in  that  country  or  purchased 
or  prepaid  in  Canada."  This  Order  in  Council  has 
been  very  effective  in  preventing  Hindu  immigration 
from  entering  Canada. 

CANADA  AND  THE  ORIENTAL 

Canada  in  common  with  the  United  States  has  an 
Asiatic  problem.  We  think  of  California  when  we 
speak  of  the  Oriental.  The  Canadian  thinks  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  when  he  speaks  of  the  Oriental.     British 
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Columbia  has  homt  the  brunt  of  Asiatic  immigration. 
According  to  the  census  of  191 1  there  were  27,774 
Chinese  in  Canada,  19,568  of  whom  were  in  British 
Columbia.  At  the  same  time  there  were  9,021  Japa- 
nese, of  whom  7,894  were  in  the  Pacific  province. 
Practically  all  of  the  Hindus  are  also  located  there. 

Naturally,  the  first  Canadian  opposition,  as  in  the 
United  States,  came  from  the  Pacific.  In  1900,  when 
the  British  Columbians  found  that  12  per  cent,  of  their 
population  was  Asiatic  and  saw  the  tide  increasing  in 
numbers,  a  local  restriction  act  was  passed  which  prac- 
tically excluded  all  Asiatics.  This  act  was  disallowed 
by  the  Governor  General.  British  Columbia  retali- 
ated by  passing  similar  acts  in  1902,  1903,  1904 
and  1905,  all  of  which  received  the  same  treatment. 
The  persistence  of  the  British  Columbians,  however, 
at  last  won  federal  recognition  and  national  restric- 
tions were  adopted.  These  restrictions  have  had  the 
efiFect  of  greatly  reducing  Hindu  and  Japanese  immi- 
gration, but  the  Chinese  have  increased  in  spite  of  the 
restraints.  The  figures  of  Chinese  immigration  show 
the  strength  and  the  persistence  of  this  race  to  get  in 
if  any  loophole  of  admission  is  given.* 

Different  measures  have  been  adopted  to  meet  the 
immigration  of  each  of  these  Oriental  groups.  This 
is  very  similar  to  the  American  method,  which  meets 
the  Chinese  by  an  exclusion  act,  the  Japanese  by  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  and  the  Hindu  by  a  barred 
zone.  The  Hindu  immigration  to  Canada  in  many 
ways  was  the  most  difficult  to  meet  since  exclusion  in- 
volved a  question  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  to 
move  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another.    The 

*  See  table  on  p,  473. 
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Oriental  Immigration  to  Canada 


Hindu 
Japans 


Total, 


1904 


6 
9 


1905 


45 
354 


15 


899 


1906 


387 

1,922 

18 


2.327 


1907 


2,124 

2,042 

02 


4,258 


1908 


2,623 
2,061 
1,884 


6,568 


1909 


6 

495 

1,887 


2,388 


1910 


10 
271 

2,1561 


2,437 


1911 


5 

437 

5,278 


5,720 


Hixidu 
JapaiK 
hinei 

Total 


1912 


8 

765 

6;247 


7,015 


1913 


5 

724 

7,445 


8,174 


1914 


88 

856 

5,512 


6,456 


1915 


0 

592 

1,258 


1,850 


1916 


1 
401 


490 


1917 


0 
648 
393 


1,041 


1918 


883 
•769 


1,652 


Total 


5,297 

12,457 

•33,036 


♦50,790 


*  W.  Gw  Smith's  "Study  in  Canadian  Immigration."    Lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  accounts  for  reduced  numbers. 

These  figures  clearly  illustrate  the  affect  of  Canadian  im^ 
migration  legislation  on  Oriental  immigration  to  that  coun- 
try. Hindu  immigration,  starting  with  only  forty-five  in 
1905,  rapidly  increased  in  the  short  space  of  a  year  or  two. 
The  Canadian  Government  met  the  situation  with  such 
drastic  and  effective  laws  and  orders  that  only  a  handful 
have  heen  allowed  to  enter  since  1908.  Japanese  immigration 
also  began  to  increase  rapidly  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
Canadian-Japanese  immigration  agreement  stopt  this  move- 
ment at  once,  and  in  no  year  since  1905  has  the  number  of 
Japanese  entering  amounted  to  more  than  nine  hundred. 
Chinese  immigration,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  the  War, 
was  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  despite  the  legislation  in 
force. 
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Honorable  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  who  had  been 
chosen  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  stibject,  was 
sent  to  England  to  confer  with  the  British  authorities. 
First,  the  agreement  arrived  at  was  that  the  native  of 
India  was  not  regarded  as  "a  person  suited  to  this 
country;  that  accustomed  as  many  of  them  are  to  the 
conditions  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  possessing  man- 
ners  and  customs  so  unlike  those  of  our  own  people, 
their  inability  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  surround- 
ings entirely  different  could  not  do  other  than  entail  an 
amount  of  privation  and  suffering  which  render  a  dis- 
continuance of  such  immigration  most  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  themselves."* 

Secondythe  old  Indian  immigration  act  of  1863  was 
revived.  This  act  was  found  to  provide  that  "emigra- 
tion in  the  sense  of  the  departure  by  sea  out  of  British 
India  of  a  native  of  India,  under  an  agreement  to  labor 
for  hire  in  some  country  beyond  the  limits  of  India, 
other  than  the  Island  of  Ceylon  or  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, is  not  lawful  except  to  countries  specified  in  the 
schedule  of  the  Act,  *and  to  such  other  countries  as  the 
Governor  in  Council  from  time  to  time  by  notification 
declares  to  be  countries  to  which  emigration  is  lawfuL 
Every  such  notification  must  contain  a  declaration 
that  the  Governor-General  in  Council  has  been  duly 
certified  that  the  government  of  the  country  to  which 
the  notification  refers  has  made  such  laws  and  other 
provisions  as  the  Governor-General  in  Council  thinks 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  immigrants  to  that 
country  during  their  residence  therein."  Hence,  unless 
the  Canadian  Government  made  the  necessary  laws,  to 

*W.  G.  Smitli,  "Study  in  Canadian  Immifration,**  p.  i6t. 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  of  India,  for  the 
protection  of  Indian  emigrants,  such  emigration  as 
that  which  had  taken  place  from  India  to  Canada  was 
not  lawful. 

Third,  the  amount  of  money  which  immigrants  were 
required  to  have  in  their  possession,  namely  twenty-five 
dollars  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Hindus,  raised  to  $200. 

Fourth,  the  final  and  adequate  means  was  the  ap- 
plication to  Hindu  immigrants  of  section  38  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  which  required  that  "any  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  Canada  otherwise  than  by  continu- 
ous journey  from  the  countries  of  which  they  are 
natives  or  citizens,  and  upon  through  tickets  purdiased 
in  that  country,  may  be  excluded.  Since  there  was  no 
means  by  which  a  continuous  journey  from  India  to 
Canada  could  be  accomplished,  the  last  provision  was 
peculiarly  efficient,  and  Hindu  immigration  practically 
ceased.  All  of  which  means  that  while  Canada  does 
not  expressly  exclude  Hindu  emigrants,  the  regrda- 
tions  are  such  as  to  actually  achieve  that  result."'*' 

Later  at  an  Imperial  Conference  the  power  was 
given  to  individual  countries  of  the  Empire  to  control 
immigration  as  each  country  saw  fit.  This  practically 
abrogated  the  right  of  a  British  subject  to  pass  freely 
from  one  country  to  another.  This  is  extremely  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  Japanese  proposal  to  the 
League  of  Nations  regarding  racial  equality.  Racial 
equality  is  not  recognized  in  the  British  Empire,  inso- 
far as  it  means  the  entrance  of  one  race  into  the  coun- 
try of  another.  In  fact,  the  recognition  of  this  right 
would  eventually  mean  the  disruption  of  the  British 
Empire. 

*W.  G.  Smith,  "Study  in  Cmadlan  lamigntion,  pp.  164-163. 
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JAPANESE  EXCLUSION 

The  movement  to  exclude  Japanese  from  Canada 
culminated  shortly  after  the  United  States  had  settled 
its  troubles  in  California  in  1907.  In  fact  the  action 
of  the  United  States  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
diversion  of  Japanese  immigration  to  British  Columbia. 
During  ten  months  of  the  year  1910,  8,125  Japanese 
entered  British  Columbia ;  900  of  them  were  sent  by  a 
Japanese  emigration  company.  All  of  these  immi- 
grants entered  Canada  through  Vancouver  The 
British  Columbians  at  once  demanded  action,  riots 
took  place  and  the  Canadian  Government  sent  a  special 
commissioner  to  investigate  and  arrange  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties.  Japan  then  made  with  Canada 
arrangements  similar  to  those  which  she  made  with 
the  United  States.  This  "gentlemen's  agreement" 
limited  the  number  of  Japanese  immigrating  to  Canada 
to  about  400  annually,  although  within  the  last  few 
years  the  number  entering  has  been  around  ei^t 
hundred. 

CHINESE  RESTRICTION 

The  Chinese  were  the  first  Orientals  to  enter  Cana- 
da; and  today  they  constitute  the  largest  number  of 
Asiatics  in  that  country.  The  most  important  restric- 
tion put  upon  the  Chinese  has  been  a  heavy  head-tax. 
This  tax  was  increased  from  year  to  year  until  1904, 
when  it  was  fixed  at  $500 ;  but  despite  it,  Chinese  im- 
migration was  greatly  augmented  up  to  the  year  1914, 
at  which  time  it  declined  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
passenger  ships.  At  the  present  writing,  192 1,  it  is 
again  on  the  increase. 
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KATURAUZATION  OF  THE  ASIATIC 

Canada,  in  contrast  to  the  United  States,  allows  the 
Asiatic  to  be  naturalized.  The  19 ii  census  gives 
some  very  interesting  figures  regarding  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  Oriental  avails  himself  of  such  an  op- 
portunity. In  1911,  of  the  23,586  Chinese  males 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  only  2,144  l^^d 
become  naturalized.  Of  the  6,669  Japanese  only  1,491 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  These  figures 
indicate  that  neither  the  Japanese  nor  the  Chinese 
are  strongly  inclined  to  change  their  allegiance. 


The  Problem  of  /iustralia 

Australia  has  in  many  respects  an  immigration 
problem  similar  to  that  of  Canada.  A  vast  continent 
sparsely  populated,  Australia  faces  the  task  of  draw- 
ing to  her  shores  a  suitable  population  from  other 
lands.  As  in  Canada  only  a  few  million  people  must 
bear  the  impact  of  these  newcomers.  Australia,  in  con- 
sequence, is  vitally  interested  in  the  racial  composition 
of  immigration,  which  as  in  Canada  if  largely  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  com- 
pletely supplant  the  British.  Australians,  as  afe  the 
Canadians,  are  also  interested  in  securing  people  who 
will  develop  the  land,  who  will  build  up  the  vast  spaces 
of  this  most  thinly  populated  of  civilized  countries. 
With  2,974,581  square  miles  of  territory  and  a  popula- 
tion of  only  5,217,019  in  1919,  AustraKa  has  1.80 
people  to  fhe  square  mile.    In  contrast,  Europe  has 
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122.98;  the  United  Kingdom,  351.04;  France,  191.74; 
Asia,  54.45 »  Africa,  11.36;  South  America,  8.21; 
China,  81.93;  British  India,  223.47;  Japan,  298.13; 
Straits  Settlements,  513.04;  New  Zealand,  1 1.71 ;  Can- 
ada, 2.30;  Brazil,  8.39;  Argentina,  7.18;  and  the 
United  States,  35.39.  Thus  we  see  that  the  great 
countries  receiving  immigrants  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 
South  America — all  countries  with  a  low  ratio  of  man 
to  land.* 

On  account  of  Australia's  distance  from  other 
countries  she  has  had  some  immigration  difficulties 
not  found  in  any  other  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  has  also  escaped  some.  Due  to  the  distance  and 
the  expense  of  travel,  Australia  has  never  attracted 
the  type  of  immigrant  which  depends  upon  quick, 
easy  and  cheap  transportation.  She  has  only  at- 
tracted a  high  type  of  immigrant.  In  consequence, 
the  population  of  Australia  is  fundamentally  British. 
Australia  is  a  transplanted  Britain,  very  much  more 
so  than  Canada,  which  has  a  mixed  population.  It 
is  (interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  a  new  social  and 
economic  environment  upon  these  overseas  Britishers. 
Those  who  met  the  Australians  in  France  recognize 
that  these  transplanted  Anglo-Saxons  have  already 
undergone  great  changes,  both  physical  and  mental. 
Due  to  physical  barriers,  Australia  has  also 
had  difficulty  in  building  up  a  steady  tide  of  imi.ii* 
gration.  At  no  time  has  the  excess  of  immigration 
over  emigration  been  very  large.  The  statistics  by, 
five  year  periods  are  as  follows: 


*  Statiitics  on  Aurtralia  taken  from  the  "OiScUl  Yetr  Book  of  the  Cob- 
monwealth  of  AuitralU,"  1901-1919. 
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1861-1865 86,146 

1866-1870 80419 

1871-1875 61,662 

1876-1880 130,143 

1881-1885 224,040 

1886-1890. 158,701 

1891-1895. 22,392 

1896-1900 2487 

1901-190S 16,793 

1906-1910 57,278 

1911-1915 99,393 

1916-1919 24,016'^ 

It  as  estimated  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  Aus- 
tralian population  in  191 1  was  due  to  immigration 
and  80  per  cent,  had  come  from  the  net  growth  in 
population. 

The  number  entering  Australia  year  by  year  has 
varied  greatly.  During  the  period  of  assisted  im- 
migration considerable  numbers  entered.  When  gold 
was  discovered  between  the  years  185 1  and  1861  a 
heavy  immigration  went  to  the  state  of  Victoria. 
Drought  and  bad  crops  have  at  other  times  induced 
a  heavy  emigration.  All  in  all  the  task  of  Australia 
to  induce  immigrants  to  make  the  long  journey  neces- 
sary has  been  a  difficult  one  and  relatively  speaking, 
as  compared  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the 
Australian  immigration  has  been  small. 

Australia,  although  a  great  distance  from  countries 
inhabited  by  whites,  is  comparatively  near  Asia  and 
many  Pacific  Islands.  Normally,  the  surplus  of  popu- 
lation in  these  countries  would  have  been  diverted  by 
the  millions  to  Australia.  In  fact,  fear  of  a  vast 
Asiatic  immigration  is  always  before  the  Australians, 

*War  period. 
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and  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  drastic  restrictioiis 
calculated  to  prevent  such  migration. 

Australia  has  two  cardinal  points  in  its  immigra- 
tion policy : 

1.  To  secure  a  suitable  type  of  white  agricultural 
immigrant,  British  preferred;  and 

2.  To  exclude  Asiatics. 

ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION 

In  the  early  days  prior  to  federalization,  the  sev- 
eral colonies  that  later  made  up  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth vigorously  pursued  a  policy  of  assisting 
immigration.  Up  to  1919  a  total  of  839,792*  assisted 
immigrants,  entered  the  Dominion  and  the  various 
states  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  order  to  induce 
settlers  to  take  up  unoccupied  land  the  Australian 
Government  allows  them  to  purchase  freeholds  by 
the  payment  of  small  half  yearly  instalments  upon 
liberal  terms.  In  some  of  the  states  advances  are 
made  for  improvements.  Some  of  the  states  con- 
tinue to  finduce  immigration  by  paying  the  passage 
of  those  desiring  to  settle  on  the  land  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  doing  farm  work,  dairy  work, 
.or  domestic  service.  Australia  desires  mostly  agri- 
cultural settlers  with  small  capital,  who  will  devote 
themselves  to  the  development  of  the  farming  area 
of  the  country.  An  agreement  has  recently  been 
reached  whereby  the  Federal  Government  now  has 
control  of  all  organizations  and  transport  arrange- 
ments for  bringing  immigrants  to  Australia.  One 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  appropriated  for  1920- 
192 1.  The  individual  states  will  be  responsible  for 
the  reception  of  the  immigrants. 

*  "AnBtralitn   Year   Book,"    2901-1919,   pi    im. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN  POPULATION  ALMOST  PURELY  BRITISH 

The  Australian  population  is  almost  entirely  British 
and  forms  one  of  the  purest  colonial  peoples  in  exist- 
ence. In  191 1,  82.90  per  cent,  of  the  Australians 
were  Australian  born,  to  a  large  extent  British;  13.35 
per  cent,  had  been  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
other  European  races  supplied  2  per  cent,  and  ithe 
Asiatics  constituted  0.82  per  cent. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  LAW 

Under  the  Australian  law  the  following  classes  of 
persons  are  prohibited  from  entering  the  Common- 
wealth : 

"i.  Any  person  who  fails  to  pass  the  dictation  test;  that 
is,  who  fails  to  write  out  not  less  than  50  words  of  a  lan- 
guage prescribed  by  the  regulation,  when  dictated  to  him 
by  an  officer  administering  the  act 

2.  Any  person  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  public. 

3.  Any  idiot  or  insane  person. 

4.  Any  person  suffering  from  an  infectious  or  contagious 
disease  of  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  character. 

5.  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  an  offence,  other 
than  a  mere  political  offence,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  one  year  or  longer  and  has  not  served  his 
sentence  or  received  a  pardon. 

6.  Any  prostitute  or  person  living  on  the  prostitution  of 
others. 

7.  Any  person  not  possessed  of  the  prescribed  certificate 
of  health. 

The  act  of  1901  provided  that  the  dictation  test  should 
be  in  a  European  language.  The  act  of  1905  provided  that 
a  European  language  should  continue  to  be  used  until 
regulations  be  passed  prescribing  the  languages  for  the  test. 
Such  regulations  have  not  been  passed,  so  a  European  lan- 
guage continues  to  be  employed.  This  test,  however,  has 
never  been  imposed  upon  European  immigrants. 

The  contract  immigrants  act,  1905,  defines  a  contract 
immigrant  as  an  immigrant  to  Australia  imder  a  contract 
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or  agreement  to  perforin  manual  labor  in  tfie  Comnxm- 
wealth.  No  such  immigrant  will  be  admitted  to  Australia 
except  upon  the  following  conditions:  The  contract  must 
be  in  writing  and  must  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  resi- 
dent of  Australia.  Its  terms  must  be  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  External  Affairs.  It  must  not  be  made  in  con- 
templation of  or  with  a  view  of  affecting  an  industrial 
dispute.  The  Minister  must  be  satisfied  that  there  exists 
a  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  worker  of  equal  skill  and  ability 
in  the  G)mmonwealth.  This  last  provision  does  not  apply 
to  contract  immigrants  who  are  British  subjects,  either  born 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  descended  from  persons  born 
there.  The  terms  of  the  contract  must  offer  to  the  immi- 
grants advantages  equal  to  those  of  local  workers.  This 
act  does  not  apply  to  domestic  servants  and  personal  at- 
tendants accompanying  their  employers  to  Australia. 

More  recent  laws,  especially  that  of  1912,  have  not  modi- 
fied in  any  essential  manner  these  provisions  of  the  law. 

Altho  the  immigration  law  of  the  G)mmonwealth  em- 
bodies a  plan  of  rigid  exclusion,  it  bears  heavily  only  on 
a  small  per  cent,  of  immigrants.  There  are  two  clauses 
in  it  which  permit  discrimination  in  favor  of  immigrants 
who  are  desired.  Section  3  provides  that  'any  person  pos- 
sessed of  a  certificate  of  exemption  in  force  for  the  time 
being  in  the  form  in  the  schedule,  signed  by  the  Minister  or 
by  any  officer  appointed  under  this  act,  whether  within  or 
without  the  G)mmonwealth,'  may  enter  Australia  even  tho 
he  is  one  of  the  prohibited  classes.  This  certificate  shall 
be  good  only  for  a  specified  period        / 

Even  greater  elasticity  is  given  to  the  law  by  section  4Af 
which  allows  the  Minister  for  External  Affairs  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  government  of  any  country  r^ulating 
the  admission  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the  subjects  or  citi- 
zens of  that  country  whereby  the  subjects  and  citizens 
of  that  country  shall  not  be  required  to  pass  the  dictation 
test  The  arrangement  must  be  sanctioned  by  resolutions  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Parliament ''* 


*  Volume  40  of  tiM  Reports  of  the  United  Statet  Immign^ioB 
minioB,  m.  167-169^    Complete  informatioB  alto  to  be  fooad  m  AottnBn 
Year  Book,  ifoi-ifiti  pp.  ii66-iifo. 
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The  proportion  of  immigrants  to  Australia  to 
whom  admission  is  refused  is  relatively  small.  The 
dictation  test  is  not  required  of  British  and  European 
races.  In  the  case  of  these  inmiigrants  the  educa- 
tional test  is  waived.  From  the  years  1902  to  1907, 
1,090  immigrants  were  refused  admission.  Of  these 
746  were  Chinese,  23  Hindu,  17  Filipino,  15  Cinga- 
lese, 19  Japanese,  17  Pacific  Islanders,  17  Tonquinese 
and  16  West  Indians.  Of  the  numbers  of  the  Asia- 
tic races  rejected  all  but  two  were  refused  admis- 
sion because  of  failure  to  pass  the  dictation  test 
During  the  whole  period  considered,  only  five  per- 
sons were  rejected  for  insanity,  one  for  criminality 
and  none  for  disease.  This  indicates  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  dictation  test  is  to  exclude  Asiatics.'*' 
From  191 1  to  1919  only  778  immigrants  were  re- 
jected, at  large  number  of  them  also  being  Asiatics. 


AUSTRALIAN   NATURAUZATION 

Naturalization  in  Australia  is  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government  In  order  to  become  a  citizen  an  ap- 
plicant must  not  be  an  aboriginal  native  of  Asia, 
Africa  or  islands  of  the  Pacific,  except  New  Zealand. 
He  must  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  settle  in  the 
country,  must  have  already  resided  there  two  years 
and  printed  a  newspaper  advertisement  that  he  wishes 
to  become  a  citizen.  He  must  also  have  certificates 
of  character  from  three  natural-bom  British  subjects 
and  he  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English. 

The  naturalization  law  also  allows  the  Governor- 

. 

*  Volume  40,  p.   171,   Report  of  tht  United  States  Immigntion  Cooi- 
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General  in  Council  to  grant  or  withhold  or  revoke 
a  naturalization  certificate,  with  or  without  assigning 
any  reason,  if  contrary  to  the  public  good.  From 
1915  to  1919  only  5  Chinese  were  naturalized.  Of 
the  Japanese  during  the  same  period  only  one  was 
admitted  to  citizenship.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  Asiatic  is  excluded  from  citizenship,  not  directly 
but  at  least  indirectly,  by  the  Australian  law. 


LAND    SYSTEMS    IN    AUSTRALIA 

The  states  of  Australia  have  a  great  many  restric- 
tions upon  the  ownership  of  land,  especially  by  Asi- 
atics. In  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  restrictions 
are  imposed  upon  tenure  of  land  by  aliens.  In  Queens- 
land the  prospective  applicant  for  land  must  furnish 
a  certificate  that  he  is  able  to  read  and  write  from  dic- 
tation words  in  such  language  as  the  Minister  of 
Lands  may  direct.  He  must  also  within  five  years 
become  a  naturalized  subject.  This,  of  course,  oper- 
ates to  exclude  Asiatics.  In  South  Australia,  Asiatics 
are  prohibited  from  holding  perpetual  leases  of  land 
in  irrigation  areas.  Under  the  Aliens  Act  of  1913, 
aliens  cannot  hold  real  estate,  although  if  a  subject  of 
a  friendly  state  they  may  occupy  land  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twenty-one  years.  Only  in  Victoria 
are  there  no  restrictions.  In  Western  Australia,  the 
leasing  or  owning  of  land  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  of  Lands.* 


*  "California  and  the  Oriental,"  p.  67,  publiahed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Control  of  California.  AJao  page  266  of  the  "Auatralian  Year  Booh;** 
I901-I9I9* 
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New  Zealand 

New  Zealand's  immigration  problem  is  similar  to 
Australia's.     The  New  Zealand  policy  centers  upon 
securing  British  immigrants  and  excluding  Asiatics. 
At  die  present  time,  New  Zealand,  as  a  result  of 
such  policy,   is   a  white   man's   country,   97.62   per 
cent  of  its  people  being  British.     The  native  race, 
the  Maoris,  have  dwindled  to  very  small  numbers. 
New  Zealand,  like  Australia  and  Canada,  assists  im- 
migrants to  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.     Indi- 
viduals and  employers  in  New  Zealand  may  nominate 
immigrants  to  receive  reduced  passage.     The  High 
Commissioner  in  London  from  New  Zealand  is  au- 
thorized to  give  assisted  rates  or  passage  for  domestic 
servants,  farm  laborers,  miners,  and  artisans.       The 
immigration  to  New  Zealand  is  not  very  large.      A 
great  deal  of  it  comes  from  Australia  and  there  is 
a  close  approximation  between  immigration  and  emi- 
gration.    The  New  Zealand  law  is  analogous  to  that 
of  Australia.   It  includes  a  dictation  test  which  states 
that  persons  not  of  British  birth  and  parentage  who 
are  unable  to  write  out  and  sign  in  a  European  lan- 
guage a  prescribed  form  of  application  are  prohibited 
from  entering.     This,  of  course,  is  an  Asiatic  ex- 
clusion act.     In  the  case  of  the  Chinese  a  poll  tax  of 
£100  is  demanded  and  the  ability  to  read  a  printed 
passage  of  not  less  than  100  words  of  the  English 
language.     Chinese  and  Japanese  may  be  naturalized, 
but  only  a  few  have  been  given  the  privilege. 
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South  'Africa 

South  Africa  is  unique  in  the  story  of  Europe's 
colonization.  For  three  centuries  she  was  nothing 
more  than  a  landmark  and  a  port  of  call.  She  is 
now  the  great  unfinished  chapter  of  Britain's  long 
tale  of  inew  and  wide  dominions.  Settled  in  the 
beginning  by  the  Dutch  and  under  the  control  of 
the  Netherlands  East  India  Company,  South  Africa 
advanced  slowly  in  numbers  from  1487  to  1690.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  during  this  period  180 
Huguenot  refugees  went  to  South  Africa  and  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  original  stock  from  which 
the  Dutch  population  in  South  Africa  is  descended. 
The  Huguenots,  wherever  they  went,  formed  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  early  colonial  populations  and  are 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  introduction 
into  a  country  of  an  exceptionally  high  grade  intel- 
lectual group. 

In  1806  the  Cape  became  a  British  possession, 
formal  cession  taking  place  in  18 14.  1  At  this  time 
the  population  was  small,  not  over  26,000  whites, 
mostly  Dutch,  with  17,000  Hottentots  and  29,000 
slaves.  During  the  years  1820-1821,  5,000  British 
colonists  entered  from  Cape  Town.  This  group  re- 
ported that  the  population  was  too  large  to  be  absorbed 
at  one  time.  In  1836  the  great  *'trdc"  took  place,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  original  Dutch  population  pushed 
back  into  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State  and 
Natal.  The  Cape  gradually  developed  until  in  1875 
it  had  a  population  of  721,000,  of  whom  237,000 
were  Europeans,  the  rest  blacks.  After  this  date, 
disputes  arose  between  the  Cape  government  and  the 
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Boer  repuUics,  altho,  even  at  this  time,  the  idea  of 
federation  was  strong  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  presenting  a  common  front  to  the  n^roes.  Pro- 
posals for  federation  fell  through  and  each  of  the 
two  groups  followed  its  own  course  until  the  Boer 
War.  Later,  the  South  African  provinces  were 
brought  together  under  the  South  African  Act  of 
1909,  and  formed  the  Dominion  of  South  Africa, 
consisting  of  four  provinces,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Prov- 
ince. The  present  Union  has  473,096  square  miles 
of  territory.  Its  population  in  1919  was  estimated  at 
7»^43f^7'  Of  this  number  1,479,068  were  white, 
tiiie  rest  colored. 


IMMIGRATION  LARGELY  BRITISH 

South  Africa  has  never  attracted  a  large  immigra- 
tion. Most  of  those  who  have  gone  as  immigrants 
have  been  from  the  British  Isles.  Only  in  one  year 
since  1903  has  immigration  gone  over  the  50,000  mark. 
In  191 3,  I4f25i  immigrants  entered  the  Dominion;  in 
1914,  9,047;  in  1915,  5,158;  in  1916,  3,846;  in  1917, 
2,079;  in  19 1 8,  4,565  new  arrivals.  During  the  last 
ten  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  Russians, 
Belgians,  Germans  and  Scandinavians  to  go  to  South 
Africa.* 

In  common  with  Canada  and  Australia,  South 
Africa  has  given  State-aided  passage.  This  is  limited 
almost  entirely  to  family  domestics  and  the  wives  and 
the  families  of  Europeans  settled  in  the  country. 
South  Africa's  immigration  law  places  no  serious  ob- 

^SCattetiM  OB   Smith   Africa  procnrcd   from   the   Sooth  Afrieui   Year 
ifio-1918. 
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stacles  in  the  way  of  white  immigrants.  They  must, 
however,  be  people  of  good  health  and  character  and 
have  visible  means  of  support.  Each  individual  must 
have  £20  in  his  possession,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  do  not  render  it  always  easy  for  new 
arrivals  to  make  their  way  at  once.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  under  the  Act  of  1913,  is  empowered 
to  certify  as  prohibited  immigrants,  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  whose  presence  from  economic  or  other 
reasons  is  considered  undesirable.  This  in  many  ways 
is  an  elastic  clause,  very  similar  to  the  Canadian  law, 
which  gives  the  executive  part  of  the  government  a 
free  hand  to  meet  emergencies  arising  though  the 
immigration  of  undesirable  groups  or  races.  Very  full 
powers  are  given  to  the  immigration  authorities,  not 
only  at  the  port  of  entry,  but  also  at  places  within 
the  dominion  and  on  the  border.  The  numbers  of 
people  excluded  from  year  to  year  has  not  been  very 
large  and  has  consisted  mostly  of  East  Indians.  In 
19 1 8,    of    562    excluded,    446    were    East  Indians. 

SOUTH    AFRICA   AND  THE   ASIATIC 

South  Africa  and  the  various  provinces  which  make 
up  the  Dominion  have  had  very  serious  difficulties 
with  the  Asiatics.  The  most  serious  difficulties  have 
centered  in  Natal  and  the  Transvaal.  In  191 1,  there 
were  152,309  Asiatics  in  the  Dominion,  of  whom 
149,791  were  East  Indians,  133,439  of  whom  resided 
in  Natal.  Indentured  Indians  were  brought  into 
Natal  in  i860  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  labor 
in  that  province.  This  policy  was  followed  with 
some  interruptions  until  191 1,  when  it  was  stopped. 
The  period  of  indenture  consisted  of  five  years,  but 
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at  its  expiration  many  of  the  East  Indians  settled  in 
Natal,  going  into  farming,  market  gardening,  hawk- 
ing and  other  petty  pursuits.  These  latter  were  known 
as  free  Indians  in  contrast  to  other  indentured  Indians. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  Indians  in  Natal  are 
free.  They  present  a  serious  situation,  owing  to  the 
small  ntmiber  of  Europeans  in  that  province.  In 
1895  an  annual  tax  of  £3  was  put  upon  each  Asiatic. 
Later  restrictions  culminated  in  riots.  Still  later  this 
tax  was  abandoned. 

DIFFICULTIES   IN    THE   TRANSVAAL 

Transvaal  has  ^so  had  serious  difficulties.  The 
first  law  passed  against  Asiatics  was  in  1885,  which 
required  them  to  register  and  pay  a  tax  of  £25 
within  eight  days  of  their  arrival  in  the  republic. 
This  was  later  reduced  to  £3.  At  or  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  the  majority  of  the 
Indians  left  the  Transvaal.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
registration  was  reinstated  in  voluntary  form,  when 
a  larg^  number  of  East  Indians  returned.  Large 
numbers  of  Asiatics  registered,  but  the  law  was  so 
poorly  administered  that  many  entered  without  con- 
forming to  the  regulations.  In  1906,  more  stringent 
regulations  were  passed,  these  regulations  being  sup- 
ported by  all  sections  of  the  white  community.  They 
were  opposed  by  the  Asiatics  who  were  led  by  a 
Hindu  lawyer,  Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi.  This  same  Mr. 
Gandhi  is  the  leading  spirit  in  the  present  opposition 
to  the  British  in  India.  A  passive  resistance  move- 
ment was  carried  out  under  his  direction,  but  the 
South  Africans  passed  a  more  stringent  act  which 
brought  the  whole  matter  to  a  head  in  1913.    Some 
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2,700  Indians  from  Natal  took  up  arms  and  marched 
on  the  Transvaal.  As  a  result  of  these  disturb- 
ances an  Indian  Inquiry  Commission  was  authorized 
to  look  into  the  causes  of  the  difficulty,  but  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  his  followers  refused  to  recognize  the 
commission. 

THE   PRESENT    POSITION    OF    THE  ASIATIC 

As  a  result  of  these  difficulties,  the  Transvaal 
placed  all  Asiatics  under  certain  political  disabilities 
in  respect  to  the  franchise  and  also  debarred  them 
from  holding  land.  The  Orange  Free  State,  now 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  South  Africa,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  practical  exclusion.  This  State  also  requires 
registration.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  also  restricts 
the  Asiatic.  In  1904,  the  Cape  passed  a  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion Act,  later  a  law  requiring  the  registration  of 
all  Asiatic  male  adult  residents.  In  19 13,  a  dominion 
law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  admission  from  over- 
seas of  any  more  Asiatics,  except  wives  and  young 
children  of  those  already  domiciled  there.  South 
Africa  also  restricts  Asiatics  now  resident  there  to 
the  provinces  of  which  they  are  resident. 


COMMON    ITEMS    IN    IMMIGRATION    POLICIES 

The  immigration  policies  of  these  countries  show 
several  outstanding  items  common  to  all.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  all  attempting  to  secure  a  type 
of  immigrant  which  will  fit  into  their  national  plans 
and  aspirations.  They  all  wish  to  keep  their  racial 
composition  Anglo-Saxon  in  character.  British  im- 
migrants, in  consequence,  are  the  first  choice  and 
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every  eflFort  is  made  to  attract  them.  Secondly,  the 
peoples  of  northern  and  western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  welcome.  Lastly,  other  races  may 
enter  if  they  will  fit  into  the  scheme  of  life  as 
visualized  by  these  dominions.  All  the  dominions, 
however,  have  protected  themselves  by  elastic  legis- 
lation against  any  undesirable  immigration.  These 
elastic  provisions  allow  the  executive  departments  of 
their  governments  to  prohibit  immigration  by  races, 
if  necessary.  These  countries  look  upon  immigration 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  They  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  of  other  lands, 
nor  as  the  depository  of  the  overflow  population  from 
the  congested  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place  they  all  desire  a  type  of 
immigrant  that  will  build  up  the  undeveloped  land 
which  they  all  possess  in  large  amounts.  They  do 
not  desire  immigrants  who  are  going  to  settle  in  the 
cities  and  add  additional  problems  to  their  industrial 
life.     First  of  all,  they  desire  agricultural  settlers. 

In  the  third  place,  all  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
Asiatic  immigration  in  any  form.  All  have  devised 
effective  means  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  the 
Oriental.  In  many  ways  their  laws  are  more  effective 
along  these  lines  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

In  brief,  there  are  three  cardinal  points  in  the  im- 
migration policies  of  these  British  dominions  : 

1.  To  secure  immigrants  who  will  be  rapidly  as- 
similated by  their  own  population; 

2.  To  secure  immigrants  who  will  build  up  the 
country  in  an  agricultural  way; 

3.  To  exclude  the  Asiatic. 


XV 

THB  RACB  PROBLEM  IN  THB  PACIFIC 

The  outstanding  and  common  factor  in  the  immi- 
gration policies  of  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States  is  their  unyield- 
ing objection  to  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  settlers 
and  laborers.  They  are  one  in  their  determination  to 
exclude  the  races  of  the  Orient.  It  is  well  for  Amer- 
icans to  know  that  Asiatic  immigration  is  not  alone 
a  California-Japanese  problem.  It  is  a  world  ques- 
tion touching  each  and  every  one  of  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific.  As  has  been  said  beforti 
it  is  fundamentally  a  problem  of  population  in  rela- 
tionship to  natural  resources,  racial  aspirations,  stan- 
dards of  living.  These  are  difficult  matters  to  handle 
successfully  by  law  or  diplomatic  negotiations,  since 
they  involve  such  fundamental  and  far-reaching  dif- 
ferences in  backgrotmd  and  viewpoint.* 

Around  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  many  races. 
First  and  foremost  of  all  in  many  ways  is  the 
Chinese,  the  one  race  that  more  than  any  other  is 
likely  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  to  have  the 
profoundest  influence  on  the  world's  civilization  side 
by  side  with  the  English  speaking  races.     The  mil- 

*  Considerable  space  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  Chapter  XIX  has  been 
given  to  Japan,  owing  to  the  fact  tnat  the  problem  of  Oriental  imni^- 
tion  now  revolves  itself  quite  largely  around  the  Japanese.  Japan,  owing 
to  its  strength  and  position,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has  broaght  the  qoet^ 
tion  of  racial  equality  before  the  League  of  Nations,  it  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  the  Asiatic  point  of  view. 
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lions  of  people  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  East  Indies 
and  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  are  practically  all 
of  them  so  situated  at  the  present  time  that  they 
have  little  political  influence  and  are  not  likely  to 
have  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple in  the  East  Indies  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  who  are  apprehensive  of  any  measures  touch- 
ing^ the  problem  of  race  in  the  Pacific. 

In  South  America  are  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish ; 
also,  especially  in  Argetltina,  a  considerable  mixture 
of  other  races.  South  American  governments  have 
not  as  yet  taken  any  action  or  made  any  protest  on 
the  race  question,  altho  the  Argentine  Senate  in  Octo- 
ber, 1910,  approved  a  proposed  change  in  their  con» 
stitution,  totally  excluding  colored  immigrants.  So 
far  as  the  British  Empire  is  concerned,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Canada  and  South  Africa  have  all 
taken  a  stand  fully  as  firm  as  that  taken  by  the  Amer- 
icans, but  along  somewhat  different  lines.  Their 
measures  of  restriction  have  been  really  more  ef- 
fective than  those  of  our  Government  in  excluding 
the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Hindus.  The  reasons  they 
have  given  for  exclusion  are  the  same  as  those 
given  by  the  Calif omians.  The  sentiments  expressed 
by  high  officials  in  these  countries  are  the  same  as 
in  the  United  States  and  their  arguments  are  the 
same  as  those  given  by  the  Calif ornians.  They  in- 
variably say:  "We  simply  will  not  take  the  risk  of 
having  Asiatics  enter  and  in  any  way  affect,  or  de- 
termine, or  control  our  civilization  or  our  ways  of 
doing  things.  It  is  better  for  the  Asiatic  and  better 
for  us  that  each  develop  his  civilization  separately 
and  then  work  together  in  a  friendly  way.    The  re- 
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suits  will  not  be  friendly  if  they  are  allowed  to  come 
in  and  dominate  our  affairs  or  affect  materially  oar 
policies." 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  PROSPERITY 

One  of  the  great  political  parties  in  its  platform 
in  the  last  presidential  campaign  said  that  the  two 
essential  elements  of  prosperity  in  any  country  art: 

1.  Land — the  national  resources  of  a  country;  and 

2.  Population — the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of 

the  land. 

Professor  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  of  New  York 
University,  in  speaking  of  the  first  feature  and  its 
importance  in  any  immigration  policy  says: 

'The  two  elemental  facts  in  both  economics  and  sociologr 
are  that  the  ultimate  source  of  all  wealth  is  land  and  the 
sole  means  of  making  this  wealth  available  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  human  desires  is  human  labor.  The  absorbing  in- 
terest of  mankind,  accordingly,  is  and  always  has  been  how 
to  make  the  former  factor  yield  maximum  returns  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  the  latter.  ♦    *    *    * 

"The  most  illuminating  conception  of  immigration  b  as 
the  modern  aspect  of  man's  perennial  search  for  land,  for 
that  is  what  it  is  in  the  last  analysis.  The  power  back  of 
immigration  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  insistent  of  all 
social  forces — ^land  hunger.    ♦    *    ♦    * 

"A  favorable  man-land  ratio  lies  at  the  basis  of  democratic 
institutions,  of  a  high  standard  of  living,  of  a  progressive 
economic  civilization,  and  in  fact  of  practically  all  the  ele- 
ments of  an  enviable  national  situation.  It  is  therefore  the 
most  valuable  heritage  of  a  nation.  And  since  a  favorable 
man-land  ratio,  once  lost,  can  be  recovered  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  if  at  all,  a  nation  is  justified  in  regarding 
infringements  on  such  a  ratio  as  direct  attacks  upon  its 
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iprelfare  not  only  for  the  present  but  also  for  the  future. 

♦  *    *    « 

''There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  assuming  that  the 
natural  urge  to  migrate  to  the  United  States  will  cease  as 
long  as  our  man-land  ratio  and  the  social,  political  and 
economic  conditions  which  arise  out  of  it  are  sufficiently 
superior  to  those  of  the  most  crowded  and  most  backward 
country  in  the  world  so  as  to  promise  any  advantage  to  the 
people  of  that  country  as  a  reward  for  migration.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  all  countries  in  general.  The  natural 
culmination  of  unrestricted  immigration  would  come  only 
when  the  man-land  ratio  of  all  countries  had  been  reduced 
to  a  common  level,  and  that  level  would  be  the  equivalent 

of  that  which  prevailed  in  the  most  poorly  situated  country. 

*  «    «    « 

''With  reference  to  Oriental  immigration  the  acute  prob- 
lem is  now  concerned  with  the  Japanese.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  restlessness  of  the  Japanese  nation  is  due 
at  bottom  to  the  congestion  of  a  prolific  people  upon  a  land 
of  limited  productive  area.  This  is  generally  recc^^nized. 
and  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  such  a  nation  must  have 
an  outlet — ^'not  the  United  States,  of  course,  but  Manchuria, 
Korea,  or  Siberia.'  "* 


^A  glance  at  the  land  policies  of  other  countries 
shows  conclusively  that  the  protection  of  land  re- 
sources is  the  primary  object  of  every  ,cotmtry.  Even 
Japan,  and  quite  rightly  so,  recognizes  this  principle 
of  restricting  land  ownership  by  aliens.  "No  foreigner 
can  own  land  in  Japan  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  and 
responsibly  stated,  both  in  the  Diet  and  out  of  it,  that 
sudi  foreign  ownership  would  be  a  'pollution  of  Jap- 
anese soil.*'t     On  page  37  of  the  Japanese  Year 

*Aiiiiab  of  the   Ameriom   Actdeour  of   Political   and   Sodal   Seieace, 
raanary.  x9jx.  from  an  article  by  Prof.  H.  P.  FairchOd  on  *nrh«  Ultiaat* 


Jaanary.  igai.  from  an  article  by  Prof.  H.  P.  I 
Batb  of  Immigratioo,"  Pp.  1981  soi. 
t  Japan's  Foreign  Policy,  A.  M.  Pooley,  p.  15. 
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Book  for  1919-1920,  edited  by  Professor  Y.  Takc- 
nobi,  of  Waseda  University,  is  the  following  refer- 
ence to  land  ownership  in  Japan : 

"In  regard  to  the  right  of  ownership  of  land»  this  right 
was  denied  to  individual  foreigners,  but  by  the  Law  pro- 
mulgated April,  1910,  this  question  has  received  radical 
modification.  It  imposes  various  restrictions  on  the  foreign 
ownership  of  land,  as  follows:  (i)  Hokkaido,  Saghalin,  and 
Formosa  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  [Ed. 
— ^These  three  islands  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  area  of  Japan.]  (2)  It  is  impossible  for  the  right  to 
be  granted  in  any  district  declared  to  be  reserved  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense.  (3)  The  Law  makes  it  incnm- 
bent  on  any  foreigner  who  owns  land  in  a  district  newly 
declared  to  be  within  a  fortified  zone  to  divest  himself  of 
that  property  within  one  year  on  pain  of  sequestration. 
(4)  The  Law  only  grants  the  right  of  ownership  to  those 
foreigners  who  maintain  a  household  or  lodging  in  the 
country,  or  to  those  foreign  juridical  persons  who  keep  an 
office  here.  (5)  It  compels  any  foreign  landowner  who  may 
leave  the  country  and  thus  fail  to  maintain  a  household 
or  lodging  to  sell  his  property  within  five  years  on  penalty 
of  its  reversion  to  the  national  Treasury.  The  date  of 
putting. the  Law  in  operation  still  remains  unfixed*** 

According  to  the  latest  information,  this  famous  law 
of  1910,  which  was  supposed  to  give  the  foreigners 
the  right  to  own  land  in  Japan  under  certain  re- 
strictions entunerated  above,  has  never  been  put  into 
effect. 

The  only  foreign  leasehold  of  land  in  Japan  is 
that  held  by  foreigners  who  held  their  property 
far  back  in  the  early  days  before  Japan  became  mod- 
ernized sufficiently  to  discriminate  against  the  for- 

*  Japanese  Year  Book,  19x9-20,  pi  37. 
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cigncr;  and  this  had  to  be  settled  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  At  almost  every  session  of  the  Japanese 
Diet  the  subject  is  brought  up  regarding  the  putting 
into  effect  of  the  famous  law  of  1910,  but  no  action 
is  ever  taken.  The  Overland  China  Mail  of  Hong- 
kong (in  1919)  had  some  caustic  remarks  on  this 
very  point,  the  charge  being  made  that  this  subject 
is  brought  up  in  the  Diet  every  year  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  ^-dirowing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  prevent  that  body  from  legislating 
against  the  ownership  of  land  by  Japanese  in  British 
Colonies  until  the  same  right  is  granted  to  British 
subjects  in  Japan. 

Japan,  in  brief,  follows  the  practise  of  protecting 
her  land  from  alienation,  the  very  policy  which  she 
complains  that  other  countries  use.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  her  uncompleted  land  law  discloses  the  fact 
that  alien  land  ownership  is  prohibited  in  three  large 
islands  of  the  Empire  and  in  other  parts  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  national  defense.  This  latter  clause 
covers  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Japan  proper, 
as  she  is  much  more  of  a  militaristic  nation  than  the 
United  States.  Much  ado  is  made  about  restrictions 
of  land  by  California,  Australia  and  other  countries, 
but  as  pointed  out  before,  land  is  the  greatest 
heritage  of  a  nation  and  to  allow  a  large  proportion 
of  the  arable  land,  as  in  California,  to  go  into  the 
possession  of  a  race  so  different  that  it  will  never  be 
fully  assimilated  by  the  rest  of  the  population  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  fact,  too,  that  under  Japanese  law 
the  Japanese,  including  even  children  bom  in  the 
United  States  from  Japanese  parents  and  hence  Amer- 
ican citizens,  are  Japanese  citizens  and  registered  and 
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treated  as  such,  adds  a  political  factor  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  question.  Viewed  from  this  fundamental 
aspect,  California  is  right  in  its  objection  to  Japanese 
land  ownership ;  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Japan  her* 
self  would  not  and  does  not  permit  another  race  to 
own  land  in  Japan. 

There  is  one  conclusive  fact :  the  Japanese  wisely  do 
not  open  their  lands  to  aliens,  even  tho  they  do 
object  to  California  closing  her  lands  to  them.  It  is 
true  that  Japan's  law  applies  to  all  nations,  while 
California  excludes  practically  only  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese.  There  is  a  proposal  now  in  Congress  that 
the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  exclude  all  aliens.  Such 
a  law  may  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  Call- 
fomians  in  their  race  prejudice  have  ignored  the 
question  of  inferior  and  superior  physical  and  mental 
qualities.  In  regard  to  this  Governor  Stephens  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  his  report  on  "California  and  the  Oriental/* 
speaks  as  highly  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Japanese 
as  any  one  possibly  could ;  but  he  adds  that  the  ques- 
tion is  simply  one  of  race  and  race  differences. 

This  country  has  room  for  many  more  immigrants, 
but  only  those  who  will  fit  into  our  civilization  are  d^ 
sirable.  The  English,  for  example,  and  many  other 
foreigners,  blend  well  with  our  civilization,  intermarry, 
and  become  part  of  us.  If  they  wish  to  buy  lands  in 
California,  all  right,  altho  they  should  not  object 
if  it  were  required  of  them  that  they  become  American 
citizens  first.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  decided  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  Orientals.  The  distinction 
is  one  of  race. 
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QUALITIES  NEEDED  FOR  ASSIMILATION 

In  a  previous  chapter  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  immigrants  to  assimilate  rapidly 
and  completely.  An  enumeration  of  some  of  these 
qualities  ought  to  include  language,  political  opinion, 
educational  training,  industry  and  thrift.  Mention 
has  also  been  made  of  the  race  factor.  In  the  case  of 
the  Oriental,  the  question  of  their  standard  of  living 
is  very  important,  especially  since  it  enables  them  to 
undercut  in  the  economic  field. 


FAMILY  LIFE 

Yet  there  is  still  another  quality  of  far  more  vital 
importance  that  calls  for  the  closest  scrutiny — namely, 
family  life.  When  people  are  interrelated  by  blood,  aa 
brother  and  sister  or  parent  and  child,  or  by  marriage 
as  husband  and  wife,  there  is  a  degree  of  intimacy 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  association.  Even 
the  intimacy  of  partners  in  business,  where  economic 
conditions  make  each  dependent  upon  the  other,  does 
not  approach  the  family  ties.  In  family  life  we  have 
in  addition  to  economic  interests,  a  world-old  psychic 
relation  which  is  as  indefinable  as  it  is  strong  and  last- 
ing. So  it  seems  that  when  we  raise  the  question  of  the 
assimilative  power  of  a  people,  it  inevitably  brings  up 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  two  peoples  under  con- 
sideration are  likely  to  intermarry;  whether  there  is 
any  factor  that  would  so  operate  as  to  make  inter- 
marriage the  exceptional  rather  than  the  general  course, 
and  thus  serve  to  antagonize  instead  of  unite.     We 
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have  a  case  in  point  here  in  the  United  States  which 
it  is  well  to  consider  carefully. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  the  United  States  today  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Negro;  and  the  question  of  intermarriage 
is  substantially  the  essence  of  the  Negro  problem.  No 
fair-minded  American  imputes  any  blame  whatever  to 
the  Negroes  for  the  fact  that  they  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  shut  themselves  off,  and  are  shut  off,  from 
the  closest  relationship  with  the  white  race  pretty  gen- 
erally throughout  the  whole  country.  If  the  blame  is 
to  be  fixt,  it  should  rest  upon  the  white  man,  because 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Negroes  in  the  earlier 
days  were  brought  here  against  their  will  by  Whites 
and  enslaved  for  purposes  of  profit.  But  setting  aside 
the  question  of  blame,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  in 
the  United  States,  millions  of  a  race  so  different  in  ap- 
pearance and  mental  characteristics  as  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  assimilation.  In  fact  in  many  States  in- 
termarriage is  prohibited,  while  in  other  States  mem- 
bers of  both  races  instinctively  refrain  from  union,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  educate 
both  races  along  the  same  lines.  Tho  the  two  races 
have  somewhat  similar  tastes,  the  line  of  demarcation 
seems  to  be  both  absolute  and  permanent. 

In  a  somewhat  less  degree  possibly,  the  same  princi- 
ple applies  to  the  White  and  Yellow  races  of  the  Paci- 
fic. The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  the  two  races  wc 
think  of,  but  we  should  also  include  the  Hindus.  So 
far  as  the  British  Colonies  are  concerned,  the  Hindu 
IS  more  important  than  the  Japanese  or  Chinese.  As 
we  are  aware,  there  are  instances  of  intermarriage  be- 
tween Whites  and  Japanese  and  Chinese ;  but  they  are 
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recognized  as  unusual  if  not  abnormal.  Neither  race 
looks  with  favor  upon  them.  Careful  students  of  poli- 
tics, sociology  and  business  are  agreed  that  the  factor 
of  race  is  practically  a  permanent  factor ;  so  under  the 
circtunstances,  it  is  folly  for  us  to  pretend  that  it  does 
not  exist. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  discuss  at  any 
length  the  question  of  Calif omian  or  American  antipa- 
thy to  Chinese,  Japanese  or  Hindus  (and  the  three 
should  be  classed  together  when  we  speak  of  exclu- 
sion) on  the  ground  of  superiority.  Anyone  who  has 
anything  like  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  the  higher  caste  Hindus,  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  there  is  no  justification  for  a  white  man 
speaking  of  those  races  as  inferior.  There  is  no  reason 
to  feel  that  their  intellectural  calibre  is  in  any  way 
below  that  of  Americans,  tho  in  their  mental  charac- 
teristics they  apparently  differ  somewhat  from  Amer- 
icans and  also  from  one  another.  In  certain  fields  we 
may  very  well  admit  that  they  are  distinctly  our  super- 
iors; while  along  other  lines  we  may  with  equal  justice 
claim  that  we  are  their  superiors.  But  there  are  racial 
differences  which  can  never  be  reconciled  because  they 
are  fundamental.  In  this  entire  discussion  we  should 
waive  all  question  of  inferiority  or  superiority. 

We  should  feel  in  a  most  friendly  way  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  to  exclude  us  for 
the  sake  of  their  civilization,  while  we  should  exclude 
them  for  the  sake  of  ours.  We  are  not  oppressing 
the  Japanese  by  excluding  them,  any  more  than  the 
Japanese  are  oppressing  the  Chinese  and  Koreans  who 
are  excluded  from  Japan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Japanese  must  yield  wherever  they  come  into  direct 
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competition  with  the  Chinese,  along  economic  lines; 
just  as  the  Americans  must  give  way  when  coming  into 
competition  with  the  Japanese,  who  are  the  stronger 
l^trgely  because  they  are  willing  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
lower  standard  of  living.  They  demand  as  high  wages 
as  the  Whites  where  they  can,  but  they  are  willing  to 
accept  lower,  until  they  get  the  upper  hand ;  then  Aey 
demand  equality.  We  can  not  blame  them ;  it  is  the 
instinctive  thing  for  them  to  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  protect  ourselves  against  competition  that 
is  bound  to  substitute  a  lower  and  different  type  of 
civilization. 

The  Chinese,  according  to  the  Hon.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 
recently  United  States  Minister  to  China,  have  a  very 
clear  appreciation  of  the  racial  difficulties  involved  in 
immigration.  In  speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  toward  Americans  he  asserts : 

'The  Chinese  are  characterized  by  an  innate  sense  of 
equity;  in  all  of  their  social  arrangements  there  is  a  basic 
equity  which  manifests  itself  at  all  times.  They  are  the 
one  nation  which  could  most  easily  get  along  without  aoj 
government  whatsoever,  by  simply  relying  upon  this  feeling 
of  equity  which  lives  among  the  people.  And  it  is  because 
the  diplomatic  action  of  the  American  Government  has  at 
all  times  been  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  are 
entitled  to  human  rights,  that  we  respect  these  rights,  that 
we  do  not  ask  any  concessions  for  respecting  them,  that 
the  Chinese  have  conceived  such  deep  confidence  in  America. 
*  *  *  They  have  maintained  the  same  attitude  on  the 
Exclusion  Law.  They  are  most  reasonable;  they  consider 
that  the  United  States  is  justified  in  not  desiring  large  bodies 
of  people  of  entirely  different  traditions  to  settle  within  the 
United  States."* 

*  Annals   of  the   Americm   Aeadeaiy   of  Political   and   Soda!   Sdcan, 
Jimuary,  1941,  p.  18. 
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In  any  exclusion  law  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
provide  for  the  entrance  of  students,  teachers,  business 
men  and  travelers.     Mr.  Reinsch  states: 

"The  Chinese  have  often  been  indignant  on  one  point, 
namely,  that  Chinese  who  have  a  perfect  right  under  our  laws 
and  treaties  to  come  to  the  United  States — Chinese  officials, 
merchants  and  students — ^are  often,  at  our  ports  of  entry,  sub* 
jected  to  very  annoying  delays,  and  in  fact,  from  their  point 
of  view,  to  indignities.  I  shall  mention  only  one  case  which 
recently  happened.  A  Chinese  merchant  came  here  to  inspect 
our  electrical  industry,  expecting  to  place  a  large  order.  He 
had  letters  of  introduction  to  American  firms,  and  his  patron- 
age had  been  sought  for  years.  The  immigration  official  at  the 
port  of  entry  sent  him  into  the  detention  place  for  several 
days;  when  he  emerged  from  there  he  not  only  bought  his 
ticket  to  New  York  but  beyond  to  England.  It  is  a  very 
poor  policy  even  from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view; 
every  other  nation  labors  to  attract  the  Chinese."* 

Returning  to  the  argument  of  Professor  Fairchild, 
the  factor  of  land  resolves  itself  into  the  questions: 
''Has  a  nation,  whose  population  is  expanding  beyond 
its  own  resources  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  its 
standard  of  living,  a  right  to  look  for  an  outlet  in  some 
other  land?  Or  has  the  time  come  to  deny  the  right 
of  a  nation,  which  is  suffering  stringency  because  of 
an  unrestrained  growth  of  population,  to  seek  relief 
by  encroaching  on  the  territory  of  a  more  fortunate 
or  more  self -controlled  country  ?"t 

Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  have  answered  this  question  by  excluding  the 
Oriental.  The  Japanese  claim  that  such  a  policy  is  un- 
just.    The  answer  may  be  made:  Australia,  Canada, 

*Anni]t  d  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Socsal  Science, 
Jaanary,  i9Ji,  p.  9> 

t  Annals  of  tne  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Jaanary,  i9ai,  p.  aoi 
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New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  must  consent 
their  land  resources  against  the  need  of  their  future 
population  without  regard  for  the  immediate  need  of 
any  other  nation.  It  is  not  a  question  of  justice  at 
all,  but  one  of  self-preservation. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  opportunities 
for  Japanese  expansion  are  not  all  closed.  Formosa, 
Corea,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  and  even  some  of  her  own 
islands  still  offer  opportunities  for  the  Japanese  set- 
tler. Other  factors  not  to  be  overlooked  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  are  industrial  expansion  and  proper 
methods  of  birth  control.  All  these  remedies  arc 
now  considered  by  thoughtful  Japanese.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  essential  that  an  industrial  nation  into  which 
Japan  is  rapidly  developing,  needs  the  political  control 
of  all  raw  materials,  as  the  Japanese  so  often  assume. 
England  is  dependent  on  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  for  much  of  her  raw  material,  and  with  safety. 
Only  a  militaristic  nation  need  fear  such  dependence 
on  other  countries  for  her  industrial  expansion. 

When  the  question  of  race  enters,  the  difficulties 
are  greatly  increased.  But  here  again  a  decided  an- 
swer has  been  given  to  the  question  of  free  immigra- 
tion of  the  Asiatics  into  tlie  white  countries  bordering 
the  Pacific.  The  answer  has  been,  "No."  Even  the 
British  Empire  has  been  forced  to  recognize  the  antip- 
athy of  races,  for  it  has  conveyed  to  each  individual 
dominion  the  power  to  decide  for  itself  precisely  what 
people  may  enter  from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Every- 
thing considered,  the  possibility  of  future  conflicts 
will  be  minimized  by  a  present  strong  opposition  to 
Asiatic  immigration. 


XVI 

AGENCIES  OP  PROTECTION,  DISTRIBUTION  AND 

ASSIMILATION 

Needs  and  Present  Methods  of  Distribution 

It  has  been  the  general  feeling,  not  only  of  those 
who  have  studied  carefully  the  immigration  problem, 
but  also  of  casual  observers,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  spring  from  immigration  is  the  congestion 
of  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  in  our  great  cities. 
In  consequence,  it  has  been  thought  that  any  methods 
that  could  be  adopted  by  which  these  immigrants 
could  be  more  widely  distributed  over  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  would  not  merely  relieve  the  evil  of  the 
overcrowding,  but  would  also  improve  the  general 
economic  condition  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
thought  that  every  effort  possible  ought  to  be  made: 
(i)  To  give  information  to  the  people  in  Europe  who 
are  about  to  come  to  America,  regarding  the  sections 
of  the  country  and  the  opportunities  for  work  in 
different  lines,  so  that  they  may  go  directly  to  the 
place  best  suiting  their  means.  (2)  That  when  the 
immigrant  lands  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
getting  information  along  the  same  lines,  so  that  even 
at  the  beginning  he  may  change  his  mind  and  go  to 
a  new  section  where  conditions  will  suit  his  needs. 
(3)  Particularly,  however,  is  it  desirable,  after  the 
immigrant  has  remained  in  this  country  for  a  time 
and  has  learned  to  know  our  language,  our  institu-* 
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tionSy  and  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  is  best 
adapted,  that  he  should  learn  through  some  trust- 
worthy agency  conducted  by  the  Government  where 
he  can  find  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  suited, 
the  cost  of  transporting  himself  from  his  px^esent 
location  to  that  district,  and  the  amount  of  money 
required  for  him  to  make  a  proper  investment. 

In  very  many  instances,  after  immigrants  have  re- 
mained in  this  country  from  two  to  five  years,  th^ 
have  accumulated  considerable  money  which  they  wish 
to  invest  properly.  They  often  send  the  money  back 
to  Europe  for  investment,  even  tho  there  arc  better  op- 
portunities for  investment  here.  If  their  attention 
could  be  called  to  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
good  farming  lands,  for  example,  were  available,  at 
cheap  rates,  they  could  buy  them;  they  would  find 
it  safe  to  move  from  the  overcrowded  cities  into 
the  country  districts,  and  could  thereby  benefit  both 
themselves  and  the  country  that  they  have  chosen 
to  be  their  home.  The  discussion  in  Chapter  VI,  re- 
garding the  congestion  and  living  conditions,  especially 
in  our  great  cities,  but  also  in  our  smaller  mining  and 
manufacturing  communities,  shows  how  great  this 
need  isi 

Of  equal  importance  to  that  of  distribution  are  the 
needs  of  protecting  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  from 
exploitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  see  in  him  a  prey 
for  plunder.  The  new  arrivals  should  also  be  furnished 
with  opportunities  for  learning  the  English  language, 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  American  business  methods 
and  information  regarding  American  political  and 
social  institutions  that  will  lead  them  to  wish  to  fix 
their  interests  here  and  to  become  American  citizens  of 
the  better  type — ^in  brief,  to  become  assimilated. 
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In  the  present  chapter  are  discust  the  conditions 
of  a  number  of  institutions  already  in  existence,  which 
are  attempting  to  meet  these  needs.  Later  will  be 
suggested  a  way  of  improving  these  institutions,  or  of 
providing  better  institutions  to  carry  out  these  pur- 
poses. 

Inrmigrant  Homes  and  jiid  Societies 

When  the  immigrant  reaches  his  port  of  destination 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  so  re- 
ceived as  to  make  upon  him  a  good  impression,  and 
particularly  that  he  shall  not,  through  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  and  of  the  new  conditions,  fall  into 
difficulties  which  may  either  cause  him  suffering  01 
prejudice  him  unfavorably  against  the  institutions  ot 
the  country  of  his  adoption. 

WORK  OF  AID  SOCIETIES 

Usually,  immigrants  to  the  United  States  know,  i^ 
advance,  that  they  are  going  to  join  relatives  or  friends 
who  have  preceded  them.  Often,  however,  these 
friends  are  situated  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  port  of  entry ;  in  other  cases,  through 
some  misunderstanding,  they  fail  to  meet  their  friends 
when  they  enter  the  port.  Very  often  the  immigrants 
need  advice  or  a  place  where  they  can  remain  in 
safety  for  a  few  days  while  they  are  getting  their 
bearings  and  learning  just  what  it  is  best  to  do.  In 
order  to  meet  these  needs  there  have  been  established 
at  a  number  of  our  important  ports  societies  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Government,  send  repre^ 
sentatives  to  the  port  of  entry,  in  order  that  tfiej 
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may  note  those  immigrants  who  are  in  need,  and  ma; 
give  them  advice;  that  they  may,  if  necessary,  funii^ 
them  a  place  where  they  can  remain  for  a  few  days 
until  their  first  needs  are  met.  Usually,  the  immi- 
grants who  need  this  assistance  are : 

(a)  Those  whose  friends  and  relatives  have  failed 
to  meet  them  at  the  immigrant  station,  and  whom  the 
authorities  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  land,  unless  some 
one  becomes  responsible  for  their  care,  but  for  whom 
some  provision  must  be  made. 

(6)  Those  who  are  without  sufficient  money  to 
enable  them  to  reach  their  destination  and  who  must 
therefore  be  cared  for  until  their  friends  may  send 
them  the  necessary  funds ;  and 

(c)  Particularly  women  and  girls  who  have  no 
friends  or  relatives  in  this  country  and  who  are  in 
need  of  some  home  where  they  may  stay  in  safety 
until  they  can  secure  employment — ^this  class  calling 
for  special  consideration. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  at  Ellis  Island  for  those  im- 
migrants whose  friends  fail  to  call  for  them  within 
five  days,  either  to  leave  the  immigrant  station  in 
company  with  a  representative  of  some  philanthropic 
or  religious  society,  or  to  return  to  Europe  on  a 
steamship  of  the  line  which  has  brought  them  hither. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  properly  organized  and  properly  conducted  ivaffi' 
grant  home  or  immigrant  aid  society  to  accomplish 
a  work  of  the  very  greatest  importance  both  to  the 
immigrant  and  to  the  country.  It  is,  however,  de- 
sirable that  this  work  be  very  carefully  done,  under 
discreet  supervision,  in  order  to  assure  the  best  and 
most  htunane  results. 
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NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  AND  PERSONS  ASSISTED 

At  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  in  thie  year  1907, 
over  14,800  immigrants  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
missionaries  a^fl  representatives  of  these  immigrant 
homes.  Moreover,  these  figures  are  much  below 
those  that  might  be  shown  if  all  cases  were  noted. 
One  home  alone,  for  example,  provided  with  board 
and  lodging  during  that  year  5,378  men,  1,822 
women,  and  60  children.  Of  this  number  only  922 
men,  1,062  women  and  34  children  were  sent  to  the 
home  by  the  immigration  authorities. 

In  New  York,  in  June,  1908,  there  were  41  sep- 
arate organizations  engaged  in  this  work,  that  kept 
at  Ellis  Island  no  fewer  than  87  missionaries  and 
representatives.  All  these  representatives  are  sup- 
posed to  furnish  their  services  free  of  charge  to  the 
immigrants  and  to  be  persons  of  high  character,  into 
whose  hands  it  is  safe  to  place  the  needy  immigrant 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately, investigations  have  shown  that  in  many 
instances  these  representatives  are  not  worthy  people, 
and  that  the  homes  have  been  so  conducted  as  to  be 
not  a  help  but  a  menace  to  the  immigrant.  In  1910 
even  a  missionary  was  forbidden  to  work  longer  at 
Ellis  Island  on  account  of  mistreatment  of  immi- 
grant girls  by  overcharges  for  board  and  lodging  and 
delays  in  finding  work  for  them. 

These  missionaries  and  representatives  of  the 
homes,  when  meeting  the  immigrants,  are  supposed 
to  write  letters  for  them,  to  help  them  get  into  com- 
munication with  their  friends  and  relatives,  to  trace 
lost  baggage,  to  give  religious  consolation  in  time  of 
need,  to  escort  them  without  charge  to  their  destina- 
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tions  in  the  city,  to  assist  them  in  going  to  their 
destinations  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and 
to  notify  in  advance  the  friends  and  relatives  or  the 
representatives  of  organizations  in  those  cities,  so  that 
they  may  be  properly  met.  Besides  (his,  they  often 
distribute  clothing,  Bibles,  and  other  literature,  and 
sometimes  sell  Bibles  or  other  books  to  those  vwho 
wish  to  purchase  them.  Moreover,  for  immigrants 
who  have  been  detained  by  the  immigration  authori- 
ties, and  whose  cases  may  perhaps  be  treated  with 
undue  haste,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  they 
appear  before  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry  and  assist 
them  in  presenting  their  case. 

COOPERATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  Government,  recognizing  the  need,  has,  gen- 
erally speaking,  welcomed  these  missionaries  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  immigrant  homes.  In  some  of  the 
stations  it  has  provided  them  office  room,  and  given 
them  access  to  the  immigrants  whenever  this  seems  to 
them  desirable.  Unfortunately,  it  has  appeared  that  the 
missionaries  are  sometimes  not  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence that  has  been  reposed  in  them.  In  many  cases 
they  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  doing  their  work  best 
when  they  get  the  largest  number  of  immigrants  put 
into  their  care.  Moreover,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
they  wish  to  get  these  immigrants,  in  order  that  they 
may  make  a  profit.  One  or  two  have  even  declared 
that  their  institutions  could  not  exist  unless  they  re- 
ceived immigrants  from  the  immigrant  station.  Altho 
they  are  supposed  to  furnish  their  services  free,  or  at 
actual  cost,  there  have  been  instances  where  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  home  has  brought  immigrants  that 
were  placed  in  his  charge  back  to  the  station,  saying 
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that  he  could  not  receive  them  because  they  had  no 
money.  Even  since  1910  instances  of  overchai^es 
have  been  found. 

DETAILS  OF  WORK 

The  work  done  by  the  representatives  of  these  so- 
cieties in  appearing  before  the  Board  of  Special  In- 
quiry and  seeing  to  it  that  the  inunigrants  get  justice, 
is  often  a  worthy  work,  altho  in  some  cases  they  push 
unduly  the  claims  of  the  immigrants  and  even  violate 
the  spirit  of  our  immigration  law.  According  to  the 
report  of  one  of  the  societies,  in  1907  their  represen- 
tatives appealed  1,906  cases.  As  the  result  of  this 
appeal,  1,252  were  admitted  and  only  654  debarred. 
This  shows  that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  the  societies' 
work  was  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  instances  Where 
the  agents  of  the  societies  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  admittance  into  this  country  of  contract 
laborers  contrary  to  law.  Agents  of  the  Immigration 
Conunission,  representing  themselves  to  be  agents  of 
firms  who  wished  to  employ  immigrants  from  Europe, 
asked  some  of  these  representatives  if  they  could  im- 
port workmen.  In  certain  instances  they  agreed  to 
do  so.  One  asked  to  think  the  proposition  over,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  engaging  in  the  work,  while 
some  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  go  back  to  their 
own  country  to  get  the  immigrants  to  come  and  to 
sec  to  it  that  they  were  well  placed  in  positions  here — 
even  tho  this  entire  activity  is  contrary  to  law.  With 
scarcely  any  exceptions,  it  was  found  that  at  the  im- 
migrant stations  there  were  some  worthless,  unprin- 
cipled missionaries  and  representatives,  altho,  of 
cx>urse,  in  many  cases,  these  representatives  were 
worthy  people.     The  certainty  of  the  unworthiness 
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and  lack  of  principle  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  one, 
a  clergyman,  frequently  went  to  an  immigrant  sta- 
tion intoxicated;  in  another  instance  a  minister 
charged  the  relatives  of  detained  immigrants  large  fees 
for  getting  the  immigrants  out  of  the  detention  room; 
other  representatives  went  so  far  as  to  insult  girls  and 
women  who  were  placed  in  their  care. 

Results  of  Investigation  of  Immigrant  Homes 

The  Immigration  Commission  investigated  ca^^ 
fully  no  less  than  44  representative  immigrant  homes 
in  seven  different  cities.  In  most  cases  these  homes 
were  located  in  good  neighborhoods;  in  some  in- 
stances, however,  they  were  not  in  localities  that  were 
really  safe  for  immigrants,  especially  for  young  wo- 
men. * 

In  certain  instances  these  homes,  altho  they  accom- 
modated both  men  and  women,  or  even  women  and 
girls  only,  were  managed  by  men,  with  no  matrons 
on  the  executive  staff. 

A  large  majority  of  the  homes  investigated  were 
clean,  comfortable,  and  reasonably  sanitary;  but  a 
considerable  proportion,  perhaps  one-third,  were  over- 
crowded, badly  ventilated,  filthy,  unsanitary. 

In  a  majority  of  the  homes  investigated,  the  food 
furnished  was  sufficient  and  good  enough  in  quality, 
but  in  many  individual  instances  the  food  was  not 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  left  very  much  to  be  desired 
in  quality.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in 
such  places  the  food  must  be  simple  and  plain,  but  it 
ought  invariably  to  be  wholesome  and  sufficient  in 
quantity.  The  prices  charged  by  these  homes  are  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  cost  of  good,  wholesome,  tho  sim- 
ple food. 
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The  investigation  showed  also  that  altho  the  boards 
of  directors  of  these  institutions  are  probably  acting 
conscientiously  and  are  at  any  rate  usually  men  of 
good  standing,  frequently  clergymen,  and  altho  these 
societies  are  supported  in  good  part  by  religious  or- 
ganizations, sometimes  with  subventions  from  some 
foreign  government,  due  care  was  not  shown  in  select- 
ing either  the  local  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
home  or  the  representatives  that  met  the  immigrants. 
Altho  the  boards  of  directors  in  some  cases  reported 
that  they  frequently  inspected  the  homes  and  super- 
vised them  carefully,  in  many  cases  this  supervision 
was  greatly  lacking. 

Perhaps  the  worst  charge  brought  against  the 
homes  was  that  the  managers  were  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  investigating  the  places  to  which  girls  who 
applied  for  positions  as  servants  were  allowed  to 
go.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  investigated  it  was 
found  that  people,  representing  themselves  as  agents 
and  managers  of  disreputable  houses,  were  able,  1^ 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  have  placed  in  their  charge 
for  work  in  one  of  these  houses  as  ordinary  servants, 
young  immigrant  girls,  who  in  many  instances  did  not 
know  the  kind  of  place  to  which  it  was  purposed  to 
send  them.  Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  managers 
of  these  institutions  to  do  what  they  can  to  secure 
good,  paying  positions  for  the  girls  who  are  in  their 
care,  but  certainly  they  should  exercise  discretion 
enough  not  to  permit  them  to  go  into  houses  where 
their  morals  would  be  decidedly  endangered. 

When  a  girl  is  sent  for  to  fill  a  position,  a  home  of 
this  t3rpe  ought  to  investigate  the  place  before  letting 
her  engage  to  work  there.  Moreover,  after  the  girl 
has  been  placed  in  a  position,  the  home  ought  to  see 
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whether  she  has  reached  the  place  and  to  follow  the 
case  up  for  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  know  that  the  giri 
is  properly  started  in  the  new  country.  Due  care  has 
not  been  shown.  The  Inunigration  Commission  made 
an  investigation  of  the  addresses  of  228  immigrant 
girls  in  charge  of  the  missionaries  and  representatives 
of  immigrant  homes  and  reported  upon  by  the  man- 
agers of  these  homes  as  having  been  placed.  The  in- 
vestigation was  made  within  seven  months,  at  the  long- 
est, from  the  date  on  which  the  girls  left  the  home.  In 
some  cases  they  had  been  gone  not  over  a  month.  Out 
of  the  228  addresses  given,  only  1 78  were  really  cor- 
rect ;  39  were  absolutely  false,  the  girls  having  never 
been  at  the  addresses  given ;  8  of  the  addresses  were 
fictitious,  that  is,  there  was  no  such  place,  while  3  were 
well-known  disorderly  houses. 

Since  this  investigation  was  made,  the  Commissioner 
at  Ellis  Island  has  taken  care  to  have  a  number  of  the 
houses  investigated  again ;  in  every  case  he  has  found 
the  charges  made  by  the  earlier  investigators  correct, 
and  he  has  taken  strong  measures  to  prevent  such 
abuses  in  the  future. 

Influence  of  Immigrant  Churches 

The  influences  for  and  against  assimilation  exercised 
by  immigrant  churches  upon  the  immigrants  may,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  be  classified  as  follows,  according 
to  their  direction: 

TOWARD  SEGREGATION 

The  influence  toward  segregation  of  aliens  from  na- 
tive Americans  is  quite  strong  and  is  alwa)rs  present. 
except  that  the  Germans,  Irish,  English,  Scotch  and 
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Scandinavians  usually  settle  in  the  native  sections  of 
the  cities  and  towns. 

Another  segregating  influence  is  the  maintenance  of 
religious  separation  among  immigrants  by  denomina- 
tions. The  exceptions  to  this  influence  are  so  rare  as 
almost  to  escape  notice.  The  church  denomination  of 
the  immigrant  is  invariably  that  with  which  he  was 
identified  before  emigration  from  his  native  land.  Not 
even  racial  ties  are  able  to  destroy  denominational 
lines.  Evidences  of  the  strength  of  denominational 
rivalry  constantly  occur  in  the  courts.  Magistrates  in 
the  foreign  sections  of  industrial  towns  state  that  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  for  assault  and  battery^ 
as  well  as  for  more  serious  crimes,  arise  from  denomi* 
national  differences. 

Peter  A.  Speek,  in  a  book  just  published,  entitled 
"A  Stake  in  the  Land,"  states  that  "Immigrant  or 
foreign-language  churches  are  needed  by  the  immi- 
grants so  long  as  they  have  not  learned  to  tmderstand 
the  English  language.  But  for  those  immigrants  who 
have  been  long  enough  in  this  coimtry  to  know  English 
arid  for  the  immigrants'  children  born  in  America  no 
foreign-language  churches  are  needed.  If  the  church 
authorities  conduct  the  church  services  and  activities 
in  a  foreign  tongue  for  those  immigrants  who  tmder- 
stand and  speak  English,  they  then  do  this  for  racial 
or  nationalistic  reasons — as  a  service  to  the  old  coun- 
try or  to  a  nationality  other  than  the  American  nation- 
ality. That  this  is  often  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  certain  foreign  countries  have  been  financially 
supporting  churches  here  for  their  people  who  have 
come  to  America;  for  instance  the  former  Russian 
monarchy  gave  liberally  for  the  establishment  and  up- 
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keep  of  Russian  Greek  Orthodox  churches  in  this 
country."* 

A  third  segregating  influence  is  racial.  The  denomi- 
nations of  each  race  strive  to  have  their  own  separate 
churches.  The  sectarian  influence  frequently  proves 
stronger  than  the  racial,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  per- 
manent* in  any  case.  All  of  these  segregating  tenden- 
cies are  further  strengthened  by  the  parochial  schools. 
Mr.  Speek  states  that  "one  of  the  greatest  negative 
agencies,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  consciously 
negative  agencies,  affecting  the  Americanization  of 
immigrants  in  our  rural  districts  has  been  the  private 
school.  *  *  *  *  There  is  no  question  that  the  foreign 
language  private  schools  have  done  great  harm  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  to  the  immigrants  themselves.''t 

The  first  step  toward  religious  segregation  after  a 
number  of  immigrants  of  a  given  race  and  denomina* 
tion  have  settled  in  a  community  is  the  sending  of  a 
missionary  from  the  ruling  body  to  arouse  inter- 
est among  the  settlers.  Then  an  organization  is 
effected,  and  a  priest  or  pastor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  placed  among  them  and  supported  by  them. 
Services  are  regularly  held  in  rentfed  buildings, 
and  the  work  of  gathering  funds  for  erecting  a 
church  edifice  is  begun.  Frequently  the  mem- 
bers are  called  upon  to  give  even  more  than  they  can 
afford,  altho  in  some  instances  a  large  part  of  the 
money  is  given  by  one  man  who  has  acquired  means. 
Sometimes  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  industrial 
concerns  are  obtained,  their  officials  realizing  that  the 
erection  of  a  church  means  a  more  stable  population 
and  a  surer  supply  of  alien  labor. 

*  "A  stake  in  the  Land,"  by  P^ter  A.  Speek,  p.   i8a. 
t  Idem,  pp.  156  and  180. 
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TOWARD  PERMANENCY  OF  RESIDENCE 

Many  of  the  priests  and  pastors  of  immigrant 
churches  state  that  they  are  desirous  of  increasing  the 
number  of  persons  in  their  parishes  and  congregations, 
and  that  they  encourage  their  members  to  induce  their 
friends  and  relatives  to  come  to  this  country.  This 
condition  of  affairs  mainly  encourages  immigration,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  but  it  also  tends  to  bring  about 
permanent  residence  in  this  country  of  the  new  arrivals. 
The  effort  of  the  priests  and  pastors  is  not  directed 
to  immigrants  in  the  larger  cities  or  towns  in  the 
United  States,  where  churches  have  been  already  or- 
ganized for  the  different  races  and  denominations,  but 
to  immigrants  in  any  locality  where  there  are  no  re- 
ligious organizations  for  the  race  or  denomination  in 
question,  and  to  friends  and  relatives  in  their  native 
land.  The  work  of  the  ministers  along  this  line  seems 
to  be  actuated  by  at  least  two  considerations :  First, 
their  duty  in  strengthening  the  whole  church  body  in 
America  by  concentration;  second,  their  desire  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  own  parishes  or  congregations, 
and  hence  to  strengthen  their  own  churches. 

From  the  same  motives  and  frequently  from  a  sense 
of  civic  duty  as  well,  the  priests  and  pastors  do  all  in 
their  power  to  encourage  permanency  of  residence 
among  immigrants.  Their  statements  to  this  effect 
have  been  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  immi- 
grants themselves.  This  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
immigrant  church  not  only  takes  the  form  of  mere 
verbal  persuasion,  but  also  that  of  encouragement  of 
property  owning,  marriage,  and  home  making,  and 
frequently  of  assisting  the  local  benefit  associations. 
It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  influence  of  immigrant 
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churches  is  strong  in  the  two  directions  outlined.  The 
logically  resultant  effect  of  the  forces  thus  created  is 
distinctly  against  assimilation.  Segregation  prevents 
the  removal  of  such  barriers  to  assimilation  as  sep- 
aration from  natives,  and  racial  and  religious  differ- 
ences among  themselves. 

The  settling  influence  is,  on  the  other  hand,  per- 
manent residence  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  a  certain  local- 
ity, whereby  they  are  ^enabled  to  have  their  friends 
and  relatives  with  them  here,  and  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  local  environment,  as  well  as  to  have  a 
home  in  a  definite  place.  The  result  of  these  two 
opposing  influences  is  the  growth  of  certain  "foreign 
sections"  of  the  city  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
permanent  residents  of  all  the  principal  races  so  segre- 
gated from  the  natives  as  to  foster  a  peculiar  com- 
munal life,  in  not  only  the  foreign  "sections,"  but  also 
in  "colonies"  formed  by  individual  races. 

Work  of  Native  Churches  and  Religious  Organizations 

sAmong  Immigrants 

The  work  done  by  native  churches  among  the  im- 
migrants is  regarded  as  of  a  purely  missionary  nature 
There  is  little  tendency  to  promote  association  among 
natives  and  foreigners  such  as  exists  among  natives. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  whole 
immigration  situation  is  the  almost  entire  indifference 
of  the  native  churches  to  the  immigrants,  and  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  religious  and  welfare  work  among  them. 
The  native  American  churches  claim  that  their  efforts 
have  largely  resulted  in  failure  because  of  the  immi- 
grant churches  and  the  segregation  of  the  immigrant 
population.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly 
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true  that  the  American  churches  are  passing  by  a  gp'eat 
opportunity  for  social  service.  Their  inertness  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  race  prejudice  and  the  general  alienation 
of  the  church  from  the  workingman.  Fortunately, 
the  last  few  years  have  shown,  in  this  regard,  an 
awakening  in  many  churches. 

The  Work  of  Other  Organizations 

THE  YOUNG   MEN's  CHRISTIAN   ASSOCIATION 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  for  the 
past  few  years  made  efforts  to  do  work  of  a  purely 
secular  character  among  the  immigrant  races.  Its 
work  has  been  mainly  of  an  educational  kind,  especially 
night  and  day  classes  in  the  English  language.  Ad- 
vertisements are  printed  in  different  languages  and 
distributed  among  immigrants  residing  in  a  community. 
AH  taking  these  classes  are  required  to  pay  a  member* 
ship  and  tuition  fee  to  the  association.  The  classes  are 
two,  one  for  beginners  and  another  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  usually  meet  twice  a  week  for  two  hours 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  beginning  in  October  of 
each  year.     Male  native  teachers  are  usually  employed. 

The  courses  in  the  English  language  are  designed  to 
bring  the  immigrants  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  American  Government  and  institutions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  "Reader"  used  in  three  classes  contains  se- 
lections on  citizenship,  the  meaning  of  the  American 
flag,  outlines  of  the  Government,  iron  and  steel  mak- 
ing, and  other  industrial  processes,  what  trade-unions 
are  trying  to  do,  and  a  number  of  similar  topics.  In 
addition,  a  course  of  four  lessons  is  given  to  classes  on 
"How  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Plans  have  already  been  made  by  the  organization. 
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and  are  even  now  fairly  well  in  operation,  to  secure 
direct  contact  and  working  relations  with  the  incom- 
ing immigrant  as  well  as  with  the  more  intelligent 
and  successful  conducting  of  agencies  leading  to  his 
Americanization.  Several  years  ago  a  group  of  young 
men  were  sent  abroad  to  study  the  principal  races  of 
recent  arrival  in  the  United  States  in  their  home  coun- 
tries, to  learn  their  languages,  and  to  acquire  insight 
into  their  living  conditions  and  aspirations.  Thus 
equipped,  it  was  thought  that  these  representatives 
could  much  more  effectively  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
organization  in  immigrant  communities  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  intention  to  send  other  groups  of  men  abroad 
at  intervals  with  the  same  object  in  view.  An  ar^aIlg^ 
ment  has  also  been  made,  through  the  International 
Committee  of  the  organization,  by  which  an  immigrant 
from  any  one  of  several  foreign  ports,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  cards  of  introduction  and  through  representa- 
tives on  shipboard,  may  be  guided  and  protected 
throughout  his  entire  journey  to  his  final  destination 
in  the  United  States.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  as  briefly  stated,  is  endeavoring,  with  a 
good  measure  of  success,  to  relate  its  work  to  incoming 
Americans.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  and  a  number 
of  other  private  agencies  are  doing  similar  work  for 
the  incoming  immigrant  at  the  port  of  entry,  as  well 
as  providing  citizenship  instruction  and  other  aids  to 
progress. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CIVIC  LEAGUE 

The  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants 
is  another  organization  which,  conceived  in  a  patriotic 
spirit,  is  doing  an  important  work  in  the  protection  and 
Americanization  of  the  recent  immigrant.  This  body 
has  no  attitude  toward  immigration  as  a  policy.    ^ 
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simply  takes  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  attempts  to 
safeguard  die  incoming  immigrant  and  educate  him  to 
a  knowledge  and  use  of  American  standards  and  insti-* 
tutions.  The  organization  was  first  established  in  Bos-» 
ton.  Another  active  center  was  organized  in  New 
York,  and  its  influence  has  been  strongly  felt,  especially, 
perhaps,  in  the  promotion  of  legislation.  The  work 
is  conducted  through  salaried  secretaries  and  assistants, 
and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  inter- 
ested persons.  From  the  multitude  of  things  which 
the  league  might  do,  emphasis  so  far  has  been  placed 
upon  the  following: 

(i)  Agitation  and  organization — ^to  the  end  that 
an  Americans  may  become  conversant  with  existing 
conditions  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  hasten 
rather  than  hinder  the  assimilation  of  immigrants. 

(2)  Promotion  of  helpful  legislation. 

(3)  The  positive  work  required  to  protect  immi- 
grants at  the  time  of  disembarkation  and  in  transit 
to  the  place  where  they  expect  to  settle. 

(4)  The  teaching  of  the  English  language  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  tongue,  together  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  citizenship. 

The  Traveler^  ^id  Society 

An  especially  useful  work  is  done  by  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society  for  girls  and  women.  Women  agents  of 
the  society  meet  all  steamers  on  arrival  and  attend  par- 
ticularly to  the  needs  of  women  traveling  second-class, 
tho  aid  is  given  freely  to  any  travelers  needing  assist- 
ance. As  those  who  are  being  brought  for  immoral 
purposes  usually  travel  second-class,  the  work  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  this  respect. 
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During  the  year  1914,  11,267  persons  were  assisted 
at  the  docks,  11,487  at  the  railway  stations,  and  7,955 
were  discharged  by  the  Government  to  the  agents  of 
the  society,  who  conducted  them,  free  of  charge,  to 
the  addresses  desired,  put  them  on  the  proper  trains 
and  assisted  them  in  all.  possible  ways.  Scores  of  girls 
every  year  are  rescued  or  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  those  with  evil  designs. 

Settlements 

The  various  social  settlements  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  elsewhere  have  naturally  taken  a 
special  interest  in  the  immigrants,  and  in  many  ways 
their  assimilation  work  is  of  special  value.  Not  only 
do  they  have  classes  in  teaching  English  and  in  techni- 
cal work  of  various  kinds,  but  their  social  features, 
their  clubs,  dances,  parties,  visiting,  etc.,  bring  them 
into  close  relationships  of  a  personal,  sympathetic  na- 
ture that  do  more,  perhaps,  to  give  a  home  feeling  than 
any  other  agency.  Often  the  district  nurses  in  the 
cities  are  associated  in  this  work  and  their  relations 
with  the  women  and  children  of  the  immigrant  families 
are  generally  close  and  helpful.  Such  contact  is,  of 
course,  especially  beneficial. 

ALIEN  SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  work  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  North 
American  Civic  League  is  done  in  Chicago  tmder  the 
auspices  of  a  local  and  independent  organization.  A 
considerable  number  of  protective  societies  have 
also  been  organized  by  the  members  of  the  principal 
races  of  recent  immigration  for  the  purpose  of  safe* 
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guarding  their  own  countrymen  upon  their  arrival  at 
New  York  City  and  other  ports  of  entry. 

A  notable  and  important  work  in  the  distribution 
of  Hebrew  immigrants  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  es- 
tablished by  the  public-spirited  Hebrew  banker  of  that 
name  in  189 1.  Not  only  have  the  Hebrew  immigrants 
been  assisted  in  settling  upon  the  land,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,"^  but  an  elaborate  organization  has 
been  perfected  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  supply  of  labor  to  the  demand  and 
for  preventing  the  congestion  of  Hebrew  immigrants 
at  ports  of  entry.  This  adjustment  is  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  die  organization  in  interior  towns  and 
cities  notifying  other  representatives  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  points  of  disembarkation  of  the  labor  needs 
of  the  interior  communities.  Skilled  or  unskilled 
Hebrew  immigrants,  according  to  the  varying  demands 
of  interior  communities,  are  accordingly  distributed. 

State  Bureaus 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  work  of  the 
emplo)mient  agencies  and  their  part  in  distributing  the 
immigrants  from  the  ports  of  entry  throughout  the 
United  States.  Institutions  of  the  same  character  are 
also  maintained  in  a  number  of  States  by  public  funds. 
They  perform  their  services  without  charge.f  Many 
of  the  States  also  maintain  Immigration  or  Agricul- 
tural Bureaus  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  immi- 
gration into  their  limits.  The  activities  of  these  or- 
ganizations are  mainly  centered  upon  advertising  the 

*  See  Chapter  VI»  "The  Recent  Immigrant  as  a  Farmer." 
fSee  Chapter  X,  "The  Floating  Immigrant  Labor  Suppl/.** 
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industrial  and  business  opportunities  offered  by  thdf 
respective  States,  upon  listing  farm  lands  for  rent  or 
sale,  and  upon  placing  the  demand  for  labor  before  the 
incoming  immigrant  or  the  population  of  immigrant 
communities.  Some  of  the  State  Bureaus  of  this  d^ 
scription,  especially  those  of  the  South,  have  sent  rep- 
resentatives abroad  to  lecture  and  to  distribute  advcr* 
tising  matter  upon  the  resources  and  opportunities  of- 
fered by  their  commonwealths.  The  South  Carolina 
bureau  went  so  far  in  1907  as  to  collect  and  bring  in 
a  shipload  of  400  immigrants ;  but  on  account  of  1^1 
and  other  obstacles  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  and 
other  similar  attempts  have  not  been  made. 

The  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Cali- 
fornia have  created  Immigration  Commissions  also,  or, 
in  other  words,  special  and  temporary  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  status  of  the  immigrants  with- 
in their  borders  and  recommending  legislation  which 
will  ameliorate  their  condition  and  promote  their 
assimilation.  As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Immigration  Commission  and  of  the  activity  of 
the  North  American  Civic  League,  the  State  of  New 
York  has  established  in  its  Department  of  Labor  a 
permanent  Bureau  of  Industries  and  Immigration  that 
is  well  supported  and  is  doing  good  work.  Commis- 
sions in  New  Jersey,  California,  and  Massachusetts 
have  accomplished  many  worthwhile,  permanent  re- 
sults helpful  both  to  the  immigrants  and  the  State* 

The  Massachusetts  Immigration  Commission  made 
an  exceptionally  fine  study  of  the  immigrants  in  that 
State  which  has  been  productive  of  many  reforms. 

*  In  the  Surrey  of  July  16,  1921,  \a  a  digest  of  itate  prognins  of  Imr 
migrant  Education.  The  Interstate  Council  on  Immigrant  Educatioa  tlao 
baa  a  gr^t  deal  of  material  along  these  linea. 
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The  California  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Housing  has  developed  standards  for  labor  camps 
which  may  serve  in  many  respects  as  models  for 
the  whole  country.  This  commission  has  provided 
small  family  houses  and  supervision  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations among  the  Mexican  laborers.  It  has  also  done 
valuable  work  in  the  mining  and  lumber  camp 
regions.* 

The  'AcHviHes  of  the  Railroads 

The  railroads,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  distribution  of  incoming  immi- 
grants. They  have  been  led  to  such  activities,  of 
course,  by  self-interest;  the  wish  to  add  greatly  to 
their  passenger  traffic,  or  the  desire  to  dispose  of  land 
holdit^s  and  to  build  up  centers  of  population  and 
industry  along  their  lines.  This  has  not  detracted 
from  the  importance  of  the  service,  however,  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  work  directly  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  is 
now  done  by  the  railroads  traversing  the  South  and 
West  The  problem  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  case 
of  the  British  and  northern  European  races  of  for- 
mer years,  because  of  the  more  general  inability  of 
the  recent  immigrant  to  speak  English  and  his  con- 
sequent refusal  to  enter  a  district  where  a  number 
of  his  countrymen  have  not  already  preceded  him. 

Bureau  of  Information  of  the  Federal  Government 

Under  the  law  of  1907  there  was  established  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  a  Division  of  Information 
with   the   purpose   of   supplying  to  immigrants    in- 

*  '^mmiffrmot  Hcmlth  and  the  Coaimunitr."  hf  Michael  M.  Davia^  ft.  367. 
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formation  regarding  the  conditions  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  so  that  their  choice  of  a  home 
might  be  intelligently  made. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  experience  the  division 
has  not  proved  very  successful  thus  far,  tho  its  work 
assumes  each  year  a  wider  scope.  Immigrants  are 
usually  induced  to  come  to  this  country  by  repre- 
sentations of  relatives  or  friends  who  are  already 
located.  The  experience  of  the  immigration  author- 
ities shows  that  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
migrants have  determined  upon  their  destination 
before  reaching  this  country.  It  is,  therefore,  prac- 
tically impossible  to  influence  them  much  at  that 
time.  The  division  has,  however,  collected  consider- 
able information  regarding  the  demand  for  labor,  par- 
ticularly on  farms  and  for  domestic  service,  which 
they  have  been  ready  to  furnish  not  only  to  immi- 
grants, but  to  others;  and  especially,  perhaps,  in  the 
State  of  New  York  have  they  been  able  to  supply 
laborers  to  farmers  during  the  harvest  season  and 
they  have  furnished  employment  to  a  good  many 
inquirers.  Their  information  regarding  labor  condi- 
tions in  industry  has  also  in  certain  instances  proved 
fruitful.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  division  has 
not  succeeded  in  making  any  great  impression  upon 
the  overcrowded  population  of  the  great  cities. 

Many  immigrants  within  a  few  years  of  their  ar- 
rival succeed  in  saving  considerable  sums  of  money, 
even  several  thousands  of  dollars.  Frequently  this 
money  is  sent  back  to  Europe  for  investment,  the  im- 
migrants themselves  intending  to  return  to  their  home 
country  later  to  remain.  In  other  cases  this  money 
is  invested  in  business  in  the  cities  with  greater  or  less 
success.     It  would,  however,  be  extremely  desirable, 
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both  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  cities  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  immigrants,  if  those  who 
are  thrifty,  especially  those  who  have  had  training  as 
farmers  in  Europe,  could  be  distributed  to  sections  of 
the  United  States  where  they  might  invest  their  sav- 
ings in  farms  and  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  Immigration  Commission  recommended  that  some 
department  of  the  Government  take  active  measures 
to  bring  about  such  results. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  prepared  a  circular 
letter  which  it  sends  to  Governors  of  States  and 
others  in  authority,  asking  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  authorities  in  securing  information  regarding 
any  free  government  land  in  any  State,  prices  and 
qualities  of  other  lands  for  sale  that  would  be  suitable 
for  settlers,  information  regarding  climate,  water  sup- 
ply, markets,  prevailing  crops  and  other  matters  that 
would  enable  a  thrifty  farmer  to  judge  of  the  condi- 
tions, so  that  he  could  see  where  it  was  wise  for  him 
to  make  investments.  The  Bureau,  through  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  by  thus  cooperating  with  the 
States  in  getting  information,  especially  regarding  ag- 
ricultural conditions,  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
distribution  of  immigrants.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish 
this  information  freely  to  associations  of  immigrants 
and  to  all  inquirers  who  might  be  able  to  make  good 
use  of  it.  By  so  doing  it  is  hoped  that  larger  num- 
bers of  the  immigrants  who  have  proved  most  thrifty 
niay  be  induced  to  invest  their  earnings  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  become  permanent  agricultural  settlers. 
Doubtless  along  the  same  line  inquiries  will  be  made 
and  information  furnished  which  may  prove  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  distribution  of  immigrants  from  the 
great  cities  into  other  lines  of  industry. 
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There  have  already,  in  19 12,  been  published  seven 
bulletins  giving  information  regarding  conditions  in 
all  the  States  and  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  There  has 
been  a  demand  for  these  bulletins,  not  only  from  im- 
migrants, but  from  Americans  in  our  cities.  Some 
requests  have  come  from  American  citizens  who  had 
gone  to  northwestern  Canada,  but  who  now  wish  to 
return.  In  191 1 -12,  26,213  applications  were  received, 
and  5,807  persons  were  directed  to  employment  It 
is  not  known,  of  course,  how  many  make  use  of  the 
information,  but  the  Commissioner  estimates  that 
150,000  persons,  immigrants  and  American  citizens, 
may  well  have  benefited  from  the  information  given. 

In  November,  191 1,  the  Division  called  a  confer- 
ence of  state  officials  dealing  with  immigration,  and 
delegates  from  25  states  and  from  Hawaii  attended. 
Plans  for  cooperation  were  discust  and  measures 
adopted  from  which  more  beneficial  cooperative 
action  has  been  secured.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
some  branches  of  the  Division  be  established  at  im- 
portant business  points,  such  as  Chicago,  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco.  The  need  for  such  work  that 
will  aid  in  a  voluntary  independent  distribution  of  the 
immigrants  out  of  the  congested  mining  and  great 
manufacturing  centers  is  vital. 

Division  of  Information 

It  is  hoped  that  the  present  activity  of  the  division 
will  be  extended  as  far  as  practicable  in  an  effort  to 
give  information  to  arriving  immigrants  concerning 
the  "resources,  products,  and  physical  characteristics," 
of  the  various  States,  and  in  supplying  information  to 
individuals  or  organizations,  public  or  private;  and 
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in  addition  that  the  forthcoming  appropriation  bills 
Tvill  amply  provide  for  the  work.  The  necessity  for 
proper  distribution  of  recent  arrivals  is  as  great  as 
that  of  supplying  employment  to  our  own  people, 
and  this  duty  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind.  Suc- 
cessful efforts  in  this  direction  will  save  many  from 
liability  of  becoming  public  charges  and  avoid  hard- 
ships and  other  consequences  resulting  from  neglect 
and  idleness. 


XVII 

ASSIMILATION    AND    PROGRESS 

Process  of  AssimUaHon  Slow 

Progress  in  the  development  of  social  institutions, 
of  whatever  nature,  is  necessarily  slow.  Such  institu- 
tions are  in  good  part  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
the  environment,  natural  and  social,  and  in  conse- 
quence any  change  in  social  or  economic  conditions  is 
likely  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  the  social 
structure  very  slowly.  Moreover,  every  people  is 
loath  to  change  materially  the  nature  of  its  institu- 
tions. In  consequence,  when  new  races  of  persons 
from  countries  with  different  customs,  come  as  immi- 
grants, it  is  desirable  that  as  soon  as  possible  they 
shall  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  social,  political  and  industrial 
institutions  of  their  adopted  country — ^in  other  words, 
that  they  become  assimilated. 

BENEFITS  FROM  IDEAS  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

This  fact  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  immi- 
grants bringing  with  them  from  their  homeland  some 
ideas  that  may  gradually  be  worked  into  the  structure 
of  the  institutions  of  their  adopted  country  in  such  a 
way  as  to  improve  those  institutions,  but  any  such 
change,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  must  be  slow  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  such  changes  will  be  few.  .  It  is  largely 
on  this  account  that  when  the  immigrant  race  is  wide- 
ly different  in  appearance  and  customs  from  that  of  the 
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country  to  which  it  comes,  a  feeling  of  hostility  grow- 
ing out  of  race  prejudice  is  likely  to  be  roused.  Such 
has  been  the  feeling  on  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Hindus,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  decided  difference  in  personal  charac- 
teristics and  in  habits  of  living  of  these  people,  entirely 
aside  from  the  question  of  their  influence  on  wages 
and  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 

DESIRABLE  TO  EXCLUDE  THOSE  WHO  CAN  NOT  BE 

ASSIMILATED 

Such  a  feeling  is  natural,  altho,  of  course,  one  can 
not  justify  race  prejudice  as  such.  The  coming  in  of 
people  who  will  not  be  assimilated  creates  discord  and 
makes  separate  classes  or  castes  in  a  community. 
Usually  this  process  does  not  tend  toward  an  im- 
provement of  political  institutions,  but  rather  toward 
their  deterioration,  entirely  aside  from  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  immigrants  were  lower  or  higher 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  If  the  newcomers  are  so 
different  that  they  can  not  be  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  country  to  which  they  have 
come,  they  inevitably  produce  discord,  even  tho  their 
habits  are  fundamentally  no  worse,  either  politically 
or  morally,  than  those  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
are  brought  into 'contact.  Of  course,  if  they  were 
powerful  enough  so  that  they  could  promptly  mold 
the  institutions  of  the  new  type  into  harmony  with 
their  ideas,  the  situation  would  be  different,  but  such 
a  state  of  affairs  has  not  arisen  and  will  not  arise 
with  any  group  of  immigrants  in  this  country.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  assimied  that  the  immigrant  who 
can  not  be  adjusted  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  readi- 
ness to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  his  adopted 
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country  brings  an  undesirable  element  into  the  com- 
munity and  would  better  be  excluded.  Those  imim- 
grants  who  can  be  readily  assimilated  will  be  desirable, 
if  their  energy  is  needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country  to  good  advantage,  tho  it  may  be  injurious  if 
they  come  in  so  large  ntimbers  that  regardless  of  their 
personal  qualifications  they  can  not  be  assimilated. 


Changes  in  Bodily  Farm 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  under  the  ediKa- 
tional,  social  and  political  conditions  now  existing  in 
this  cotmtry,  the  immigrants  from  Europe  gradually 
change  their  habits  of  living  and  their  ways  of  think- 
ing and  thus  soon  become  Americans.  Indeed,  some 
observers  have  said  that  they  also  change  in  appear- 
ance, but  until  recently  no  sufficiently  careful  study 
had  been  made  to  determine  whether  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  new  environment  in  America  produces  any 
marked  change  in  the  bodily  form  of  either  the  immi- 
grants or  their  immediate  descendants.  The  investi- 
gations of  the  Immigration  Commission,  however, 
show  that  some  changes  in  bodily  form  of  the  de- 
scendants of  immigrants  are  very  noteworthy.* 

SHAPE   OF   SKULL 

Not  merely  do  the  children  of  the  immigrants  in 
many  instances  show  greater  height  and  weight  than 
the  same  races  in  their  mother  country,  but  in  some 
cases  even  the  head  form,  which  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  stable  and  permanent  char- 
acteristics of  races,  undergoes  very  great  changes. 

*  Report!  of  lamigntion  Coandiiioa,  VoL  31. 
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For  instance,  the  East  European  Hebrew  ustially  has 
a  round  head  (brachycephalic).  His  American-bom 
child  becomes  more  long-headed  than  his  parent,  while 
the  descendant  of  the  South  Italian,  who  in  Italy  has 
a  head  of  the  long  type  (dolichocephalic),  becomes 
more  short-headed  than  his  parent.  In  other  words, 
in  this  cotmtry,  the  heads  of  the  descendants  of  these 
races  that  are  so  markedly  different  in  Europe  ap- 
proach a  uniform  type,  so  far  as  this  characteristic  of 
the  shape  of  the  head  is  concerned.  This  fact  is  ex- 
tremely suggestive,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  even 
those  characteristics  of  people  that  seem  to  be  most 
permanent  are  subject  to  very  marked  modifications  in 
the  American  environment 

RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  features  of  bodily  form  that  were  especially 
studied  by  the  Immigration  Commission  were  stature, 
weight,  length  of  head,  width  of  head,  width  of  face 
and  color  of  hair.  The  types  that  were  examined 
were  the  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Htmgarians,  He- 
brews, Sicilians,  Neapolitans  and  Scotch.  These  were 
selected  because  they  represent  divergent  European 
types,  and  because,  also,  they  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try of  late  years  in  so  large  numbers.  The  changes 
that  have  been  observed,  as  summarized  by  Professor 
Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  University,  who  was  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  the  investigation,  are  as  follows : 

The  Bohemians,  Slovaks  and  Hungarians,  and  Poles,  repre- 
senting the  type  of  Central  Europe,  exhibit  uniform  changes. 
Amoi^  the  American-bom  descendants  of  these  types  the 
stature  increases,  and  both  length  and  width  of  bead  decrease, 
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the  latter  a  little  more  markedly  than  the  former,  so  tibat 
there  is  also  a  decrease  of  the  cephalic  index.  The  width  of 
the  face  decreases  very  materially. 

The  Hebrews  show  changes  peculiar  to  themselves.  Stat- 
ure and  weight  increase ;  length  of  the  head  shows  a  marked 
increase,  and  the  width  of  the  head  decreases,  so  that  the  ce- 
phalic index  decreases  materially;  the  width  of  the  face  also 
decreases. 

Sicilians  and  Neapolitans,  representing  the  Mediterranean 
type  of  Europe,  form  another  group  which  shows  distinctive 
changes.  These  are  less  pronounced  among  the  Neapolitans 
than  among  the  Sicilians,  who  are  also  purer  representatives 
of  the  Mediterranean  type,  notwithstanding  the  many  mix- 
tures of  races  that  have  occurred  in  Sicily  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Italy.  The  stature  of  the  Sicilians  bom  in  America 
is  less  than  that  of  the  foreign-bom.  This  loss  is  not  s) 
marked  among  the  Neapolitans.  In  both  groups  the  length 
of  the  head  decreases,  the  width  of  the  head  increases,  and 
the  width  of  the  face  decreases. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  these  studies  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  results  could  hardly  be 
spoken  of  as  general.  While  the  children  of  Hebrews 
that  in  Russia  had  been  city  dwellers  increase  in 
stature  and  weight  in  this  country,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  more  favorable  food,  the  children  of 
Sicilians,  who  in  their  own  country  had  been  country 
dwellers,  seem  to  lessen  in  stature,  probably  because 
they  have  become  city  dwellers  here.  But  the  im- 
portant fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  and  whether  the  change  in  t3rpe  is  for 
the  better  or  worse,  the  influence  of  the  new  environ- 
ment is  very  marked  indeed,  and  we  may  therefore 
expect  that  the  degree  and  ease  of  assimilation  has 
probably  been  somewhat  greater  than  has  been  hereto- 
fore assumed. 
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Industrial  Progress  and  Efficiency 

As  the  period  of  residence  increases,  the  industrial 
progress  and  efficiency  of  the  immigrant  is  noticeable. 
Handicapped  as  the  southern  or  eastern  European 
is,  however,  by  an  absence  of  industrial  training  and 
experience  and  the  inability  to  speak  English,  progress 
must  needs  be  very  slow.    The  greatest  obstacle  to  a 
more  rapid  industrial  advancement,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  lines  of  progress,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  recent 
immigrant  can  not  speak  English  and,  as  a  rule,  is  so 
isolated  in  his  working  and  living  arrangements,  that 
he  has  little  opportunity  to  acquire  the  language.    In 
this  connection  his  attitude  toward  the  industry  in 
which  he  is  employed  should  also  be  considered.    In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  southern  and  eastern 
European  often  does  not  intend  to  remain  permanently 
in  the  country  or  at  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
His  primary  object  is  to  earn  as  much  as  possible 
within  a  limited  period  of  time  under  the  conditions 
of  employment  obtaining  at  the  time  he  begins  his 
work.    He  is  not  looking  to  advancement  in  the  scale 
of  occupations,  or  to  gaining  permanently  a  position 
in  any  branch  of  mining  or  of  manufacturing.   Conse- 
quently, industrial  progress  is  an  individual  and  not  a 
racial  phenomenon.    Representatives  of  all  the  races  of 
recent  arrival  in  the  United  States  are  indeed  found 
scattered  through  the  higher  and  more  remunerative 
occupations  in  the  principal  branches  of  mining  and 
manufacturing.    Very  rarely,  however,  is  a  recent  im- 
migrant employed  in  a  supervisory  or  administrative 
position  of  any  importance.    The  great  mass  of  for- 
eign-bom workmen  remain  in  the  ranks  of  unskilled, 
or  semi-skilled,  laborers.    In  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
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manufacturing,  in  coal  mining  and  other  branches  of 
industry,  the  southern  and  eastern  European  works 
in  connection  with  machines,  but  these  machines  have 
eliminated  the  skill  formerly  required  and  the  immi- 
grants' duties  are  largely  mechanical.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  industrial  situation  it  may  be  said 
that  recent  immigrant  wage-earners  as  a  whole  have 
made  substantial  advancement  in  earning  ability  after 
a  more  or  less  extended  period  of  residence,  but  the 
great  majority  remain  in  the  unskilled  occupations, 
and  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  marked  industrial 
progress  are  a  matter  of  individual  effort  and  intelli- 
gence. 

NaturalizaHon  and  Interest  in  Public  Affairs 

The  tendency  toward  the  acquisition  of  citizenship 
and  permanent  residence  by  recent  immigrants  is  not 
very  marked  and  is  largely  dependent  upon  period  of 
residence.  A  study  of  68,942  males  who  had  been  in 
the  United  States  five  years  and  who  were  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  over,  was  made  by  the  Immigration 
Commission  in  connection  with  its  industrial  investi- 
gations, and  may  be  considered  representative  of  the 
recent  alien  population.  Of  this  number,  all  of  whom 
could  have  been  citizens,  exactly  one-third  were  ftilly 
naturalized,  and  an  additional  16  per  cent,  had  secured 
first  papers.  In  other  words,  a  fraction  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  these  foreign-born  employees  had  either 
become  citizens  or  declared  their  intention  to  become 
such.  On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
time  the  various  races  have  been  coming  to  the  United 
States,  a  comparison  of  the  older  with  the  more  recent 
immigrants  is  hardly  fair.    It  is  best  to  separate  die 
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races  into  two  groups,  one  including  all  races  of  older 
immigration  and  the  other  all  races  of  more  recent  im- 
mii^ration.  When  this  is  done,  about  seven-tenths  of 
the  older,  as  compared  with  about  three-tenths  of  the 
more  recent,  are  shown  to  be  either  fully  naturalized 
or  to  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  so.  Altho 
one  race  may  show  a  much  larger  proportion  fully 
naturalized  than  some  other,  this  other  race  may  and 
in  some  instances  does  show  a  much  larger  proportion 
with  first  papers.  The  only  conclusion,  therefore, 
to  be  drawn  is  that  the  one  with  the  largest  propor- 
tion fully  naturalized  was  quicker  than  the  other  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  becoming 
citizens.  This  result  in  some  instances  is  probably 
brought  about  by  a  closer  association  either  with 
earlier  arrivals  of  their  own  race  who  have  become 
voters  or  with  Americans. 

This  is  perhaps  better  illustrated  by  the  recent  im- 
migrants than  by  the  older.  For  instance,  among  the 
races  studied  by  the  Immigration  Commission,  the 
Italians  show  35  per  cent,  fully  naturalized  and  only 
10  per  cent,  additional  holding  first  papers,  while  the 
Austrians  have  22.1  per  cent,  fully  naturalized,  but 
an  additional  31  per  cent,  holding  first  papers.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Austrians  in  reality  have  mani- 
fested greater  interest  in  American  citizenship  than 
have  the  Italians.  For  this  reason  it  is  considered  best 
to  combine  the  proportion  of  each  race  fully  natural- 
ized with  the  additional  proportion  having  only  first 
papers.  By  such  a  combination  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
interest  in  acquiring  citizenship  manifested  by  the 
more  recent  immigrant  male  industrial  workers  who 
had  been  in  this  country  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
apply  for  naturalization  papers  ranges  as  follows: 
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PERCENTAGE    OF    RECENT    IMMIGRANTS    NATURALIZED   AHD 

HOLDING  FIRST  PAPERS 


Raoi 


Per  cent 


Bohemian  and  Moravian  76.2 
Hebrew      (other      than 

Russian)    61.6 

Finnish 61.2 

Hebrew,  Russian .......  57.2 

Austrian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)      63.1 

Armenian 49.2 

Italian,  North  45.8 

Italian  (not  specified) . . .  45.0 

Bulgarian    36.8 

Slovenian 35.8 

Polish 33.1 

Lithuanian    32.5 


Raoi 

Italian,  South 30.1 

Russian    23.0 

Magyr.r    26.8 

Slovak    22.8 

Croatian 215 

Rumanian  2L9 

Syrian 20.7 

Greek  20i 

Ruthenian  19.9 

Spanish    13.6 

Servian 12.3 

Cuban    12.1 

Portuguese   5.5 


As  contrasted  with  the  foregoing,  the  following 
proportions  represent  the  situation  among  the  older 
immigrants : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  OLDER  IBfMIGRANTS  NATURALIZED  AND 

HOLDING  FIRST  PAPERS 

Race  Per  cent. 

Swedish  92.3 

Swiss    92.1 

Welsh 87.0 

Danish  86.8 

German   85.7 

Norweg^ian   85.6 

Irish   82.6 

English    80.6 

Dutch  79.9 


Race 

Scotch 79a 

Belgian  (race  not  speci- 
fied)   76.5 

French  66.6 

Canadian     (other     than 

French)   56.7 

Canadian,  French SU 

Mexican 10.0 


Of  the  total  number  of  industrial  workers  studied 
by  the  Immigration  Commission  who  had  a  residence 
of  five  years  to  nine  years,  only  6.2  per  cent,  were 
fully  naturalized,  as  compared  with  a  degree  of  citi- 
zenship of  56.9  per  cent,  of  those  with  a  period  of 
residence  of  ten  years  or  over.  The  Swedes,  Irish  and 
Finns  exhibited  the  greatest  interest  in  acquiring  citi- 
zenship shortly  after  they  were  eligible.     More  than 
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three-fotirths  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Danish, 
German,  Irish,  Norwegian,  Scotch,  Swedish  and 
Welsh  races  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  ten 
years  or  longer  had  been  fully  naturalized. 

CITIZENSHIP   AND   THE    I92O  CENSUS 

That  63.9  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  bom  of  the 
United  States  are  citizens  or  on  the  way  to  become 
citizens  is  one  of  the  most  important  announcements 
of  the  1920  census.  Out  of  a  total  of  6,928,027  for- 
eign-born white  males,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
over,  3,314,577,  or  47.8  per  cent.,  are  reported  as 
being  fully  naturalized,  while  1,116,698,  or  16.1  per 
cent.,  have  taken  out  their  first  papers.  This  marks 
quite  an  improvement  over  the  figures  of  the  1910 
census,  when  only  45.6  per  cent,  were  naturalized 
and  8.6  per  cent,  had  taken  out  their  first  papers. 
The  great  advance  is  to  be  found  here,  only  570,772 
having  first  papers  in  1910,  compared  with  1,116,698 
in  1920.  The  reasons  for  this  advance  may  be  found 
in  the  World  War  with  its  emphasis  upon  citizenship 
and  extension  of  opportunities  along  educational  lines 
^hich  have  been  instituted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  many  State  departments  of  education.  The 
foreign-bom  women  did  not  make  such  a  good  show- 
ing as  the  men  in  the  number  naturalized,  but  this 
is  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  as  they 
do  not  come  so  generally  into  contact  with  outside 
affairs.  The  granting  of  the  suffrage,  however,  makes 
the  problem  of  the  naturalized  woman  a  serious  one, 
even  more  important  than  that  of  the  man. 

Investments 

Thrift   among  immigrants  exhibits   itself   in  two 
ways:  in  the  accumulation  of  bank  accounts,  and  in 
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the  purchase  of  homes  or  business  property.  Qosdy 
connected  with  the  first  is  the  remitting  of  funds  to 
the  old  country.*  On  the  other  hand,  races  or  in- 
dividuals that  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  entire  family  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  accomplished,  are  in  the  habit  of  invest- 
ing their  savings  in  homes  and  sometimes  in  business. 

No  general  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  prop- 
erty holdings  of  recent  immigrants. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  movements 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  to  the  land,  of 
the  success  which  they  have  had  in  agriculture,  and  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  secured  farm  holdings.t 
In  the  large  urban  centers  and  industrial  cities,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  acquisition  of  property  has 
not  proceeded  beyond  small  business  places  on  account 
of  the  high  real  estate  values.  In  the  smaller  indus- 
trial towns  and  cities,  however,  wherever  the  oppor- 
tunity has  presented  itself,  the  recent  immigrants,  the 
representatives  of  some  races  especially,  have  pur- 
chased homes  and  small  business  establishments.  In 
the  bituminous  mining  localities  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Alabama,  tiie 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  have  not  to  any 
large  extent  acquired  homes  for  the  reason,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  the  company-house  system  is  found  in 
all  mining  villages  and  there  is  no  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase property.  The  same  situation  is  fotmd  in  a 
modified  way  in  the  copper  and  iron-ore  mining  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  the  South.  In  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  the  company-house  system 
exists  in  many  villages,  but  not  so  extensively  as  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  the  South.     As  a  conse- 

*  Sec  Chapter  VII,  "Recent  ImalmBt  Instltutiont.'* 

t  See  Chapter  VI,  "The  Reeeat  immigrant  at  a  Parmer.** 
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quence,  a  large  number  of  immigrant  mine-workers 
have  purchased  homes  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  bittmiinous  coal  mining 
communities  of  the  Middle  West  and  Southwest. 
Even  in  the  bituminous  mining  areas  of  western 
Pennsylvania  the  southern  and  eastern  Europeans 
have  purchased  homes  and  places  of  business  in  the 
urban  centers  around  which  the  mining  villages 
cluster.  As  typical  of  conditions,  the  extent  of  the 
property  holdings  in  Windber,  Pennsylvania,  a  bitu- 
minous coal  mining  community,  may  be  cited. 

In  this  city  the  Italians,  North  and  South,  show  a 
greater  tendency  to  save  than  any  other  race.  The 
majority  of  the  South  Italians  save  their  money  and 
send  it  abroad,  while  most  of  the  North  Italians  buy 
real  estate.  Next  to  the  Italians,  the  Slovaks  save 
their  earnings  and  usually  invest  in  real  estate.  The 
table  on  p.  296  shows,  for  the  year  1909,  property 
holdings  of  the  foreign  races  in  Windber.  That  the 
Slovak  holdings  are  greater  than  those  of  the  com- 
bined Italian  races  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Slovaks  outnumber  the  Italians.  The  fig- 
ures represent  taxable  property  only,  but  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  exhibiting  the  order  in  which  the  several 
races  exhibit  a  tendency  to  purchase  real  estate. 

The  disposition  to  acquire  homes  is  most  noticeable 
among  the  North  Italians,  Slovaks,  Scotch  and  Mag- 
yars. These  races,  in  the  order  named,  own  the  larg- 
est amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  town.  Immi- 
grants of  all  races  invest  in  land,  even  the  South  Ital- 
ians, who,  however,  send  most  of  their  savings  to 
Italy  to  purchase  land  in  that  country,  or  to  redeem 
mortgages  and  pay  taxes  on  property  which  they  al- 
I'eady  own  abroad. 
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IMMIGRANT  PROPERTY  HOLDINGS   IN  WINDBER.  PA. 

(1909) 

Value  of  Property  Owned 

Real         Penonal  Total 

English  114,500  $120  $1M20 

French •     1,826  ....  1^ 

German  3,508  20  8,52S 

Hebrew 24,584  140  24,724 

Italian 67,092  500  67,652 

Lithuanian  9,417  ....  9,417 

Magyar 30,036  140  80^75 

Polish 8,563  60  ifi\^ 

Russian  208  20  328 

Scotch   38,668  480  39^48 

Slovak   89,815  1,430  91,245 

Swedish 21,810  80  21,890 

Syrian   17,000  180  17^80 

Welsh 2,000  ....  2,000 

ToUP 329,015         3,230  832,245 

^This  table,  to  show  accurately  the  relative  holdingi,  should  iaMe 
the  number  of  each  race  in  the  community.  Unfortunately,  audi  ata 
were  unobtainable,  and  the  table  should  not  be  used  aa  a  baas  f^ 
conclusions.  The  Slovaks,  Italians,  and  Magyars,  in  the  order  aaaed* 
are    numerically    the    strongest    in    the    community. 

In  the  larger  industrial  cities  and  towns,  where  the 
manufacturing  companies  do  not  rent  houses,  the 
ownership  of  homes  is  more  common  than  in  mining 
localities.  In  the  New  England  textile  and  other 
manufacturing  centers  the  acquisition  of  property  by 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  is  not  so  extensive  as 
in  the  smaller  industrial  localities  of  the  Middle  States, 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Northwest  and  Southwest. 
As  representative  of  the  conditions  in  cities  and 
towns,  the  statement  next  presented  shows,  for  the 
year  1909,  the  aggregate  assessment  value  of  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  recent  immigrants  in  Stedton,  Penn- 
sylvania, an  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  community 
with  a  population  of  about  18,000. 
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AGGSEGATE 


ASSESSMENT  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED,  BY 

RACES,  IN   STEELTON.   PA..   1909 

Wards 


Bohemian  & 
Moravian 
Croatian 
Dalmatian 
Italian  •  • 
Hebrew  « 
Macedonian 
Magyar  • 
Polish  •  • 
Servian  • 
Slovak  •  • 
Slovenian 
Doubtful 


lit 


ad 


8d 


4th 


6th 


$19,500     13^00 


•  •  •  •  • 


$17,620 

2,820 

17,700     21,700     

21,480       8,440      13,600     28,840 

8,100 

760     

•  ■•■•«     «•••••     ••■••■     ••••■•       f  ,Ww 

0,UOU       ••••••       •••••■       •••••■  oUU 

5,260  800 

35,960  1,200  5,200 

2,700  3,000  $1,040   4,400 


Total 

$4,740 

40,420 

2,820 

39,400 

72,360 

8,100 

760 

7,400 

6,860 

6,060 

42,360 

11,140 


Total  ...  104,160  34,880  26,360   1,040   75,980  242,420 

The  number  of  property  holders  of  each  race  was 
as  follows: 


FOREIGN-BORN    PROPERTY    HOLDERS    IN    STEELTON 

Race  Tot^l  Racb  Totai 

Polish    7 

Servian    7 

Slovak  8 

Slovenian  30 

Doubtful 6 


Bohemian  and  Moravian  1 

Croatian   28 

Dalmatian    2 

Italian   87 

Hebrew    37 

Macedonian  4 

Magyar  1 


Total   163 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  point  of  property  owned  the 
order  of  races  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding table.  The  Hebrews  as  property  owners  come 
first  in  amount  of  property  owned ;  then  the  Sloveni- 
ans, Croatians,  Italians;  while  the  Servians,  Mace- 
donians and  Magyars  are  near  the  end  of  the  list. 
The  Croatian  population,  it  may  be  explained,  consists 
of  a  minority  who  have  been  in  the  country  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  and  a  majority  of  more  recent  comers. 
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The  iormer  have  secured  property,  the  latter  arc  still 
intending  to  return  to  Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  second  table  the  Italians  and  Hd>rews 
are  found  tying  for  first  place  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  property  owners,  with  the  Slovenians  and 
Croatians  not  far  behind.  Referring  to  the  population 
of  these  races  a  truer  view  of  the  progress  that  each 
has  made  in  the  acquisition  of  property  is  obtained 

Number  of   Vahie  of 
RaOI  ^opvlfttiofi    proper^     propotf 


Hebrew 260  37  #72,360 

Macedonian V 300  4  S^M 

Italian 876  37  39,400 

Magyar  '. 400  1  760 

Slovenian   600  30  42,360 

Croatian 1,100  28  40.420 

Servian  J ^1,400  7 


The  Italians  stand  easily  first  in  the  acquisition  of 
homes,  as  the  Hebrews  stand  first  in  the  number  of 
business  places  established. 

Ntimerous  other  cases  might  be  presented  but  the 
two  mentioned  are  representative.  In  a  general  way 
the  purchase  of  homes  and  the  acquisition  of  property 
vary  with  period  of  residence,  and  the  tendency 
toward  home  ownership  does  not  become  noticeable 
tmtil  the  immigrant  or  his  family  has  decided  to  re* 
main  permanently  in  the  United  States.  Before  that 
decision  is  reached  all  savings  are  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  are  sent  abroad  each  month  or  pay 
period.  As  already  pointed  out,  as  a  rule  no  personal 
property  is  accumulated,  the  clothing  and  furniture  of 
the  immigrant  households  and  their  members  being 
confined  to  the  barest  necessities. 

Immigrant  business  men,  who  are  found  in  all  for- 
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eign  colonies  and  communities  as  well  as  in  the  Amer- 
ican sections  of  mining  and  manufacturing  localities, 
have  in  the  aggregate  accumulated  a  large  amount  of 
property  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small  business  estab- 
lishments, together  with  their  equipment  and  stocks  of 
goods.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  southern  and  east- 
em  European  business  men  of  this  class  whose  posses- 
sions will  range  in  value  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

OWNERSHIP   OF   HOMES 

Under  favorable  conditions  the  tendencies  toward 
acquiring  their  own  homes,  exhibited  by  families  the 
heads  of  which  are  of  foreign  birth  and  employed  in 
the  industries  of  the  United  States,  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  progress  toward  assimilation  and  of 
an  intention  to  settle  permanently  in  this  country.  In 
many  instances,  as  has  been  stated,  the  wage-earner 
is  living  and  working  in  a  large  urban  or  industrial 
center  where  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  is  beyond 
his  resources.  In  many  industrial  localities,  also,  as 
already  pointed  out,  especially  in  those  connected  with 
the  mining  industry,  the  so-called  "company-house" 
system  prevails,  under  which  the  industrial  worker  is 
practically  not  permitted  to  buy  a  home,  but  must  live 
in  a  house  owned  by  the  operating  company  and 
rented  to  him.  Under  these  and  similar  conditions, 
therefore,  racial  inclinations  toward  the  acquisition  of 
property  can  not  have  full  play,  and  statistics  as  to 
home  ownership  based  on  returns  from  heads  of  fam- 
ilies engaged  in  different  industrial  pursuits  and  in 
widely  separated  industrial  localities  must  be  accepted 
with  some  qualification.  As  a  consequence,  some 
reservations  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  figures 
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in  the  table  which  immediately  follows,  and  an  abso- 
lutely accurate  treatment  can  be  secured  only  by  ref- 
erence to  separate  industrial  studies  and  localities.* 
The  tabulation,  however,  showing,  as  it  does,  by  gen- 
eral nativity  of  head  of  family,  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  families  owning  their  homes,  is  indicative 
of  tendencies  within  certain  limitations.  The  families 
the  heads  of  which  were  native-born,  whether  of  na- 
tive or  foreign  father,  were  studied  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  those  the  heads  of  which  were  for- 
eign-bom. The  table,  which  is  based  upon  an  investi- 
gation of  17,628  families,  the  heads  of  which  were 
employed  in  the  principal  divisions  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  1909,  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  FAMILIES  OWNING  HOHE. 
BY  GENERAL  NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY 

Total         Owning  hooKi 
number  /-  *  -> 

families    Nomber  PerccoL 

Native-Bom  of  Native  Father,  White    1,187       259       218 

Native-Born  of  Foreign  Father 788        202        25.6 

Foreign-Born    16^11     3,346       2L6 

Upon  comparing  the  general  nativity  gp-oups  it  is 
seen  that  slightly  more  than  one-fifth,  21.8  per  cent., 
of  the  families  the  heads  of  which  were  white  persons 
of  native  birth,  and  21.6  per  cent  of  those  the  heads 
of  which  were  of  foreign  birth,  owned  their  homes. 
The  families  of  the  second  generation,  or  those  whose 
heads  were  of  native  birth  but  of  foreign  father,  r^ 
ported  a  slightly  larger  proportion  than  the  two  other 
nativity  groups. 

The  figures  for  the  families  the  heads  of  which 


*  Sec  Reports  of  The  ImmifrtUon  CommiMion  on  ImmSfraals  in  IaA«- 
triek 
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were  foreign-bom  show  that  the  races  of  older  immi- 
gration from  Great  Britain  and  northern  Europe  are 
more  extensive  home-owners  than  are  the  members  of 
races  of  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States.  The  per- 
centage of  home  ownership  among  representative 
races  of  the  old  immigration  is  as  follows: 


Race                              Percent.  Raci                              Percent. 

Danish    60.0      Irish  30.2 

Dutch 70.3      Norwegian   50.0 

English   15.6      Scotch    33.6 

Finnish 66.3      Swedish ^-6 

German 39.7     Welsh  61.6 


The  principal  races  of  recent  immigration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe  make  the  following 
showing  as  to  the  acquisition  of  homes: 


Sack  Percent  Raci  Percent. 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  63.7  Polish  13.1 

Canadian,  French 7.6  Portuguese    9.6 

Croatian  23.5  Rumanian  2.6 

Greek 1.6  Russian    1.8 

Hebrew  6.3  Ruthenian  6.7 

Italian,  North   27.8  Servian    4.4 

Italian,  South 14.9  Slovak    17.6 

Lithuanian    18.0  Slovenian    26.3 

Magyar   13.7  Syrian 4.7 


The  geographical  location  of  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  in  Europe  would  class  them  among  the 
more  recent  immigrants,  but  the  period  of  time  during 
which  they  have  been  coming  to  the  United  States 
would  place  them  among  the  older  inunigrant  races. 
They  show  the  largest  proportion,  or  63.7  per  cent., 
of  home-owning  families,  of  all  races  of  recent  immi- 
gration, the  heads  of  which  were  native-bom  of  for- 
eign father  or  foreign-bom.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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Finnish  families,  which  show  a  percentage  of  home 
ownership  amounting  to  56.3,  should  be  geographical- 
ly classed  with  the  older  immigrants  from  Great 
Britain  and  northern  Europe,  but  by  period  of  resi- 
dence in  this  country  the  larger  proportion  should  be 
termed  recent  immigrants.  Of  the  families  of  recent 
immigration,  the  North  Italians,  Slovenians,  Croa- 
tians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Slovaks,  South  Italians  and 
Magyars  have,  in  the  order  named,  shown  proportions 
ranging  from  27.8  to  13.7  per  cent  owning  their 
homes.  An  almost  negligible  proportion  of  Russians, 
Greeks,  Rumanians,  Servians  and  Syrians,  varying 
from  1.2  to  4.7  per  cent,  in  the  order  mentioned,  have 
acquired  homes. 


School  'Attendance  and  Progress 

Possibly  the  chief  force  that  has  been  active  he^^ 
tofore  in  the  assimilation  of  immigrants,  making  them 
like  Americans  born,  and  especially  the  chief  assimila- 
tive force  among  the  children  whether  bom  here  or 
abroad,  is  our  public  schools.  In  consequence,  it 
seemed  to  the  Immigration  Commission*  that  much 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  school  attendance  of 
the  children  of  immigrants.  The  report  of  that  body 
included  information  for  a  total  of  2,036,376  school 
children,  of  whom  221,159  were  in  parochial  schools, 
the  others  in  the  public  schools.  The  records  covered 
also  49,067  public-school  teachers  and  32,882  students 
in  colleges  and  universities.  The  study  of  the  public 
schools  was  made  in  37  different  cities,  including  prac- 
tically all  of  the  large  cities'  in  the  country,  the  first 

*  Reports  of  Inunifrttion  CommiMion,  Vote.  29-33. 
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20  cities  in  point  of  population,  with  the  exception  of 
three.  The  study  of  parochial  schools  was  made  in 
24  cities.  Seventy-seven  of  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions sent  reports  on  their  students. 

In  the  public  schools  766,727,  or  42.2  per  cent., 
were  children  of  native-born  fathers,  while  1,048,490, 
57.8  per  cent.,  were  children  of  foreign-born  fathers. 
Of  these  pupils  some  were  themselves  born  abroad, 
some  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  total  number  of 
children  of  native-born  fathers,  39.5  per  cent,  were 
children  of  white  fathers,  2,y  per  cent,  of  native-bom 
negro  fathers.  Among  the  children  of  foreign-bom 
fathers,  318,822  were  Hebrews,  17.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  Second  in  order  numerically  were  the 
Germans  with  11.6  per  cent,  of  the  grand  total.  The 
Italians  were  represented  by  114,887  pupils,  or  6.4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  No  other  race  had  as  many  as 
100,000  pupils;  only  two  others,  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish, were  represented  by  as  many  as  50,000.  A  num- 
ber of  cities  show  a  very  high  percentage  of  pupils 
with  foreign-bom  fathers.  The  highest  per  cent,  of 
pupils  with  foreign-born  fathers  was  found  in  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  and  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  each  with 
74.1  per  cent.  In  New  York  City  71.5  per  cent,  had 
foreign-born  fathers;  in  Chicago  67.3  per  cent.;  in 
Boston  63.5  per  cent. 

New  Orleans  showed  the  lowest  proportion  of  pupils 
of  foreign-bom  fathers,  having  only  18.1  per  cent.; 
Kansas  City  ranking  next  with  21.3  per  cent.  Where 
so  large  a  percentage  of  all  the  children  attending  the 
public  schools  have  foreign-born  fathers,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  how  extremely  important  is  the  assimilative 
force  of  the  public  schools  in  determining  what  the 
nature  of  our  citizenship,  and,  in  consequence,  of  our 
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Government  and  of  our  social  institutions  of  the  fu- 
ture, is  to  be. 

This  assimilative  force  is  so  great  that  in  a  second 
generation  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  pupils  b^ 
come  to  a  very  noteworthy  extent  quite  Americanized. 
It,  nevertheless,  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  see  how 
the  different  races  compare  in  the  different  cities.  On 
p.  305  is  inserted  a  table  showing  the  foreign  races 
that  rank  first  and  second  in  the  number  of  school 
children  in  each  of  the  cities  studied  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission. 

The  children  of  German  fathers,  it  will  be  noted, 
rank  first  in  twelve  and  second  in  thirteen  of  these  37 
cities.  In  Milwaukee  they  form  as  high  as  32  per 
cent  of  the  school  population ;  in  Detroit,  18.6  per  cent 
In  Chelsea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrews  form 
42.5  per  cent,  of  the  school  population ;  in  New  York 
City,  33.6  per  cent. ;  in  Newark,  20.7  per  cent  The 
total  composite  nature  of  our  population  is  evidenced 
by  some  other  examples  showing  the  different  nation- 
alities. For  example,  in  Duluth  the  Swedes  have 
the  highest  percentage,  21.9  per  cent;  in  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  Canadian,  other  than  French-Canadian, 
15.5  per  cent  In  Boston,  the  Irish,  16.5  per  cent;  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  Bohemian-Moravians,  18  per 
cent. ;  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  the  Portuguese, 
23.4  per  cent. ;  while  in  Shenandoah,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lithuanians  rank  first  with  30.3  per  cent. ;  in  Scran- 
ton,  the  Irish,  10.3  per  cent. ;  in  Providence,  the  South 
Italians  with  11.5  per  cent.;  and  again  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  South  Italians  rank  first,  tho  only  with  4.6 
per  cent. ;  the  Germans  ranking  second  with  3.4  per 
cent. 
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FOREIGN   KACES   RANKING  FIRST  AND   SECOND   IN   NXTMBER 
OF  FUBUC  SCHOOL   PUPILS   IN  EACH   CITY 

(Ia  this  table  the  Hehrewt  of  the  ▼mrioni  nationalitict  are  coniideTcd 

one    race) 


Otj 


Baltimore 
Bay  Qty 


Buffalo    

Cedar  Rapida  .  • 


Chicago  ., 
Gnciiiiiati 
Qereland 
Detroit    • 


Dahith    ... 
FaU  River 
HarerhUl    . 


Iphnatown    . 
Kanaas  Gty 

Lot  Angeles 

Lowell 

Lynn 


Manchester    .. 

Meriden    

MUwaukec   ... 
Minneapolis  . . 

Newark 

New  Bedford 
New  Britain  . 
New  Orleans  . 
New  York  ... 
Philadelphia  .. 
Pittsbargh. . . . 
ProTidence  . . . 
St  Louis  .... 
|sn  Francisco 
Scranton  . .  • . . 
Shenandoah  . . 
SoBth  Omaha 


Worcester 
lookers    . 


Foreign  race  ranking  first 


Race  of  father  of 
pupil 


Hebrew 

Canadian  (other 

than  French).... 

Irish    

German 

Bohemian  and  Mo- 

raTian 

Hebrew     


German 
German 
German 
German 

Swedish 

Enflish 

Hebrew 


German 

German     

German 

Irish    

Canadian  (other 

than    French) . . . 
Canadian,    French. 

(jerman     

Orman     

Swedish    

Hebrew 

Portuguese     

Swedish    

Italian,  South  .... 

Hebrew     

Hebrew 

Hebrew     

Italian,  South 

German 

(jerman     

IHsh     .; 

Lithuanian     

Bohemian  and  Mo* 

ravian     

Irish    

Hebrew     


Per  cent 
of  toul 
included 
for  city 


18.5 

15.5 
16.5 
17.9 

18.0 
48.5 

16.8 
15.3 
17.0 
18.6 

81.9 

18.9 

8.6 

8.4 

4.9 

6.1 

17.4 

10.6 
11.6 
16.7 
82.0 
20.0 
20.7 
23.4 
20.2 
4.6 
88.6 
16.9 
12.8 
11.5 
15.1 
12.3 
10.8 
80.8 

14.5 
13.8 
10.6 


Foreign  race  ranking  second 


Race 


of  father 
pupil 


I  Per  cent 
of    of  total 
included 
for  dty 


German 

(German 
Hebrew 
PoUsh    . 


German 

Canadian  (other 

than   French)... 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Hebrew     

Canadian  (other 

than    French) . . . 

Norwegian   

Portuguese     

Canadian  (other 

than    French) . . . 

English   

Hebrew    

English  

Chnadiaiiv    French. 


Hebrew    ., 
(Serman  ... 
Enclish  .. 
Hebrew     . . 
Norwegian 
(jerman  .. 
English   .. 
(Serman  .,, 
Orman  .., 
German  .. 
German  .. 
(jerman  .. 

Irish 

Hebrew 
Irish    .... 
German  .. 
Polish    ... 


(jerman 
Swedish 
(jerman 


8.7 

9.8 

15.7 

9.6 

4.8 

10.0 

10.9 

6.6 

11.4 

11.8 
12.5 
18.0 

7.8 
8.6 
4.8 
8.8 
9.8 

8.1 

8.2 

7.6 

S.7 

11.2 

14.6 

16.2 

11.8 

8.4 

11.9 

9.4 

9.4 

9.6 

7.0 

7.9 

7.9 

17.7 

10.2 

18.4 

8.6 


A  considerable  variation  is  found  in  the  different 
cities,  when  the  different  grades  in  the  schools  are 
noted.  Naturally,  the  children  of  the  more  newly  ar- 
rived races  rank  highest  in  the  lower  grades,  altho 
the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  races,  and  their 
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attitude  toward  keeping  their  children  in  school,  are 
apparently  shown  also. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  general  nativity  and 
race  of  father  of  pupil,  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  the 
different  kinds  of  public  schools.  It  has  been  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Commission  on  schools : 


PER  CENT.  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES  OF  PUBUC 
SCHOOLS.  BY  GENERAL  NATIVITY  AND  RACE  OF 

FATHER   OF   PUPIL 


(Races  represented  b^  small  numbers  are  not  diown  separmtiely. 

shown  includes  pupils  in  those  cities  only  in  which  200  or  more  pop&s 

of  that  race  are  reported.     The  totals,  however,  are  for  all  pnpus 

studied.     This  table  also  includes  only  pupils  in  the  kinaer- 

garten,  elementary  grades,  and  hi|^h  scnool.  and  does  not 

include  pupils  in  special  schools.) 


General  nativity  and 
race  of  father  ox  pupil 


Number 
of  cities 


Per  cent  of  pupils  ii 


Kinder- 
garten 


Prim'y 
grades 


Gr'm'r 
grades 


High 
school 


Total 


Native-born: 

White    

Negro    

Total   

Foreign-born: 
Bohemian  and 

Moravian    

Canadian,    French . 
Canadian,  Other. . . 

Danish     

Dutch    

English    

Finnish    

French  

German   , 

Hebrew,  German.  .| 
Hebrew,  Polish.... 
Hebrew,  Rumanian 
Hebrew,    Russian.. 

Irish     

Italian,   North 

Italian,    South 

Lithuanian   

Magyar    

Norwegian    

Polish    

Portuguese   

Russian 

Scotch    

Slovak   

Swedish     

Welsh    

Total    

Grand  total    .... 


82 
17 


82 


10 

14 

28 

7 

8 

80 

4 

11 

29 

18 

11 

7 

80 

81 

16 

20 

7 

5 

8 

17 

5 

7 

19 

8 

20 

6 


32 


4.8 
8.8 


52.1 
69.2 


84.6 
22.9 


4.8 


63.2 


83.7 


4.2 
2.7 
8.0 
2.4 
4.8 
8.2 
6.2 
8.8 
4.4 
6.4 
8.0 
8.7 
4.8 
8.5 
6.8 
7.8 
8.1 
7.6 
8.0 
6.8 
1.0 
6.2 
8.1 
8.6 
2.6 
2.7 


4.4 


82 


4.4 


61.4 
62.4 
45.8 
49.8 
58.1 
50.7 
61.1 
64.7 
53.8 
48.7 
55.5 
60.8 
62.1 
62.8 
69.9 
72.7 
75.8 
62.6 
52.4 
72.6 
79.6 
67.8 
46.9 
74.0 
51.8 
49.6 


57.6 


55.7 


82.6 
80.9 
41.5 
42.6 
87.8 
88.5 
80.1 
86.6 
87.2 
88.2 
88.2 
82.4 
80.2 
87.4 
22.7 
18.7 
20.8 
26.4 
89.4 
20.0 
18.9 
21.8 
40.2 
16.6 
40.9 
89.9 


88.8 


9.1 
4.2 


8.8 


1.9 
4.1 
10.8 
5.1 
4.8 
7.7 
8.6 
6.4 
4.7 
7.8 
8.8 
8.1 
8.8 
6.9 
1.6 

.8 
1.4 
8.4 
6.2 
1.6 

.5 
4.7 
9.7 

.7 
5.2 
7.8 


4.7 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 

100.0 
1OO.0 
lOO.O 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


88.5 


6.4       100.0 
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The  Canadians^  other  than  French,  for  example,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table,  have  10.3  per 
cent  of  their  children  in  the  high  schools;  the  Ger- 
man Hebrews  have  7.8  per  cent ;  the  Scotch,  9.7  per 
cent.,  and  the  Welsh,  7.8  per  cent  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Slovaks  have  only  0.7  per  cent.;  the  South  Ital- 
ians, 0.8  per  cent;  the  Poles,  1.6  per  cent;  the  Por- 
tuguese, 0.5  per  cent.  The  average  of  all  the  differ- 
ent foreign-bom  races  in  the  high  schools  is  4.7  per 
cent,  while  the  native-bom  white  show  9.1  per  cent 
and  the  negroes  4.2  per  cent.  In  the  primary  grades 
the  Portuguese  have  79.6  per  cent,  of  their  children; 
the  Scotch  only  46.9  per  cent.;  the  South  Italians, 
72.7  per  cent ;  the  Lithuanians,  75.3  per  cent ;  with 
excepting  the  Scotch,  correspondingly  small  percent- 
ages in  the  high  schools.  In  the  number  of  children 
attending  the  kindergarten,  the  Slovaks  rank  first  with 
8.6  per  cent,  the  South  Italians  second  with  7.8  per 
cent,  whereas  the  Portuguese  have  the  lowest  propor- 
tion, only  I  per  cent.  No  inferences  may  be  made,  how- 
ever, from  the  proportion  of  different  races  in  differ- 
ent grades  because  of  the  varying  periods  of  residence 
in  the  United  States  of  the  families  of  the  school.  It 
is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  the  races  of  recent 
immigration  will  show  the  largest  proportion  of  their 
children  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades, 
while  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  older  im- 
migrants will  be  found  in  the  higher  grades. 

Of  much  greater  importance,  in  many  respects,  is 
the  condition  of  affairs  as  regards  retardation ;  that  is, 
the  percentage  of  the  pupils  of  any  race  that  are  older 
dian  the  normal  age  for  that  grade,  and  the  reason 
why  those  children  are  retarded  in  the  public  schools, 
if  such  is  the  case.    It  is  assumed  that  the  normal  age 
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of  children  in  the  first  grade  is  seven  years,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  those  who  are  eight  years  or  over  arc 
retarded.  For  the  fifth  grade  the  normal  age  is  eleven, 
for  the  eighth  grade  fourteen.  The  study  shows  some 
very  striking  figures  in  this  regard.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  children  enumerated  in  the  public 
schools  in  all  the  cities  included  in  the  Commission's 
report,  it  was  found  that  34.1  per  cent,  of  the  white 
children  with  native-born  fathers  were  retarded.  Of 
the  native-bom  negro  children  63.5  per  cent  were 
retarded.  The  average  retardation  among  all  the  for- 
eign-born races  was  36  per  cent.,  only  a  little  higher 
than  that  of  the  average  white  American-bom  chil- 
dren of  native  fathers.  Some  of  the  races,  however, 
rank  very  much  higher.  The  highest  degree  of  retarda- 
tion was  found  among  the  South  Italians,  48.6  per 
cent. ;  next  to  them  rank  the  Poles  with  48.  i  per  cent ; 
the  French-Canadians  also  rank  high  with  43.1  per 
cent. ;  the  North  Italians  with  45.9  per  cent,  and  a 
number  of  others  rank  above  40  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  children  of  several  of  the  foreign-bom 
races  show  a  less  proportion  retarded  than  those  of  na- 
tive-born white  children  with  native  white  fathers.  Best 
of  all  rank  the  Finns,  with  only  27.7  per  cent,  of  re- 
tardation ;  the  Canadians,  other  than  French,  with  27.9 
per  cent;  the  Swedes,  with  only  28.7  per  cent;  the 
German  Hebrews,  29.9  per  cent. ;  the  Dutch,  with  31.1 
per  cent ;  the  Welsh,  32  per  cent. ;  the  English,  33.7 
per  cent ;  the  Norwegians,  33.9  per  cent 

In  a  much  more  detailed  study  of  retardation  in  a 
number  of  cities,  a  study  covering  46,836  pupils,  and 
only  pupils  of  eight  years  of  age  and  over,  some  addi- 
tional interesting  facts  were  given.  For  example, 
among  those  children  whose  foreign-bom  fathers  were 
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able  to  speak  English  and  those  who  were  not,  a 
marked  difference  was  found.  Among  the  German 
pupils  whose  fathers  spoke  English,  31.7  per  cent, 
were  retarded,  of  those  whose  fathers  did  not  speak 
English,  40.6  per  cent,  were  retarded.  Among  the 
Russian  Hebrews,  where  the  fathers  spoke  English, 
34.9  per  cent,  were  retarded;  where  they  did  not, 
66.6  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the 
South  Italians  were  59.2  per  cent,  and  72.7  per  cent. 

Somewhat  similar  figures  were  shown  when  the 
foreign-born  fathers  had  taken  out  their  first  or  sec- 
ond naturalization  papers.  Among  the  foreign-born 
English  who  had  not  taken  out  any  naturalization 
papers,  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  retarded; 
if  they  had  taken  them  out  only  24.1  per  cent,  were 
retarded.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  Germans  were 
42.6  per  cent,  and  31.6  per  cent.;  for  the  Russian 
Hebrews,  59.4  and  36.4  per  cent.;  for  the  South 
Italians,  71.2  per  cent,  and  59.6  per  cent.  Naturally, 
the  figures  are  much  higher  if  they  have  not  taken 
out  their  naturalization  papers.  That  is  a  sign  of 
length  of  residence,  of  interest  in  America,  of  readi- 
ness to  assimilate,  of  enterprise. 

Similarly  we  find  corresponding  results  if  the  par- 
ents speak  or  do  not  speak  English  at  home.  Of  the 
pupils  in  homes  where  English  is  used,  of  the  German, 
30.4  per  cent,  are  retarded ;  where  English  is  not  used 
at  home,  37.4  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
the  Russian  Hebrews  are  33  per  cent,  and  50.7  per 
cent;  for  the  South  Italians,  56  per  cent,  and  67.3 
per  cent. 

We  should  expect  to  find  much  better  results 
among  those  who  attend  school  regularly  than  among 
those  who  do  not,  and  this  appears  in  the  report.    Of 
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the  pupils  eight  years  of  age  or  over  who  attended 
school  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  time,  of  the  na- 
tive-born whites,  26.2  per  cent  were  retarded-  If  they 
attended  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  time,  43.9  per 
cent,  were  retarded.  Among  the  foreign-bom,  the 
figures  in  some  instances  are  higher,  and  in  some  in- 
stances lower.  Among  the  English,  if  they  attended 
school  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  time,  22.9  per 
cent,  were  retarded;  if  they  attended  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  time,  45.3  per  cent  Of  the  Germans, 
the  corresponding  figures  are  29.1  per  cent,  54.8  per 
cent;  of  the  Russian  Hebrews,  37.5  per  cent,  45.5 
per  cent.;  of  the  South  Italians,  56  per  cent,  and 
85.6  per  cent.,  if  they  have  attended  sdiool  less  than 
three- fourths  of  the  time. 

It  was  found  that  altho  questions  were  asked  of  the 
teachers  regarding  the  causes  of  retardation,  apparent- 
ly there  had  been  some  misunderstanding  so  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  the  facts  accurately  enough  to 
tabulate  them.  Retardation  might  perhaps  be  due  to 
a  later  entrance  in  school,  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  to  sickness,  to  frequent  changes 
of  schools,  to  ill  health,  mental  defects,  and  other 
causes.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  opinions  of  the 
teachers  were  not  definite  enough  so  that  they  could 
be  tabulated.  The  figures  already  given,  however, 
indicate  the  fact  that  the  inability  of  the  fathers  to 
speak  English,  and  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  in 
the  home,  are  very  important  factors.  The  races  ar- 
riving later  in  the  United  States  show  almost  invari- 
ably a  much  higher  percentage  of  retardation  than 
others.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  children  of  certain 
races  show  a  greater  degree  of  retardation  than  do 
others,  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  less  mental  ability, 
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but  rather  of  some  external  circumstances  that  in  an- 
other generation  may  entirely  disappear. 

The  reports  of  the  parochial  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  public  schools^  show  certain  interesting  differ- 
ences, especially  as  regards  the  race  distribution  of 
pupils  in  the  different  schools.  For  example,  the 
children  of  foreign-bom  French-Canadian  fathers 
form  only  0.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  public 
schools,  while  they  are  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the 
parochial  schools.  The  children  with  foreign-bom 
Hebrew  fathers  make  17.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
public  schools  and  o.i  per  cent,  of  those  in  the 
parochial  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  children  with 
foreign-bom  Irish  fathers  make  4.8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  in  public  schools  and  26.9  per  cent,  of  those  in 
the  ])arochial  schools.  Generally  speaking,  of  course, 
the  races  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  have  much 
larger  numbers  in  the  parochial  schools  than  do  the 
races  with  the  Protestant  religion  or  especially  the 
Hebrews.  In  only  five  of  the  24  cities  does  the  same 
race  rank  first  among  foreign  races  in  both  the  public 
and  parochial  schools.  In  Boston  the  Irish  rank  first 
in  both  kinds  of  schools;  in  Kansas  City  and  Los 
Angeles,  the  Germans;  in  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  French-Canadians;  in  New  Orleans,  the 
South  Italians. 

The  report  on  students  of  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions is  of  some  interest,  but  of  not  so  great  value 
for  the  study  of  the  immigration  problem.  In  the  col- 
leges the  percentage  of  native-born  white  children  of 
native-bom  parents  is  much  higher  than  in  the  public 
schools,  as  is  of  course  to  be  expected,  forming,  in  the 
institutions  studied,  64  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  of  the  males  than  of  the 
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females  were  foreign-born;    11.6  per  cent  of  tbe 
males,  5.4  per  cent  of  the  females. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  found  in  regard  to  the 
apparent  tendency  of  certain  races  to  enter  special  oc- 
cupations. For  example,  among  the  male  students,  na- 
tive-bom of  foreign  fathers,  11.6  per  cent,  of  those 
studying  theology  are  Irish,  6.3  per  cent,  of  those 
studying  law,  3.7  per  cent,  of  those  in  medicine;  while 
the  Hebrew  students,  male,  native-bom  of  foreign 
fathers,  form  7.3  per  cent,  of  those  studying  law  and 
only  0.1  per  cent  of  those  studying  theology.  Evident- 
ly the  Irish  are  much  more  inclined  toward  the  study 
of  theology  than  the  Hebrews. 

On  the  whole,  the  study  of  the  schools  shows  an 
extremely  hopeful  feature,  the  foreign-bom,  generally 
speaking,  taking  great  interest  in  the  schools  whidi 
form  the  chief  assimilative  force  among  them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  our  school  children  is 
so  largely  dependent  upon  the  teachers,  it  is  a  matter 
of  special  interest  to  note  the  nativity  and  races  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers regarding  whom  information  concerning  races  was 
secured  was  49,067.  Of  that  number  94.2  per  cent. 
were  native-bora,  but  42.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  were  native-bom  of  foreign  parents.  Six  of 
the  foreign  races  were  represented  by  more  than  one 
hundred  teachers  each,  as  follows: 

Hebrew,  various  nationalities 713 

English     435 

Irish     404 

German     817 

Canadian  other  than  French 311 

Scotch    271 
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The  five  races  showing  the  largest  number  of  teach- 
ers who  were  native-bom  of  foreign  father  are  as 
follows : 

Irish,  8,723,  forming  17.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number ;  German,  3,946^  8  per  cent. ;  English,  2,294, 
4.7  per  cent;  Hebrew,  1,639,  3.3  per  cent;  Scotch, 
1,110,  2.3  per  cent 

A  few  of  the  cities  investigated  that  show  the 
largest  proportion  of  foreign-bom  teachers  are  Du- 
luth,  with  10.4  per  cent;  Detroit,  9.5  per  cent;  Chi- 
cago, 8.1  per  cent.;  New  York,  7.9  per  cent.  The 
cities  showing  the  largest  proportion  of  teachers  who 
were  native-born  with  foreign  father  are:  Shenan- 
doah, 69.3  per  cent;  Scranton,  59.7  per  cent.;  San 
Francisco,  5 7.0  per  cent.;  seven  of  the  thirty  cities 
showing  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  as  immi- 
grants of  the  second  generation.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  twenty-seven  of 
these  cities  the  teachers  who  were  native-born  white 
with  a  native-bom  father  form  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  than  do  the  teachers  of  any  oUier  race.  In 
three  cities — Shenandoah,  Worcester  and  Scranton,  the 
Irish  of  the  second  generation  have  the  highest  per- 
centage. In  seven  of  the  thirty  cities  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  are  German  of  the  second  generation;  in 
eig^t  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  teachers  for  whom  in- 
formation was  secured  are  Irish  of  the  second  genera- 
tion. As  would  be  expected,  the  Germans  predominate 
in  the  Middle  West — Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  St  Louis, 
Cleveland;  the  Irish  in  the  East — Shenandoah,  Wor- 
cester, Lowell,  Fall  River;  but  there  is  also  one  note- 
worthy exception,  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  Irish  of 
the  second  generation  form  28.2  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
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These  figures,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  espedatty  re- 
assuring. Complaint  has  been  made  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  children  are  taught  by  foreign-bom  teach- 
ers whose  knowledge  of  English  is  so  imperfect  that 
the  children  are  sure  to  fail  to  acquire  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  language  which  they  should  use 
with  accuracy.  Altho,  doubtless,  there  are  individual 
instances  where  this  is  the  case,  the  figures  given 
above  show  that  inasmuch  as  less  than  6  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  are  foreign-bom,  this  can  not  be  a  factor 
so  significant  as  is  often  imagined.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  native-bora  of  foreign  parents  *speak  English 
with  substantially  the  same  accuracy  as  those  nativ^ 
bom  of  native  parents.  In  other  regards  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  equipment  of  either  the 
foreign-bom  or  of  the  native-bom  of  foreign  parents 
for  the  work  of  teaching  is  materially  less  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  native-bom. 

ABILITY  TO  SPEAK  ENGLISH 

Inability  to  speak  English,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  proper  distribution  of  Ac 
recent  immigrant  population.  It  causes  segregation 
of  the  immigrant  races  in  industrial  towns  and  large 
cities,  and  prevents  proper  contact  with  American  life 
and  institutions.  Moreover,  the  recent  immigrant,  un- 
til he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  English,  must  re- 
main in  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor,  even  if  he  has 
been  a  farmer  or  has  had  technical  training  abroad 
As  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  English  is  obtained,  not 
only  standards  of  living  change,  but  there  also  occurs 
a  distribution  and  proper  adjustment  upon  an  indus- 
trial basis.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  quite  plainly 
seen  among  members  of  races  of  southern  and  eastern 
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Europe  who  have  had  a  long  period  of  residence  In 
this  country. 

There  is  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  able  to  speak  English  corresponding  to  an 
increased  period  of  residence  in  the  United  States.  Of 
the  total  number  of  211,000  immigrant  wage-earners 
in  mines  and  factories  studied  by  the  Immigration 
Coaunission  who  had  been  in  this  country  less  than 
five  years,  only  28.6  per  cent,  could  speak  English,  as 
contrasted  with  59.6  per  cent,  with  a  residence  of  five 
to  nine  years  and  83.1  per  cent,  who  had  been  in  the 
United  States  ten  years  or  over.  The  smallest  pro- 
portion of  employees  able  to  speak  English  with  a 
residence  under  five  years  were,  in  the  order  named, 
the  Cuban,  Portuguese,  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  Ruthenian, 
Polish,  Macedonian,  Greek,  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  South 
Italian,  Russian  and  Rumanian  races,  all  of  which  fall 
below  the  general  showing  for  the  total  number  of 
foreign-born  wage-earners  who  have  been  here  that 
length  of  time.  Of  the  employees  with  a  residence  of 
five  to  nine  years,  the  Cubans  exhibited  a  percentage 
of  only  15.2,  and  the  Spaniards  of  16.4,  with  ability 
to  speak  English,  while  the  French-Canadians,  South 
Italians,  Montenegrins,  Poles,  Portuguese,  and  Ruthe- 
nians  showed  less  than  that  for  the  average  within 
this  residence  period.  Of  the  employees  who  had 
been  in  the  United  States  ten  years  or  longer,  the 
Cubans,  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  Portuguese,  South  Ital- 
ians, Servians,  Syrians,  Poles,  French-Canadians  and 
Magyars,  all  of  whom  had  less  than  four-fifths  of 
their  number  able  to  speak  English,  indicate,  in  the 
order  mentioned,  the  least  progress  in  this  regard. 

As  regards  the  males  from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe  with  a  residence  of  ten  years  or  over,  the 
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smallest  proportion  of  wage-eamers  able  to  speak 
English  was  exhibited  by  the  Servians;  the  showing 
of  the  Poles,  Portuguese,  Magyars  and  South  Italiani 
being  but  slightly  more  favorable.  The  lowest  per- 
centages of  all  are  found  in  the  case  of  the  Cubans  and 
Spaniards,  almost  three-fifths  of  whom  can  not  ^>eak 
English. 

The  males  not  only  show  a  larger  proportion  than 
the  females  in  each  period  of  residence,  with  the  ability 
to  use  our  language,  but  exhibit  greater  progress  in 
acquiring  it  after  specified  periods  of  residence.  This 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  greater  segregation  of  the 
females  and  their  more  limited  opportunities  for  con- 
tact with  American  life  and  institutions.  Of  the 
southern  and  eastern  European  females  who  have  been 
in  this  country  ten  years  or  longer,  the  South  Ital- 
ians exhibit  the  smallest  proportion  with  ability  to 
speak  English.  The  Polish,  Portuguese,  Finnish  and 
Syrian  women  make  a  somewhat  better  showing  than 
the  South  Italians,  but  fall  below  the  proportion  for 
the  total  foreign-bom  females. 

A  much  greater  proportion  of  immigrants  who  were 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  when  they  came  to  the 
United  States  can  speak  English  at  the  present  time 
than  those  who  were  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over 
wh^n  they  immigrated  to  this  country.  This  is  due, 
as  might  be  expected,  not  only  to  the  greater  adapta- 
bility of  the  younger  immigrants,  but  also  to  their 
greater  opportunities  in  the  way  of  attending  the  pub- 

nd  in  mingling  with  native  Americans. 

and  assimilation  along  all  lines  is  condt- 
upon  knowledge  of  our  language  than 

ler  factor.    Congestion  in  large  cities  and 

icalities  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
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immigrant  colonies  arises  largely  from  the  inability  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  European  to  use  English 
readily.  Immigrant  banks  and  similar  institutions 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  cause.  The  exploitation 
of  the  immigrant  has  its  foundation  upon  the  same 
lack  of  English-speaking  ability.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  immigrants  who  can  speak 
the  language,  a  much  greater  dissemination  of  the 
foreign-born  population  may  be  expected  together 
with  its  more  rapid  absorption  and  assimilation. 
Progress  in  industry,  in  business,  in  the  trades  and 
professions  and  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  are 
all  primarily  dependent  upon  the  development  in  the 
recent  immigrant  population  of  an  English-speaking 
ability. 

Summary  Conclusions 

The  causes  opposing  the  Americanization  of  the 
recent  inunigrant  population  may  be  briefly  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

(i)  Isolation  from  the  natives  of  a  large  part  of 
the  immigrant  population. 

(2)  Indifference,  and  to  some  extent  prejudice, 
on  the  part  of  natives  toward  immigrants. 

(3)  Illiteracy  of  a  large  proportion  of  immigrants. 

(4)  Ignorance  resulting  from  the  peasant  origin  of 
nearly  all  of  the  southern  European  immigrants,  and 
their  unpreparedness  for  so  decided  changes  in  en- 
vironment. 

(5)  The  influence  of  immigrant  churches  and  pa- 
rochial schools  in  emphasizing  and  maintaining  racial 
and  denominational  distinctions. 

(6)  Inability  to  speak  English. 
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Those  factors  favorable  to  the  Americanization  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  European  are: 

(i)  Employment  of  immigrants  in  American  in- 
dustries. 

(2)  Employment  of  immigrant  women  as  servants 
in  American  households. 

(3)  Residence  to  some  extent  of  immigrants  among 
natives  and  the  association  resulting  therefrom. 

(4)  Attendance  of  immigrant  children  in  American 
public  schools  and  the  teaching  of  the  English  and 
American  branches  in  the  immigrant  parochial  sdioob. 

(5)  The  influence  of  immigrant  priests  and  pastors 
in  bringing  about  permanency  of  residence  dirough 
the  stimulation  of  property  owning  and  home-making. 


XVIII 

LEGISLATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION* 

The  first  legislation  by  the  National  Giovernment 
regarding  immigration  was  enacted  in  1882.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  the  matter  of  regulation  and  in- 
spection of  immigrants  arriving  at  our  ports  rested 
entirely  with  the  individual  States. 

The  history  of  legislation  relative  to  immigration 
by  both  State  and  National  Governments  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  periods :  ( i )  from  colonial  times  until 
^835;  (2)  the  "Native  American"  and  "Know- 
Nothing"  period,  lasting  from  1835  to  i860;  (3) 
end  of  State  control,  1861-1882;  (4)  the  period  of 
National  control,  1882  down  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  periods,  the 
States  alone  interested  themselves  with  the  question 
of  immigration.  The  only  legislation  enacted,  and 
practically  all  that  was  proposed,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  the  law  of  1819  which  aimed  to  secure 
some  degree  of  comfort  and  convenience  for  steerage 
passengers  en  route  to  this  country.  This  law,  also, 
for  the  first  time  provided  that  statistics  and  records 
regarding  immigration  to  the  United  States  should  be 
kept 

*  Tint  ehaiHer  in  large  part  is  baaed  apon  the  monogrsph  eotitlod, 
federal  Immiffnition  Legulation,"  which  waa  prepared  for  the  former 
United  States  Immigration  Commiuion  by  Special  Agent  Frank  L.  Shaw 
(lee  Reports  of  The  Immigration  Coamiasion.  Volume  39).  Mr.  Shaw's 
treatment  of  the  subject  up  to  the  year  1916  is  elaborate  and  accurate. 
The  abstract  of  his  report,  which  appears  in  Volume  2  of  the  Reports  of 
The  Immigration  Commission  is  so  saitisfactory  that  the  authors  of  the 
present  book  felt  that  nothing  better  could  be  written  for  their  {rarposes, 
tad*  as  a  consequence,  have  transcribed  a  considerable  part  of  this  digeatt 
aooe  of  which  has  been  edited  or  set  forth  in  a  different  order  from  that  ia 
which  It  originally  appears^ 

a65 
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The  "Native  'American''  and  "Know-Nothinsf' 

Movements 

The  second  period,  from  1835  to  i860,  is  sharply 
defined  by  the  so-called  "Native  American"  and 
"Know-Nothing"  movements,  which,  as  is  generally 
known,  were  largely  based  on  opposition  to  the  immi- 
gration of  Roman  Catholics.  This  hostility  early  in 
the  thirties  took  the  form  of  a  political  movement 
In  1835  there  was  a  Nativist  candidate  for  Congre^ 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  following  year  that 
party  nominated  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  the  same 
city.  In  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Nativist  societies  were  formed  in  1837, 
while  in  Louisiana  the  movement  was  organized  in 
1839  and  a  State  convention  was  held  two  years  later 
at  which  the  Native  American  party,  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Republican  party,  was  established 
The  chief  demands  of  this  convention  were  a  repeal 
of  the  naturalization  laws  and  the  appointment  of 
only  native  Americans  to  office. 

While  these  societies  were  stronger  in  local  than  in 
National  politics,  and  were  organized  chiefly  ^o  aid 
in  controlling  local  affairs,  the  few  representatives  of 
the  order  in  Congress  attempted  to  make  Nativism  a 
National  question.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  1836,  agreed  to  a  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  collect  certain  in- 
formation respecting  the  immigration  of  foreign  pau- 
pers and  criminals.*  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  February  19,  1838,  a  resolution  was  agreed  to 
which  provided  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  instructed  to  consider  two  questions:    (i)  the  ex- 

*  See  Chapter  IV,  Social  Effects  of  Immigration, 
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pediency  of  revising  the  naturalization  laws  so  as  to 
require  a  longer  term  of  residence  in   the  United 
States,    and    also   provide    greater    security    against 
frauds  in  the  process  of  obtaining  naturalization;  and 
(2)   the  propriety  and  expediency  of  providing  by 
law  against  the  introduction  into  the  United  States 
of    vagabonds    and    paupers    deported    from    for- 
eign countries.     This  resolution  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  seven  members,  and  its  report  was 
the  first  resulting  from  a  Congressional  investigation 
of  any  question  bearing  upon  immigration.     Four 
members  of  the  committee  were  from  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  which  States  were  then  the  chief  cen- 
ters of  the  anti-foreign  movement.    Its  majority  re- 
port recommended  immediate  legislative  action,  not 
only  by  Congress,  but  also  by  many  of  the  States,  so 
that  the  alleged  evils  could  be  remedied  and  impending 
calamities  averted.     Two  Southern  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  member  from  Ohio  did  not  concur 
in  the  report.   A  reconmiendation  to  this  conmiittee  by 
the  native  American  Association  of  Washington  urged 
that  a  system  of  consular  inspection  be  instituted,  a 
plan  that  in  recent  years  has  been  repeatedly  recom- 
mended to  Congress.    The  plan  was  to  make  the  im- 
migrant, upon  receiving  his  passport  from  the  consul, 
pay  a  tax  of  $20,  but  this  latter  provision  was  omitted 
from  the  bill  when  introduced. 

The  bill  as  presented  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  provided  that  any  master  taking  on 
board  his  vessel,  with  the  intention  of  transporting  to 
the  United  States,  any  alien  passenger  who  was  an 
idiot,  Itmatic,  maniac,  or  one  afflicted  with  any  incur- 
^le  disease,  or  any  one  convicted  of  an  infamous 
crime,  should  be  fined  $1,000,  or  be  imprisoned  not 
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less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  three.  It  was  fur- 
ther proposed  that  the  master  should  forfeit  $i,ooo 
for  any  alien  brought  in  who  had  not  the  ability  to 
maintain  himself.  Congress  did  not  even  consider  this 
bill,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  little  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  legislation  against  the  foreigner. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  great  increase 
of  immigration  from  Europe  between  1848  and  1850, 
due  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  affairs  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  old  dread  of  the  foreigner  was  revived  to 
its  former  intensity,  and  in  the  early  fifties  the  native 
American  movement  again  became  active.  The  new, 
like  the  earlier,  agitation,  was  closely  associated  with 
the  anti-Catholic  propaganda.  The  new  organization 
assumed  the  form  of  a  secret  society.  Its  meetings 
were  secret,  its  endorsements  were  never  made  openly, 
and  even  its  name  and  purpose  were  said  to  be  Imown 
only  to  those  who  reached  the  highest  degree.  Conse- 
quently, the  rank  and  file,  when  questioned  about  their 
party,  were  obliged  to  answer,  "I  don't  know";  so 
they  came  to  be  called  "Know-Nothings." 

By  1854,  much  of  the  organization's  secrecy  had 
been  put  aside.  Its  name,  ''Order  of  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,"  and  its  meeting  places,  were  known; 
and  it  openly  endorsed  candidates  for  office  and  put 
forward  candidates  of  its  own.  It  is  recorded  that  in 
1855,  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  York,  California,  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  Governors  and  legislatures  were  "Know- 
Nothings"  ;  while  the  party  had  secured  the  choice  of 
land  commissioner  of  Texas,  and  the  legislature  and 
comptroller  of  Maryland.  Encouraged  by  this  success 
in  State  affairs,  the  party,  in  1855,  began  to  make 
plans  for  the  next  Presidential  election.    In  that  year 
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a  National  council  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  /?  plat- 
form was  adopted  which  called  for  a  change  in  the 
existing  naturalization  laws,  the  repeal  by  the  legis- 
latures of  several  States  of  laws  allowing  foreigners 
not  naturalized  to  vote,  and  also  for  the  repeal  by  Con- 
gress of  all  acts  making  grants  of  land  to  unnatural- 
ized foreigners  and  allowing  them  to  vote  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

The  party  held  a  National  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia in  the  following  year  and  27  States  were  repre- 
sented by  227  delegates.  Almost  all  the  delegates 
from  New  England,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  withdrew  from  the  convention  when  a  motion 
was  made  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President.  The 
withdrawing  minority  wanted  an  anti-slavery  plank. 
Those  remaining  nominated  Millard  Fillmore  for 
President  The  principles  of  the  platform  adopted  at 
this  convention  were  that  Americans  should  rule 
America,  and  that  to  this  end  native-bom  citizens 
should  be  selected  for  all  State,  federal  and  municipal 
government  employment  in  preference  to  all  others.  A 
change  in  the  laws  of  naturalization,  making  continued 
residence  of  twenty-one  years  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite for  citizenship,  and  a  law  excluding  all  paupers 
or  persons  convicted  of  crime  from  landing  in  the 
United  States,  were  also  demanded. 

The  Whig  party,  which  held  a  convention  the  fol- 
lowing September,  also  nominated  Millard  Fillmore 
for  the  Presidency.  The  Whigs  did  not,  however, 
adopt  the  platform  of  the  *'Know-Nothings,"  and  even 
referred  to  "the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  party  which 
has  already  selected  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a  candidate."  At 
the  November  election  in  1856,  Mr.  Fillmore  received 
only  874,534  votes,  carrying  but  one  State,  Mary- 
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land.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  votes 
were  attributable  to  his  supporters  among  the  "'Know- 
Nothing"  party. 

The  "Know-Nothing"  strength  in  Congress  was 
greatest  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress,  1854  to  1856. 
They  had  no  openly  avowed  representatives  in  the 
Thirty-third  Congress,  while  in  the  Thirty-fourth 
they  claimed  43  Representatives  and  5  Senators,  aside 
from  70  Republicans  who  were  said  to  be  members  of 
"Know-Nothing"  councils.  In  the  Thirty-fifth  Con- 
gress the  "Know-Nothings"  claimed  5  Senators  and 
14  Representatives,  and  about  the  same  number  were 
in  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh;  but  in  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  the  party  was  not  represented 
in  either  branch. 

Being  in  a  minority  in  Congress,  the  "Know-Noth- 
ings" but  slightly  influenced  National  legislation.  In 
naturalization  bills  introduced,  they  proposed  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  residence,  usually  demanding 
that  it  be  made  twenty-one  years,  but  their  proposed 
laws  affecting  immigration  were,  as  a  rule,  only  di- 
rected against  the  exclusion  of  foreign  paupers  and 
criminals.  The  "Know-Nothings"  disappeared  with- 
out having  accomplished  anything  against  immigra- 
tion, adopted  citizens,  or  Catholics.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  National  legislation  favorable  to  foreigners 
was  passed  during  this  period  of  agitation.  In  1847, 
and  again  in  1848,  the  passenger  law  of  1819  was 
amended  in  order  to  improve  conditions  in  the  steer- 
age quarters  of  immigrant  ships. 
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State  Legislation  Abandoned 

Altho  the  National  Giovernment  did  not  assume  con- 
trol of  immigration  until   1882,  Congress,  in   1864, 
passed  a  law  to  encourage  immigration.     This  law, 
which  was  repealed  in  1868,  represents  the  only  at- 
tempt of  the  Government  to  promote  immigration  by 
direct  legislation,  altho   frequently  the   States  have 
made  such  attempts.    President  Lincoln,  in  his  annual 
message   to  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  favored  a  proposal  of  the  Territories  for 
encouraging  immigration,  and  in  a  subsequent  mes- 
sage, December  8,   1863,  he  strongly  recommended 
National  legislation  of  the  same  nature.     The  bill 
which  was  the  outcome  of  this  message,  and  which 
became  a  law  July  4,  1864,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  State.    All  contracts  that  should  be  made  in  for- 
eign countries  by  emigrants   to   the   United    States 
whereby  immigrants  pledged  the  wages  of  their  labor 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  to  repay  the 
expenses  of  emigration,  should  be  held  to  be  valid  in 
law,  and  might  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  and  no  such  contract 
could  in  any  way  be  considered  as  creating  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery  or  servitude.    It  was  further  provided 
that  an  immigration  office  should  be  established  in 
New  York  City,  with  a  Superintendent  of  Immigra- 
tion at  its  head,  who  was  charged  with  arranging  for 
the  transportation  of  immigrants  to  their  final  destina- 
tion and  protecting  them  from  imposition  and  fraud. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1864,  several 
companies  were  established  to  deal  in  immigrant  conr 
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tract  labor,  but  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  law 
and  wanted  its  scope  enlarged.     In  1866  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  amending  the  act  of 
1864,  the  principal  provision  being  to  increase  the 
number  of  commissioners  of  immigration,  the  ad(!b- 
tional  commissioners  to  be  stationed  in  various  cities 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast.    The  Senate,  however,  did 
not  agree  to  the  amendment.     During  the  following 
decade  the  discussion  is  chiefly  important  in  revealing 
the  inadequacy  of  State  control  of  immigration,  and 
the  development  of  a  movement  for  National  control, 
culminating  in  1876  in  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  practically  left  no  alternative  other  than 
National  regulation. 

5*^/^  Control  Declared  Unconstitutional 

Up  to  this  time  various  questions  relating  to  the 
subject  of  imn!iigration  had  been  considered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  first  of 
these  cases  was  that  of  the  State  of  New  York  vs. 
Miln,  which  tested  the  constitutionality  of  a  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1824,  requiring  all  masters  of  vessels  arriving  at  the 
port  to  make  a  report  in  writing  and  give  the  name, 
age  and  last  legal  residence  of  every  person  on 
board  during  the  voyage,  and  stating  whether  any  of 
their  passengers  had  gone  on  board  any  other  vessel 
or  had  been  landed  in  any  place  with  a  view  of  pro- 
ceeding to  New  York.  Another  section  made  it  law- 
ful for  the  mayor  of  the  city  to  require  a  bond  from 
every  master  of  a  vessel  to  indemnify  the  mayor  and 
the  overseer  of  the  poor  for  any  expense  incurred 
for  passengers  brought  in  and  not  reported.    The 
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United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  New  York 
act  was  not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  of  police; 
and,  being  so,  it  was  in  exercise  of  a  power  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  State. 

Justice  Story,  dissenting  from  the  decision  of  the 
court,  thought  the  law  unconstitutional,  and  said,  in 
part: 

The  result  of  the  whole  reasoning  is  that  whatever  re- 
strains or  prevents  the  introduction  or  importation  of  pas- 
sengers or  goods  into  the  country  authorized  or  allowed  by 
Congress,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  or  other  charge,  or 
whether  before  or  after  their  arrival  in  port,  interferes  with 
the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  commerce. 

This  law  being  held  to  be  constitutional.  New  York, 
in  1829,  in  providing  for  the  support  of  the  marine 
and  quarantine  hospital  established  on  Staten  Island, 
ordered  that  the  health  commissioner  should  collect 
from  the  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a  for- 
eign port,  $1.50  for  every  cabin  passenger;  $1.00  for 
every  steerage  passenger,  mate,  sailor,  or  marine ;  and 
25  cents  for  every  person  arriving  on  coasting  vessels. 
The  money  so  collected,  after  deducting  2  per  cent., 
was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  above-mentioned 
hospital. 

In  1837,  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  which  provided 
for  the  inspection  of  arriving  alien  passengers  and  re- 
quired a  bond  from  the  owner  of  the  vessel  bringing 
such  aliens  as  security  that  such  of  these  passengers  as 
were  incompetent  in  the  eyes  of  the  inspectors  to  earn  a 
living,  should  not  become  a  public  charge  within  ten 
years.  It  also  provided  that  $2  be  paid  for  each  pas- 
senger landed,  the  money  so  collected  to  be  used  for 
the  support  of  foreign  paupers. 
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In  1849  these  two  legislative  acts  were  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  what  art 
known  as  the  "Passenger  Cases."  Immediately  after 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  New  York 
statute  was  modified  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  con- 
stitutional objection.  As  modified,  the  law  provided 
for  the  master  or  owner  of  every  vessel  landing  pas- 
sengers from  a  foreign  port  to  make  a  report  similar 
to  the  one  recited  in  the  statute  declared  to  be  valid 
in  the  case  of  New  York  vs.  Miln,  in  which  report 
the  mayor  was  to  endorse  a  demand  upon  the  owner 
or  master  that  he  give  a  bond  for  every  passenger 
landed  in  the  city  to  indemnify  the  commissioners  of 
immigration,  and  every  county,  city  and  town  in  the 
State  against  any  expense  for  the  relief  or  the  support 
of  the  person  named  in  the  bond  for  four  years  the^^ 
after;  but  the  owner  cotild  commute  for  such  bond 
and  be  released  from  giving  it  by  paying  $1.50  for 
each  passenger  landed. 

In  several  other  States  similar  laws  were  in  force. 
Cases  were  brought  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
New  York,  Calif on^ia  and  Louisiana,  and  the  laws 
were  declared  unconstitutional.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  this  decision,  however,  was  that  in  which  the 
court,  in  a  most  unusual  proceeding,  recommended 
that  Congress  exercise  full  authority  over  immigra- 
tion, saying  : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  whole  subject  has  been 
confided  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution ;  that  Congress  can 
more  appropriately  and  with  more  acceptance  exercise  it  than 
amy  other  body  known  to  our  law,  State  or  national ;  that,  by 
providing  a  system  of  laws  in  these  matters  applicable  to  all 
ports  and  to  all  vessels,  a  serious  question  which  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  contest  and  complaint  may  be  elfectivdj 
and  satisfactorily  settled. 
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Control  by  the  Federal  Government 

By  the  above  decision  the  States  were  left  without 
the  means,  except  by  taxing  their  citizens,  of  provid- 
ing suitable  inspection  of  immigrants  arriving  at  their 
ports,  or  of  caring  for  the  destitute  among  those  ad- 
mitted. The  only  alternative  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress  assume  con- 
trol of  immigration  legislation,  and  New  York  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  immediately  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  passage  of  a  general  immigration  law.  The 
above-quoted  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
March  20,  1876,  and  on  July  6,  following,  Senator 
Conkling  and  Representative  Cox  of  New  York  intro- 
duced bills  for  the  National  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion.   No  legislation  was  enacted,  however,  until  1882. 

The  Law  of  1882 

In  his  message  of  December  6,  1881,  President 
Arthur  called  attention  to  the  subject  of  immigration 
control  and  recommended  supervisory  legislation.  On 
August  3,  1882,  the  first  general  immigration  law 
was  approved.  This  law  provided  for  a  head  tax  of 
50  cents  to  be  levied  on  all  aliens  landed  at  United 
States  ports,  the  money  thus  collected  to  be  used  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  and 
for  the  care  of  inmiigrants  after  landing,  no  more 
being  expended  at  any  port  than  had  been  collected 
there.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  charged 
with  executing  the  provisions  of  the  act  For  that 
purpose  he  was  given  power  to  enter  into  contracts 
widi  such  State  officers  as  might  be  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State  to  take  charge  of  the  local 
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affairs  of  immigration  within  such  State.  This  law 
provided  that  foreign  convicts,  (excepting  those  cdih 
victed  of  political  offenses),  lunatics,  idiots,  and  per- 
sons likely  to  become  public  charges,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  land. 

On  February  26,  1885,  the  first  act  of  Congress 
forbidding  the  importation  of  contract  labor  was  ^ 
proved.  This  law  was  defective  in  that  it  did  not 
provide  for  inspection,  nor  was  any  arrangement 
made  for  the  general  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  or  for  the  deportation  of  the  contract  laborer 
himself.  It  was  amended  by  the  act  of  February  23, 
1887,  and  again  by  that  of  October  9,  1888,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  being  given  the  authority  to  de- 
port wfthin  the  year  any  immigrant  landed  contrary  to 
this  law.  From  1882  to  1888,  aside  from  the  enactment 
of  the  contract  labor  laws  referred  to,  there  was  little 
attempt  at  other  immigrant  legislation.  Numerous 
bills  in  amendment  of  the  laws  of  1882  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon 
them. 

The  subject  of  immigration  continued  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  interest,  however,  and  in  1889  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  in  the  Senate  and  a  Select 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  in  the 
House  were  established.  In  1890,  these  committees 
were  authorized  jointly  to  make  an  inquiry  relative  to 
immigration,  and  to  investigate  the  workings  of  the 
various  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several 
States  relative  to  immigration.  A  niuxiber  of  reports 
were  submitted,  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  being 
that  a  radical  change  in  the  immigration  laws  was  not 
advisable,  altho  it  had  been  found  that  throughout  the 
country  there  existed  a  demand  for  a  stricter  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  immigration  laws.  During  1890  one  or 
more  political  parties  in  23  States  had  demanded  ad- 
ditional regulation  of  immigration,  and  further  legis- 
lation was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  on  March  3,  1891. 

This  act,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  1882,  provided 
for  a  head  tax  of  50  cents,  merely  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  securing  a  proper  administration  of  the  law. 
Persons  suffering  from  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous 
contagious  disease,  and  polygamists,  were  added  to 
the  classes  excluded  by  die  act  of  1882,  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  "'assisted  persons,  unless  affirma- 
tively shown  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  excluded 
dass,"  should  be  debarred.  The  contract  labor  law 
was  strengthened  by  prohibiting  the  encouragement  of 
immigration  by  promises  of  employment  through  ad- 
vertisements published  in  any  foreign  country,  and 
transportation  companies  were  forbidden  to  solicit  or 
encourage  immigration. 

Under  the  law  of  1891  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Immigration  was  authorized,  and  for  Uie  first  time 
Federal  control  of  immigration  was  completely  and 
definitely  established.  United  States  officials  exercising 
the  functions  which,  under  the  law  of  1882,  had  been 
delegated  to  the  States.  It  now  became  the  duty  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  every  vessel  carrying  aliens 
to  report  to  the  proper  inspection  officials  the  name, 
nationality,  last  residence  and  destination  of  all  such 
immigrants;  all  decisions  of  the  inspection  officials 
refusing  any  alien  the  right  to  land  were  final,  unless 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
the  medical  examinations  of  immigrants  at  United 
States  ports  were  to  be  made  by  surgeons  of  the 
United  States  Marine-Hospital  Service;  and  for  the 
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first  time  an  inspection  of  immigrants  on  the  borders 
of  Canada  and  Mexico  was  established.  Another 
provision  not  found  in  the  law  of  1882  was  that 
which  allowed  the  return  within  a  year  after  arrival  of 
any  alien  who  was  found  to  have  entered  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  law,  such  return  being  at  the 
expense  of  the  transportation  company  or  person 
bringing  such  alien  into  the  country. 

The  Investigations  of  1892 

Notwithstanding  the  new  law,  however,  the  ques- 
tion of  inmiigration  continued  to  receive  attention  in 
Congress,  and  was  extensively  agitated  throughout  the 
country,  a  strong  movement  for  restriction  being  de- 
veloped, owing  to  the  industrial  depression,  1890- 
1896,  and  the  general  curtailment  of  employment 
Extensive  investigations  were  also  conducted  by  joint 
committees  of  Congress  and  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, but  with  the  exception  of  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriation  act  in  1894,  raising  the  head  tax  on 
immigrants  from  50  cents  to  $1.00,  no  inamigradon 
legislation  was  enacted  until  1903.  The  agitation  of 
the  subject  in  Congress  was  continuous,  however,  and 
the  period  is  interesting  chiefly  because  of  the  adop- 
tion by  both  houses  of  Congress  of  a  bill  providing 
for  an  educational  test  for  immigrants  and  the  veto 
of  the  bill  by  President  Cleveland.  ^ 

The  final  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  ccm- 
taining  recommendations  relative  to  immigration  legis- 
lation, was  submitted  to  Congress  on  February  20, 
1902,  and  shortly  afterward  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  which  was  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
recommendations  made.    The  principal  object  of  die 
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bill  was  to  codify  in  concise  form  all  immigration 
legislation  previously  enacted,  from  the  act  of  March 
3,  1875,  to  the  act  of  1894,  and  to  arrange  the  legis- 
lation in  regular  order  and  sequence  according  to  the 
specific  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

When  the  Industrial  Commission  bill  was  before 
the  House,  an  amendment  was  added  providing  for 
the  exclusion  of  all  persons  over  15  who  were  unable 
to  read  the  English  language  or  some  other  language, 
excepting  the  wives,  children  under  18  years  of  age, 
and  parents  and  grandparents  of  admissible  immi- 
grants. The  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  86  to  7,  and  the  bill  thus  amended  passed 
the  House  on  May  27,  1902.  The  Senate  did  not  act 
upon  it  until  the  following  session.  Besides  eliminat- 
ing the  educational  test,  and  raising  the  head  tax 
from  $1  to  $2,  the  Senate  also  added  provisions  mak- 
ing it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  assist  in  the  unlaw- 
ful entry  or  naturalization  of  alien  ai^archists,  all  of 
which  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  House.  Be- 
fore the  final  passage  of  the  bill  a  provision  was 
added  providing  that  no  alien,  even  if  belonging  to 
the  excluded  classes,  shotdd  be  deported  if  liable  to 
execution  for  a  religious  offense  in  the  country  from 
which  he  came,  but  this  provision  was  eliminated  in 
conference.  The  bill  was  approved  by  the  President, 
March  3,  1903. 

From  the  act  just  mentioned  until  the  act  of 
February  20,  1907.  Congress  did  not  enact  any 
laws  of  general  importance  affecting  immigration. 
On  February  14,  1903,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  was  established,  and  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  Immigration  was  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  that  department    By  the 
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law  of  June  29,  1906,  providing  for  a  uniform  nde 
for  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  the  designation  of  Ae 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  changed  to  the  "Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization/'  and  it  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  new  natural- 
ization law. 

The  Immigration  Law  of  1907 

Following  the  poptilar  demand  for  further  regula- 
tion of  alien  immigration  there  were  introduced  in  the 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  several  biDs 
relating  to  this  subject,  and  bills  were  passed  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  but  no  law  was  finally  enacted 
until  the  second  session  of  that  Congress.  A  bill  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dillingham  of  Vermont,  which 
provided  for  some  important  administrative  changes 
in  the  immigration  act  of  1903,  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  committee,  March  29,  1906.  The  bill,  as 
reported,  proposed  several  changes  in  the  law.  The 
head  tax  on  immigrants  was  now  to  be  $5  instead  o{ 
$2,  as  formerly ;  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  un- 
accompanied children  under  17  years  of  age,  and 
persons  "who  are  found  to  be  and  are  certified  by  the 
examining  surgeon  as  being  mentally  or  physically  de- 
fective, such  mental  or  physical  defect  being  of  such  a 
nature  as  may  affect  the  ability  of  such  aliens  to 
earn  a  living,"  were  added  to  the  excluded  classes ;  the 
provision  of  the  existing  law  excluding  prostitutes  was 
amended  to  include  "women  or  girls  coming  into  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for 
any  other  immoral  purpose";  steamship  companies 
were  required  to  furnish  lists  of  outgoing  passengers; 
and  the  creation  of  a  division  of  distribution  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  was  authorized. 
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In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  amended  by  the  insertion 
of  a  literacy  test  which  provided  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  of  "all  persons  over  16  years 
of  age  and  physically  capable  of  reading,  who  can  not 
read  the  English  language  or  some  other  language; 
but  an  admissible  immigrant  or  a  person  now  in  or 
hereinafter  admitted  to  this  country  may  bring  in  or 
send  for  his  wife,  his  children  under  18  years  of  age, 
and  his  parents  or  grandparents  over  50  years  of  age, 
if  they  are  otherwise  admissible,  whether  they  are 
able  to  read  or  not"  The  bill  as  amended  passed  the 
Senate  May  23,  1906,  and  in  the  House  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
This  committee  recommended  the  substitution  of  a 
House  bill  which,  however,  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  the  Senate.  The  head  tax  provision  was 
the  same,  and  the  additions  to  the  excluded  classes 
practically  so,  and  the  House  bill  included  a  literacy 
test  similar  to  that  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  as  orig- 
inally reported  by  the  House  committee  also  pro- 
vided for  the  exclusion  of  every  adult  male  who  had 
not  $25  in  his  possession,  and  every  female  alien  and 
every  male  alien  under  16  years  of  age  not  possest  of 
$15*  provided  that  $50  in  the  possession  of  the  head 
of  the  family  would  be  considered  a  sufficient  amount 
for  all  members  of  such  family,  except  grown  sons. 

In  a  subsequent  bill  and  report,  presented  June  11, 
1906,  however,  the  money  qualification  feature  was 
omitted.  The  reports  of  the  House  committee  were 
accompanied  by  a  minority  report,  signed  by  two 
members  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Rup- 
pert,  both  of  New  York,  in  which  the  increased  head 
tax  and  the  educational  test  provisions  were  disagreed 
to.     In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bill  was 
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amended  by  striking  out  the  increased  head-tax  pro- 
vision and  the  provision  for  a  literacy  test,  by  insert- 
ing a  section  creating  the  Immigration  Commission, 
and  by  adopting  the  so-called  Littauer  amendment 
which  provided  as  follows: 

That  an  immigrant  who  proves  that  he  is  sedcing  admission 
to  this  country  solely  to  avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  00 
religious  or  political  grounds,  for  an  offense  of  a  political 
character,  or  prosecution  involving  danger  of  punishment,  or 
danger  to  life  or  limb  on  account  of  religious  belief,  shall 
not  be  deported  because  of  want  of  means  or  the  probabilitj 
of  his  being  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

In  conference  the  Senate  receded  from  its  provision 
relative  to  a  literacy  test;  the  House  receded  from 
the  Littauer  amendment;  the  head-tax  provision  was 
compromised  by  making  it  $4,  instead  of  $5  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate,  and  $2  as  provided  by  the 
House ;  the  House  amendment  creating  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission  was  agreed  to  with  an  amendment, 
which  provided  that  the  G)mmission  should  consist  of 
three  Senators,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  two  Sen- 
ators, three  members  of  the  House,  and  two  citizen 
members,  as  was  provided  in  the  House  amendment. 
The  Commission  was  directed  to  make  a  complete  in- 
vestigation and  to  report  its  findings  to  Congress. 
The  President  was  also  authorized  at  his  discretion 
to  call  an  international  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  immigration. 

The  conferees  also  added  a  new  section  (Sec  42) 
to  the  bill  amending  Section  i  of  the  passenger  act 
of  1882  relative  to  air  ^>ace  allotted  steerage  passen- 
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gtrs,  and  amended  Section  i  of  the  immigration  bSl 
under  consideration  by  inserting  the  following  provi- 
sion: 

That  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  paas- 
ports  issued  by  any  foreign  govemmftxit  to  its  citizens  to  go 
to  any  country  other  than  the  United  States,  or  to  any  insular 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  Canal  Zone,  are 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come 
to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein,  the  President  may 
refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such 
passports  to  enter  the  continental  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  any  other  country  or  from  such  insular  posses* 
sions  or  from  ^e  Canal  Zone. 

Later  this  provision  of  the  law  was  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  Japanese  and  Korean  laborers 
from  the  United  States.  This  bill  was  approved 
February  20,  1907^  and  is  the  present  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration. 


Legislation  for  the  Suppression  of  the  White-Slave 

Traffic 

By  the  act  of  March  26,  19 10,  sections  two  and 
three  of  the  immigration  law  of  February  20,  1907, 
were  amended  to  prevent  more  effectively  the  im- 
portation of  women  and  girls  for  immoral  purposes 
and  their  control  by  importers  and  others  after  their 
admission  to  the  United  States,  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  Immigration  Commission  on  that 
subject. 

By  the  act  of  March  26th  the  following  were 
added  to  the  classes  excluded  by  Section  2  of  the  Im- 
migration Act:    "Persons  who  are  supported  by  or 
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receive  in  full  or  in  part  the  proceeds  of  prostitution." 
Under  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1907  "women  or  girls 
coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,"  were 
specifically  excluded  from  the  United  States.  Under 
that  law,  however,  there  was  no  specific  provision  for 
the  exclusion  of  that  particularly  reprehensible  class 
of  persons  referred  to  in  the  act  of  March  26,  191a 
By  the  amendment  of  Section  3  of  the  law  of  1907, 
additional  means  were  provided  for  the  punishment 
and  deportation  of  aliens  who  in  any  way  profited  by 
or  derived  benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  prostitution. 
The  agitation  regarding  the  white-slave  traffic  also  re- 
sulted in  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  from  one  State  to  another  for 
the  purposes  of  prostitution,  providing  for  drastic 
punishment  of  those  engaged  in  this  awful  traffic 

The  DUlingham-Bamett  BUI 

After  the  report  of  the  Immigration  Commission, 
recommending  emphatically  restriction  of  immigration 
with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  among  wage-earners 
in  the  United  States  a  high  standard  of  living,  and 
indicating  the  literacy  test  as  the  most  feasible  method 
of  restriction,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  incorpo- 
rating the  literacy  test,  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Taft* 

The  Second  DiUingham  BUI 

After  the  failure  of  the  Dillingham-Burnett  biD 
further  study  of  the  question  led  Senator  Dillingfaam 
to  suggest  a  new  method  of  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion which  should  not  be  open  to  the  objections  to  the 

*  See  Chapter  28  for  detailed  informatiocL 
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fitrracy  test  raised  by  President  Taft.  He,  therefore, 
on  June  2,  191 3,  introduced  a  bill  regarding  which 
he  made  the  following  statement  explaining  its 
method,  purpose  and  probable  results ." 

'This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  materially  re- 
duce immigration  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  bill  is  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  Dillingham-Burnett  bill  which  was  vetoed 
by  President  Taft  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  on 
the  ground  that  it  provided  for  the  exclusion  of  illit- 
erate immigrants.  The  literacy  test  for  immigrants 
is  omitted  from  the  present  bill,  however,  and  as  a 
substitute  means  of  restricting  immigration  of  the 
class  referred  to,  it  is  provided  that  the  number  of 
aliens  of  any  nationality,  exclusive  of  temporary  vis- 
itors, who  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the 
niunber  of  persons  of  such  nationality  resident  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  United  States  Census 
next  preceding,  but  the  minimum  number  of  any  na- 
tionality admissible  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less 
than  S,ooo.  Countries  of  the  western  hemisphere  are 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  provision.  Ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  nationality  is  to  be  determined  by 
country  of  birth  rather  than  of  residence,  but  the  term 
country  does  not*  include  colonies  or  dependencies, 
which  are  considered  as  separate  countries. 

"The  bill  provides  that  when  the  maximum  number 
of  any  nationality  have  been  admitted,  all  other  aliens 
of  such  nationality  who  may  apply  for  admission 
during  the  same  fiscal  year  shall  be  excluded,  except 
that  aliens  returning  from  a  temporary  visit  abroad, 
and  aliens  coming  to  join  near  relatives,  as  well  as 
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members  of  professional  and  business  classes,  may  be 
admitted  without  reference  to  such  maximum  number. 
It  is  also  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  maj 
admit  aliens  in  excess  of  the  maximum  number  when, 
in  his  opinion,  such  action  is  justifiable  as  a  measoit 
of  humanity.  Transportation  companies  are  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $ioo  for  each  alien  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  excess  of  the  maximum  number  allowed. 

"Based  on  the  immigration  experience  of  the  past 
ten  years,  the  proposed  law  would  not  reduce  imni- 
gration  from  western  Europe,  but  it  would  result  in 
a  very  material  reduction  of  the  movement  from  va- 
rious countries  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  How 
the  various  countries  of  the  two  sections  of  Europe 
referred  to  would  be  affected  by  the  law  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  compilation: 

SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Number  of  alicai  Awtnft  maaml 

Cboimr  admiMible  under  ifluucratHm, 

propoeedUw  100f-I91S 

AattrU-Hunganr    167.105  319,781 

BttlgarU    6,0001 

Servia   6.000^  4,rai 

Montenegro   6,000  J 

Greece    10,151  %0M% 

Italy    184,426  S07,159 

Portugal     6.606  7,641 

Roununta 6.60S  4,108 

Russia    178.680  178,581 

Soain    5.000  8,7T6 

Turkey   in   Europe 6,000  10,888 

Turkey  in  Asia 6.078  8,840 

Total    520,558  668,817 

NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Belrium    6,000  4,785 

Denmark    18,880  6,871 

France    11.886  8,878 

Germanr    850.808  85^89 

Netherlands    18.014  8.865 

Norway    88.784  18J80 

Sweden    66.806  88,877 

SwitserUnd   18.606  8jl8 

United   Kingdom    267,707  85,881 

Total    668.811  801,85l 
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"The  average  annual  immigration  from  Austria- 
Hungary  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  approxi- 
mately 220,000,  but  under  the  bill  immigration  from 
that  country  would  be  limited  to  167,000  annually,  at 
least  until  the  census  of  1920  afforded  a  new  basis 
for  computation.  Immigration  from  Italy  has  averaged 
207,000  annually,  but  future  immigration  from  that 
country  wotild  be  limited  to  about  134,500,  while 
Greece  would  be  limited  to  lo^ooo  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  about  20,000  in  recent  years.  Ap- 
parently immigration  from  Turkey  would  be  cut  down 
about  one-half.  Of  all  the  principal  sources  of 
southern  and  eastern  European  immigration,  Russia 
alone  would  seem  to  be  little  affected,  as  under  the  pro- 
posed law  173,500  immigrants  could  be  admitted  from 
that  country  annually,  as  compared  with  an  average 
annual  immigration  of  172,500  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

"On  the  other  hand,  western  European  countries  in 
all  probability  wotild  not  be  in  the  least  affected  by 
the  proposed  law.  Germany  has  furnished  an  average 
of  35,000  immigrants  in  recent  years  and  under  the 
proposed  law  could  send  250,000.  The  United  King- 
dom could  send  about  258,000,  but  has  sent  an  aver- 
age of  96,000  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  cases  of 
France,  Belgitim,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  the  margin  is  not  so  large,  but 
it  is  not  believed  that  the  law  would  in  anv  way  affect 
immigration  from  such  countries. 

''It  seems  certain  that  the  proposed  law  would  re- 
strict European  immigration  along  the  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  Immigration  Commission,  and  restrict 
it  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  literacy  test  which  the 
Commission  reconmiended  as  the  most  feasible  single 
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means  of  bringing  about  the  desired  slowing  down  in 
the  movement  of  tmskilled  laborers  from  Europe. 
The  effect  of  the  literacy  test  is  largely  conjectural, 
but  the  method  of  restriction  proposed  by  Senator 
Dillingham  would  confine  the  influx  from  any  one 
country  within  certain  definite  limits.  Moreover,  it 
is  pointed  out  that,  by  putting  a  reasonable  liimt  on 
the  annual  increase  of  population  of  various  non- 
English-speaking  nationalities,  as  proposed  by  the  bin, 
the  possibility  of  properly  assimilating  and  distribu- 
ting the  incoming  hordes  would  be  greatly  increased. 

"'Finally,  it  is  claimed  for  the  new  method  that  it 
will  afford  a  simple  and  effective  method  of  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  immigration  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  desired,  by  simply  changing  the  percentage, 
and  that  the  law  can  be  applied  without  hardship  to 
the  intending  immigrant/' 

Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gtilick  of  the  Commission  on  Rela- 
tions with  Japan,  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  has  developed  this 
percentage  plan  as  a  means  to  the  settlement  of  the 
perplexing  problem  of  Asiatic  immigration.*  He 
claims  that  "'a  new  general  immigration  law  is  needed, 
which  shall  apply  impartially  to  all  races.  We  must 
abandon  all  differential  Asiatic  treatment,  even  as 
regards  immigration.  The  danger  of  an  overwhelming 
Oriental  immigration  can  be  obviated  by  a  general  law 
allowing  a  maximum  annual  immigration  from  any 
land  of  a  certain  fixt  percentage  of  those  from  Aat 
land  already  here  and  naturalized.  The  valid  princi- 
ple on  which  such  a  law  would  rest  is  the  fact  that 
newcomers  from  any  land  enter  and  become  assimi- 
lated to  our  life  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  those 
from  that  land  who  are  already  here.    These  know  the 
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languages^  customs,  and  ideals  of  both  nations.  Con- 
sequently, the  larger  the  number  already  assimilated, 
the  larger  the  number  of  those  who  can  be  wisely  ad- 
mitted year  by  year.  The  same  percentage  rate  would 
permit  of  great  differences  in  actual  numbers  from 
different  lands." 

This  plan,  as  developed  by  Dr.  Gulick,  has  the  un- 
doubted merit  of  bringing  all  races  under  a  general 
scheme  of  restriction,  obviates  special  race  discrimina- 
tion and  is  based  on  citizenship,  which  in  itself  has 
many  advantages.  If  the  problem  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion becomes  very  acute — ^and  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  the  question  is  by  no  means  settied — ^it 
may  well  be  that  legislation  along  these  lines  may  be 
the  solution,  rather  than  the  present  cumbersome 
Asiatic  regulations  in  the  new  immigration  law  re- 
cently passed. 

Chinese  Immigration  Laws  and  Treaties 

During  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  1850-1860, 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  cities  attempted  to  re- 
strict Chinese  immigration,  but  their  regulations  were 
declared  unconstitutional.  Recourse  was  then  had  in 
the  year  1862  to  the  Federal  Government 

The  first  treaty  in  which  emigration  from  China  to 
the  United  States  was  considered  was  the  Burlingame 
treaty,  proclaimed  Jxdy  28,  1868.  Sections  5  and  6 
of  that  treaty  state  the  position  of  the  United  States 
respecting  the  rights  of  Chinese  in  this  country.  The 
inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his 
home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage 
of  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and 
subjects,  respectively,  from  the  one  country  to  the 

*Sm  Appeadix  B  fpr  Doctor  Golick's  plan. 
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Other,  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity  or  trade,  or  as 
permanent  residents,  were  recognized,  but  "'any  otfaer 
than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration"  was  repro- 
bated. The  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  exprest 
in  this  treaty  was  not  poptilar  in  the  Pacific  States, 
however,  and  they  continued  their  efforts  to  secure 
legislation  restricting  the  further  immigration  of  the 
Chinese. 

In  1872  the  legislature  of  California  had  instructed 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  to  urge  the  making 
of  a  new  treaty  with  China,  providing  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  Chinese  subjects,  and  continued 
agitation  finally  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  March  3,  1875.  Besides  prohibiting  the  importa* 
tion  of  women,  especially  Chinese,  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution,  and  the  immigration  of  convicts,  the 
principal  provision  of  the  act  of  1875  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
transporting  into  the  United  States  of  residents  of 
China,  Japan  or  any  oriental  country,  without  their 
free  and  voluntary  consent,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing them  to  a  term  of  service,  was  to  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $2,000.  It  further  provided  that 
any  person  attempting  to  contract  in  this  maimer  to 
supply  coolie  labor  to  another  shotdd  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year 
and  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5;ooo. 

This  important  topic  was  being  almost  continually 
discust  in  Congress  and,  on  November  17,  1880,  a 
treaty  somewhat  more  satisfactory  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  negotiated,  the  article  relating  to  the  limita- 
tion and  suspension  of  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
United  States  being  as  follows: 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States, 
or  their  residence  therein,  affects  or  threatens  to  affect  the 
interests  of  that  country,  or  to  endanger  the  good  order  of 
said  country,  or  of  any  locality  within  the  territory  thereof, 
the  Government  of  China  agrees  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  regulate,  limit  or  suspend  such  coming 
or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it  The  limita* 
tion  or  suspension  shall  be  reasonable,  and  shall  apply  only 
to  Chinese  who  may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers, 
other  classes  not  being  included  in  the  limitations.  Legisla- 
tion taken  in  regard  to  Chinese  laborers  will  be  of  such  a 
character  only  as  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  regulation, 
limitation  or  suspension  of  immigration,  and  immigrants  shall 
not  be  subject  to  personal  maltreatment  or  abuse. 

After  the  treaty  of  1880  was  concluded,  a  bill  to 
execute  certain  stipulations  contained  therein  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House.  As  this  bill  went 
to  the  President  for  approval  it  provided  that  within 
ninety  days  after  its  passage,  and  until  twenty  years 
thereafter,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  should  be 
suspended.  Exception  was  made  to  Chinese  laborers 
who  were  in  the  United  States  on  November  17, 
1880,  and  those  who  should  come  before  the  act  went 
into  effect.  Also  a  complete  system  of  registration, 
certification  and  identification  was  provided.  Skilled 
Chinese  laborers  were  specifically  among  those  ex- 
cluded and  all  State  or  United  States  courts  were  de- 
nied the  right  to  admit  Chinese  to  citizenship.  On 
April  4,  1882,  President  Arthur  returned  the  bill  with 
his  veto,  his  principal  reason  for  refusing  to  sign  it 
being  that  the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting  immigra- 
tion for  twenty  years  was  an  uxu'easonable  suspension 
of  immigration  and,  consequently,  a  breach  of  the 
treaty.  The  features  relating  to  registration  he  also 
dainied  served  no  good  purpose.  Subsequently,  a 
modified  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  altho  con- 
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taining  some  of  the  provisions  objectionable  to  Ae 
President,  he  approved  it  on  May  6,  1882.  This  law 
provided  that  all  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  should  be  suspended  for  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

During  the  next  Congress,  to  prevent  evasions  of 
the  law  through  the  "possible  interpretations  of  words 
'merchants'  and  'travelers,'  together  with  the  notori- 
ous capabilities  of  the  lower  classes  of  Chinese  for 
perjury,"  the  certificates  of  exempt  classes  were  made 
more  elaborate  and  the  word  "merchant"  was  defined 
to  exclude  hucksters,  peddlers,  and  fishermen.  The 
certificates  were  made  the  only  evidence  admissible  to 
establish  a  right  to  reenter.  These  certificates  also 
had  to  be  verified  by  the  United  States  diplomatic 
officer  at  the  port  of  departure.  This  act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

In  1886,  China  of  her  own  accord  proposed  to  [ho- 
hibit  the  emigration  of  her  laborers  to  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  return  of  any  laborers 
who  had  gone  back  to  China.  She  asked  that  n^o- 
tiations  be  entered  into  for  a  treaty  embodying  such 
provisions,  and  one  was  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  on  March  12, 
1888. 

The  treaty  as  signed  provided  that  Chinese  laborers 
should  be  excluded  for  twenty  years.  No  Chinese 
laborer  returning  to  China  was  to  be  allowed  to  vtr 
enter  the  United  States  unless  he  left  a  wife,  child, 
or  parent,  or  property  to  the  value  of  $t,ooo.  To 
avail  himself  of  this  right  he  had  to  return  within  a 
year.  Chinese  subjects  other  than  laborers  had  to  ob- 
tain certificates  of  identification  from  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  at  ports  of  departure 
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As  in  the  earlier  treaty,  the  Chinese  already  lawfully 
residing  here  were  granted  all  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens of  the  most-favored  nations.  Finally,  the  in- 
demnity fund  of  $276,619.75,  which  was  asked  for 
losses  and  injuries  suffered  by  the  Chinese  in  various 
anti-Chinese  riots  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  was  in- 
cluded. Before  ratifying  it  the  Senate  changed  two 
articles  of  the  treaty.  By  the  first,  all  Chinese  labor- 
ers not  then  in  the  United  States,  but  who  held  return 
certificates  under  existing  laws,  were  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter.  The  other  required  the  possession  of 
the  certificate  of  identification  to  insure  entry. 

No  ratification  of  the  treaty  followed,  however,  and 
on  receipt  of  unofficial  reports  that  China  had  rejected 
it.  Congress  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  coming  to 
the  United  States  of  Chinese  laborers.  President 
Cleveland  withheld  his  approval  of  the  bill  for  some 
time,  but  finally,  on  the  refusal  of  China  to  ratify  the 
treaty  unless  the  term  of  years  was  made  shorter,  and 
other  conditions  were  changed,  on  October  i,  1888, 
he  signed  it.  In  his  message  accompanying  the  ap- 
proval. President  Qeveland  justified  his  action,  claim- 
ing that  China's  delay  was  a  breach  of  the  existing 
treaty,  and  such  a  breach  as  justified  Congress  in  legis- 
latively dealing  with  the  matter. 

On  May  5,  1892,  Senator  Dolph,  of  Oregon,  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  that  the  act  of 
May  6,  1882,  should  be  continued  in  force  for  an- 
other ten  years.  All  Chinese  laborers  within  the 
United  States  were  required  to  secure  certificates 
within  one  year,  and  if  any  one  was  found  without 
such  certificate  he  was  to  be  liable  to  deportation. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  that  act  and  one  of 
November  3,  1893,  China  asked  for  the  opening  of 
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negotiations  looking  to  a  new  treaty.  Ncgotiatioos 
were  successful,  and  on  December  8,  1894,  a  treaty 
was  proclaimed  which  provided  for  the  exclusion  of 
all  Chinese  laborers  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Those 
going  back  to  China  were  allowed  to  return  here, 
providing  they  had  a  wife,  child,  or  parent,  or  proper- 
ty worth  $1,000  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Registration  was  still  required.  It  practically  covered 
the  same  grounds  as  existing  legislation,  except  that 
the  act  of  October  i,  1888,  refusing  to  Chinese  labor- 
ers the  right  to  return,  was  repealed. 

After  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  on  July  7,  1898, 
Chinese  immigration  to  these  islands  was  declared  to 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  On 
April  30,  1900,  provision  was  made  for  the  raster- 
ing  of  all  the  Qiinese  in  these  islands,  and  Chinese 
living  there  were  forbidden  to  enter  continental  United 
States. 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  of  1902 

As  the  time  came  for  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  ex- 
clusion provided  by  the  act  of  1892,  interest  in  the 
exclusion  laws  again  became  intense,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  A  Chinese  minister,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  December  10,  1901, 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States,  "urging  an  adjustment  of  the  questions  in- 
volved more  in  harmony  with  the  friendly  relations  of 
the  two  governments."  On  January  16,  1902,  Sen- 
ator Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  coming  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States, 
and  regulating  their  residence  within  her  territories. 
A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Kahn,  of  California.    On  March  26,  1902,  the  Coin- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  Mr.  Kahn's  biU 
with  a  substitute.  Several  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
stricken  out  as  there  was  some  question  as  to  their 
constitutionality.  The  committee  proposed  excluding 
all  Chinese  laborers,  but  wanted  to  avoid  any  dis- 
courtesy or  annoyance  to  genuine  merchants,  students, 
etc.,  on  the  ground  that  this  attitude  was  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  our  commerce  with  China.  It  also 
struck  out  a  clause  forbidding  the  employment  of 
Chinese  on  ships  carrying  the  American  flag  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  because  of  the  injury  that  would  accrue 
to  American  shipping.  Following  in  the  main  the 
committee's  recommendations,  the  bill  passed  the 
House.  The  clause  relating  to  seamen,  however,  was 
restored  and  all  laws  were  extended  to  the  insular  pos- 
sessions. 

In  the  Senate  the  Mitchell  and  Kahn  bills  were  con- 
sidered too  severe,  and  before  passing  that  body  they 
were  amended  by  providing  that  all  existing  laws  be 
reenacted,  and  continue  in  force  until  a  new  treaty 
should  be  negotiated.  Congress  adopted  the  bill 
April  28,  1902,  and  the  President  approved  it  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  of  1904 

Upon  the  refusal  of  China  to  continue  the  treaty 
of  1894  after  1904,  on  April  27,  1904,  Congress 
again  reenacted,  extending  and  continuing  without 
modification,  limitation  or  condition,  all  laws  then  in 
force  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  inconsistent  with 
treaty  obligations. 

All  legislation  was  extended  to  insular  posses- 
sions, and  Chinese  immigration  from  these  islands  to 
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continental  United  States,  or  from  one  group  to  an- 
other, was  prohibited,  altho  moving  from  island  to  is- 
land of  the  same  group  was  allowed.  Certificates  of 
residence  were  also  required  in  the  insular  possessions. 
This  law  of  1904  is  still  in  force. 

Legislation  Relative  to  Japanese  Laborers 

During  1906  the  question  of  Japanese  immigratioo 
became  acute,  and  the  Pacific  States  demanded  ex- 
clusion legislation  for  the  Japanese  of  the  same  sort 
as  existed  for  the  Chinese.  This  was  finally  settled 
in  the  passport  provision  inserted  in  the  immigration 
law  of  February  20,  1907.  This  provision  authorized 
the  President  to  refuse  admission  to  any  aliens  mak- 
ing use  of  passports  to  the  insular  possessions,  to 
the  Canal  Zone,  or  to  any  other  country  than  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  President,  in  his  procla- 
mation of  March  14,  1907,  availed  himself  of  this 
provision,  and  excluded  "J^P^^^se  or  Korean  labor- 
ers, skilled  or  unskilled,  who  have  received  passports 
to  go  to  Mexico,  Canada,  or  Hawaii,  and  come  there- 
from." To  give  this  full  force,  an  understandii^ 
with  Japan  was  reached  that  the  existing  policy  of 
discouraging  the  emigration  of  her  subjects  to  this 
country  should  be  continued.  This  agreement,  by 
which  the  two  governments  cooperate  to  secure  an 
effective  enforcement  of  the  regulation,  contemplates 
that  the  Japanese  Grovernment  shall  issue  passports  to 
continental  United  States  only  to  such  of  its  subjects 
as  are  non-laborers,  or  are  latx)rers  who,  in  coming  to 
the  continent,  seek  to  resume  a  formerly  acquired 
domicile,  to  join  a  parent,  wife,  or  children  residing 
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there,  or  to  assume  active  control  of  an  already  pos- 
sest  interest  in  a  farming  enterprise  in  this  country. 
This  agreement,  on  February  25,  1920,  was  extended 
to  picture-brides. 

The  California  Alien  Land-Holding  Legislation 

In  April,  19 13,  there  was  introduced  into  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  a  bill  restricting  rigidly  the  holding 
of  land,  through  either  purchase  or  lease,  by  aliens, 
and  especially  by  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  under 
the  United  States  naturalization  laws.  The  Japanese 
Government  considered  that  this  was  aimed  especially 
at  the  Japanese,  and  through  Viscount  Chinda,  the 
Japanese  ambassador,  earnest  protest  was  made. 
President  Wilson,  in  consequence,  telegraphed  Gover- 
nor Johnson  asking  that  action  be  delayed  until  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bryan,  could  visit  California 
and  lay  before  the  legislature  the  international  aspects 
of  the  case,  hoping  that  then  a  law  might  be  framed 
which  would  "leave  untouched  the  international  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States."  After  Secretary 
Bryan's  visit,  a  new  bill  was  framed  which,  it  was 
thought,  recognized  fully  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
existing  between  Japan  and  tihe  United  States.  This 
bill,  however,  which  shortly  afterward  became  law, 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Japanese  Government.  The 
protests  stated  that  the  legislation  was  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory, inconsistent  with  treaty  provisions,  and 
not  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  friendship  upon  which  the  relations  of  the 
two  nations  depend.  In  making  these  protests,  the 
Japanese  Government  left  the  situation  as  it  was,  but 
always  with  the  possibility  of  taking  the  question 
up  again  diplomatically.* 

*  In  Appendix  D  will  be  fonnd  the  text  of  the  ip^o  CtHfomU  law. 
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A  similar  law  even  more  drastic  has  been  passed  in 
Arizona.  In  Washington  the  ownership  of  lands, 
excluding  mineral  lands  or  those  necessary  for  didr 
development,  by  aliens  who  have  not  declared  didr 
intention  to  become  citizens  is  prohibited,  except  when 
acquired  by  inheritance,  by  mortgage,  or  in  coUecting 
a  debt.  In  Wisconsin  non-resident  aliens  can  not 
acquire  by  purchase  more  than  three  htmdred  and 
twenty  acres.  Such  laws  are  common  in  foreign 
countries,  and  no  one  questions  the  right  of  a  coun* 
try  to  make  such  restrictions. 

In  order  to  meet  the  evasions  on  the  part  of 
Orientals  in  California  of  the  1913  Alien  Land  Law, 
a  new  act  was  passed  by  the  people  of  the  State  in 
1920.  The  19 1 3  law  did  not  prevent  American-bom 
Japanese  children  from  acquiring  land.  The  parents 
in  such  cases  bought  the  land  in  the  name  of  the 
children  and  acted  as  guardians.  The  Japanese  also 
evaded  the  law  through  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions, 51  per  cent  of  the  stock  being  held  by  an 
American  acting  as  a  trustee  or  dummy  for  the 
Japanese.  The  1920  law  is  aimed  specifically  at  such 
practises. 

The  'Administration  of  the  Lavj 

The  general  administration  of  the  immigration 
service  has  been  placed  by  Congress  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration.  His  of- 
ficial status  is  that  of  a  bureau  chief  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Final  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department.  The  Commissioner- 
General  is  represented  at  the  important  ports  of  entry 
by  a  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  who  has  charge 
of  the  immigrant  station,  and  a  number  of  inspectors. 
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Hie  iixunigrant  station  in  New  York  is  the  largest, 
and  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  administration  and  inspection  of  incoming 
aliens.  The  immigrant  inspectors,  with  the  health 
officials,  board  incoming  vessels  carrying  aliens.  The 
steerage  passengers,  together  with  any  aliens  in  the 
ship's  hospital,  are  transferred  by  barges  to  Ellis 
Island,  the  sick  aliens  being  sent  to  the  immigrant 
hospital.  The  other  aliens  are  first  required  to  pass 
in  single  file  before  two  surgeons  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  who  simultaneously  make  a  double  ex- 
amination, one  into  the  general  physical  condition  of 
the  alien,  the  other  for  signs  of  trachoma.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  about  an  immigrant's  physical  or  mental 
condition,  he  is  detained  for  a  more  rigid  examina- 
tion. The  women  are  examined  separately  by  matrons. 
Any  pregnant  woman  is  held  for  a  special  examina- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  she  is  liable  to  become  a 
public  charge. 

After  the  physical  test,  those  who  successfully  pass 
are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  their  names 
on  the  ship's  manifests,  and  are  then  passed  in  single 
file  before  other  inspectors  for  further  examination. 
These  inspectors  ask  the  same  questions  which  the 
immigrants  were  required  to  answer  in  filling  out  the 
manifest  for  the  ship's  officers,  and  make  note  in  red 
ink  of  any  discrepancies  in  their  replies.  The  immi- 
grant is  also  required  to  show  the  money  he  has  in 
his  possession.  Any  persons  concerning  whose  status 
the  inspectors  have  a  doubt,  are  detained.  The  others 
are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates,  where  they  can 
buy  tickets  to  their  final  destination,  or  receive  assist- 
ance in  finding  relatives  and  friends. 

The  aliens  who  have  been  detained  are  required 
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to  appear  before  Boards  of  Special  Inquiry,  a^ypointed 
by  the  Commissioner-General.  They  consist  of  three 
inspectors,  the  decisions  of  two  being  final.  An  ^ 
peal  may  be  taken  from  these  boards  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  port,  from  him  to  the  Commissioner- 
General,  and  from  the  Commissioner-General  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  President  may,  of  course, 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  review  any  case.  The  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board  of  Special  Inquiry  are  private, 
but  a  complete  copy  is  made  of  the  record.  In  case  of 
appeal,  the  record  goes  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
port,  and  the  detained  immigrant  appears  before  him 
in  person.  After  the  Commissioner  renders  his  deci- 
sion, the  papers  in  the  case  are  sent  to  Washington  and 
placed  on  file. 

Immigrants  detained  because  of  special  inquiries 
or  appeals,  are  maintained  by  the  Government  at 
the  expense  of  the  steamship  companies.  Those 
who  are  to  be  deported  are  held  until  the  vessel  od 
which  they  came  is  ready  for  its  return  voyage. 
Diseased  aliens  are  treated  in  the  immigrant  hospi- 
tal on  Ellis  Island  until  the  time  for  their  return  to 
their  native  countries.  In  the  case  of  contagioos 
diseases  which  are  not  dangerous,  or  other  curable 
diseases,  when  the  alien  intends  joining  a  husband  or 
wife  in  this  country,  he  or  she  is  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  hospital  tmtil  a  cure  is  effected. 

INSPECTION  ON  LAND  BORDERS 

On  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  inspectors 
are  placed  on  all  trains  entering  the  United  States,  at 
ferries,  and  near  the  principal  roads,  so  that  proper 
inspection  may  be  ntiade  to  exclude  disqualified  per- 
sons.   The  procedure  followed,  including  the  work  of 
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jrtiysidans  and  of  Boards  of  Inquiry  in  doubtful 
cases,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  followed  at 
sea  ports,  and  similar  appeals  lie  to  the  authorities 
in  Washii^on. 

The  law  requiring  the  steamship  companies  to  re- 
turn debarred  immigrants  free  of  charge  to  the  coun- 
try of  embarkation,  has  led  to  a  careful  medical  in- 
spection by  the  companies  at  the  port  of  embarkation. 
This  examination  is  usually  made  by  physicians  of  the 
home  country  employed  by  the  steamship  companies, 
or  by  the  ship's  doctor.  In  the  most  important  ports 
of  Italy — ^Naples,  Palermo,  and  Messina — ^by  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  countries,  special  exam- 
iners of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service  have  been  detailed  for  the  work. 
Tho  their  reports  are  unofficial,  the  companies,  of 
course,  always  accept  them.  In  other  countries  and 
ports  the  American  consul  sometimes  recommends  an 
examiner,  who  is  paid  by  the  steamship  company. 
In  some  instances  the  company  has  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination made  at  the  place  of  purchase  of  the  ticket 
before  the  would-be  emigrant  leaves  his  home.  These 
measures  are  very  helpful  in  preventing  needless  ex- 
pense and  often  great  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
emigrant,  and  they  ought  to  be  everywhere  adopted. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  enormous  difficulties  of  a  just,  humane,  and 
still  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  appear  when  one 
considers  that  at  the  port  of  New  York  sometimes 
thousands  of  immigrants  are  admitted  in  one  day; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  much  time  to  each  doubt- 
ful case;  and  that  the  cases  themselves  are  often  of 
extreme  complexity,   involving  judgment  of  health, 
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of  character,  of  purpose,  of  future  promise.  Often 
on  account  of  the  defects  of  a  single  member,  the  law 
commands  the  separation  of  a  family,  or  the  turning 
back  of  all  its  members  from  what  has  been  to  them  a 
land  of  promise.  At  times  the  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  law  means  the  public  disgrace  of  one  who  to  his 
family  and  the  world  at  large  has  borne  hitheito  a 
good  reputation,  and  whose  exposure  would  seem  to 
work  only  injury  to  all.  Sometimes  even  the  d^ 
cision  to  reject  what  the  law  requires,  seems  little  else 
than  the  death  warrant  of  the  applicant. 

For  officials  vested  with  such  responsibilities,  the 
immigration  service  should  demand  and  pay  for  men  of 
ability,  training,  and  the  highest  character. 


XIX 

RXMBDIBS 

Pew  New  Laws  Needed 

From  the  discussion  in  the  preceding  chapters  it 
appears  that  in  many  directions  our  immigration  laws 
are  satisfactory,  and  are  administered  with  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  of  efficiency.  On  some  few,  but  extreme- 
ly important  matters,  however,  further  legislation  or 
some  changes  in  the  administrative  methods  seem  de- 
sirable. 

It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  as  has  been  stated  in  preceding 
chapters,  that  the  health  of  our  country  is  fairly  well 
protected  along  all  lines  affected  by  immigration,  with 
the  exception  of  the  diseased  alien  seamen,  who, 
owing  to  the  laxity  of  our  laws  regarding  the  inspec- 
tion of  seamen,  frequently  bring  contagious  or  loath- 
some diseases  into  this  country. 

There  seems  little  need  of  further  legislation  to 
exclude  paupers  or  those  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge.  The  present  rather  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
laws — as  shown  by  the  customs  regarding  certain 
classes  of  inmiigrants,  such  as  the  Hindus,  who  are 
held  likely  to  become  public  charges,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  are  physically  or  mentally  weak,  but  be- 
cause of  the  race  prejudice  against  them — is  likely  to 
prevent  any  serious  danger  from  this  source. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  desirable  that  more 
effective  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  further 

4fl(S 
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admissions  of  immoral  persons  and  of  criminak,  both 
those  coming  as  immigrants  and  as  passengers  on  our 
steamers,  and  especially,  perhaps,  those  coming  as 
alien  seamen,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  coun- 
try by  desertion.  .  .  .  The  bill  of  191 7  un- 
doubtedly did  much  to  correct  these  evils. 

The  chapter  on  congestion  in  our  great  cities,  and 
still  worse  in  some  of  our  mining  and  manufacturing 
centers,  makes  clear  the  need  of  making  better  pro- 
vision for  the  distribution  into  the  smaller  towns,  and 
especially  into  the  agricultural  districts,  of  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  immigrants. 

INDUSTRIAL   CONDITIONS  DEMAND  RESTRICTION 

Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  than  any 
legislation  along  these  lines  is  the  necessity  of  further 
restriction  on  account  of  our  present  industrial  con- 
ditions. As  has  clearly  appeared  from  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  the  great  increase  of  immigration  of 
late  years  has  been  such  that  there  has  been  beyond 
doubt  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  industrial  laborers.  As, 
according  to  the  so-called  Gresham  law  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  monetary  circulating  medium,  a 
poorer  currency  tends  to  drive  out  a  better  one,  so 
among  the  wage-earning  classes  in  any  community,  as 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King  has  pointed  out,  a  like  prin- 
ciple is  found.  The  wage-earners  with  the  lowest 
standard  of  living,  even  tho  they  are  somewhat  less 
efficient,  tend  strongly  to  replace  the  more  ambitious 
workers  with  higher  standards,  and  employers  nat- 
urally hire  the  cheaper  workmen,  tho,  in  the  long 
run,  the  community  may  be  injured.* 

*  This  statement  regarding  industrial  conditions  bolds  today.  A  hfie 
influx  of  aliens  under  the  present  economic  situation  would  only  briaf 
about  many  results  detrimental  to  the  standard  of  living  in  this  coootiy. 
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Such  a  result  is  not  merely  detrimental  to  our 
own  people,  but  any  lowering  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country  could  not  fail  to  have  a  depress- 
ing effect  in  other  sections  of  the  world.  It  is,  there- 
fore, extremely  desirable  that  this  result  be  prevented  ; 
and  the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  of  guarding 
against  this  evil  seems  to  be  the  adoption  of  further 
restrictions  upon  immigration,  even  tho  it  may  not  be 
necessary  that  such  restrictions  be  maintained  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  Every  stimulus  should  be 
given  to^  the  forces  which  tend  toward  the  better 
assimilation  of  the  immigrant 


Recommendations  of  the  Immigration  Commission 

As  a  recent  brief  summary  of  the  main  points 
which  should  be  considered  in  the  way  of  further 
legislation,  there  are  printed  here  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Immigration  Commission: 

MAJORmr  REPORT 

Principles  of  Legislation 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  the  Commission  is  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  in  framing  legislation  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  the  following  principles: 

1.  While  the  American  people,  as  in  the  past,  welcome  the 
opprest  of  other  lands,  care  should  be  taken  that  immigration 
be  such  both  in  quality  and  quantity  as  not  to  make  too  diffi- 
cult tbe  process  of  assimilation. 

2.  Since  the  existing  law  and  further  special  legislation 
recommended  in  this  report  deal  with  the  physically  and 
morally  unfit,  further  general  legislation  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  should  be  based  primarily  upon  economic 
or  business  considerations  touching  the  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  people. 
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3.  The  measure  of  the  rational,  healthy  devdopment  of  a 
country  is  not  the  extent  of  its  investment  of  capital,  its  out- 
put of  products,  or  its  exports  and  imports,  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  economic  opportunity  afforded  to  the  atizcs 
dependent  upon  employment  for  his  material,  mental,  and 
moral  development. 

4.  The  development  of  business  may  be  brought  about  by 
means  which  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the  wage- 
earners.  A  slow  expansion  of  industry  which  would  permit 
the  adaptation  and  assimilation  of  the  incoming  labor  supply 
is  preferable  to  a  very  rapid  industnal  expansion  whkh 
results  in  the  immigration  of  laborers  of  low  standards  and 
efficiency,  who  imperil  the  American  standard  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

CRIMX 

The  Commission  agrees  that, 

I.  To  protect  the  United  States  more  effectively  against 
the  immigration  of  criminal  and  certain  other  debarred 
classes — 

(a)  Aliens  convicted  of  serious  crimes  within  a  period  of 
five  years  after  admission  should  be  deported  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  House  bill  20980,  Sixty-first  Congress; 
second  session. 

(6)  Under  the  provisions  of  section  39  of  the  immigration 
act  of  February  20,  1907,  the  President  should  appoint  com- 
missioners to  make  arrangements  with  such  countries  as  have 
adequate  police  records  to  supply  emigrants  with  copies  of 
such  records,  and  that  thereafter  immigrants  from  such  coun- 
tries should  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  only  upon  the 
production  of  proper  certificates  showing  an  absence  of  coa- 
victions  for  excludable  crimes. 

ALIEN    SEAMEN 

(c)  So  far  as  practicable  the  immigration  laws  shocdd  be 
so  amended  as  to  be  made  applicable  to  alien  seamen. 

ALIEN   PAUPESS  SHOXH^D  BE  DXPOITXD 

{d)  Any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  within  three 
years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country  should  be  subject  to 
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deportation  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  CommtTcc 
and  Labor. 

WHrrS  SLAVES 

2.  Sufficient  appropriation  should  be  regularly  made  to 
enforce  vigorously  the  provisions  of  the  laws  previously 
recommended  by  the  Commission  and  enacted  by  G)ngress 
regarding  the  importation  of  women  for  immoral  purposes. 

STEERAGE 

3.  As  the  new  statute  relative  to  steerage  conditions  took 
effect  so  recently  as  January  i,  1909,  and  as  the  most  modern 
steerage  fully  complies  with  all  that  is  demanded  under  the 
law,  the  Commission's  only  recommendation  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  a  statute  be  immediately  enacted  providing  for 
the  placing  of  government  officials,  both  men  and  women,  on 
vessels  carrying  third-class  or  steerage  passengers  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  protection  of  the  immigrant. 
The  system  inaugurated  by  the  Commission  of  sending  in- 
vestigators in  the  steerage  in  the  guise  of  immigrants  should 
be  continued  at  intervals  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

BOAIDS  OF  SPECIAL   INQUIRY — ^ASSISTANT-SECRETARY   OF 

COIIIIERCE  AND  LABOR 

4.  To  strengthen  the  certainty  of  just  and  humane  decisions 
of  doubtful  cases  at  ports  of  entry  it  is  recommended — 

That  section  25  of  the  immigration  act  of  1907  be  amended 
to  provide  that  boards  of  special  inquiry  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  that  they 
should  be  composed  of  men  whose  ability  and  training  qualify 
them  for  the  performance  of  judicial  functions;  that  the 
provisions  compelling  their  hearings  to  be  separate  and  apart 
from  the  public  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  office  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
assist  in  reviewing  such  appeals  be  created. 

5.  To  protect  the  immigrant  against  exploitation;  to  dis- 
courage sending  savings  abroad;  to  encourage  permanent 
residence  and  naturalization ;  and  to  seoire  better  diistribution 
of  alien  immigrants  throughout  the  country — 
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PKOTSCTXON  (V  IlIlfXGSANT 

(a)  The  States  should  enact  laws  strictly  regulating  imoii- 
grant  banks. 

(6)  Proper  State  legislation  should  be  enacted  for  the 
regulation  of  employment  agencies. 

(c)  Since  numerous  aliens  make  it  their  business  to  keep 
immigrants  from  influences  that  may  tend  toward  their  as- 
similation and  naturalization  as  American  citizens  with  the 
purpose  of  using  their  funds,  of  encouraging  investment  of 
their  savings  abroad,  and  their  return  to  their  home  land, 
aliens  who  attempt  to  persuade  immigrants  not  to  become 
American  citizens  should  be  made  subject  to  deportation. 

DISTRIBtmON 

{d)  Since  the  distribution  of  the  thrifty  immigrant  to 
sections  of  the  country  where  he  may  secure  a  permanent 
residence    to    the    best    advantage,    and    especially    where 
he  may  invest  his  savings  in  farms  or  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  is  most  desirable,  the  Division  of  Informaticm  in 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  cooperate  with  States  desiring  immigrant 
settlers;  and  information  concerning  the  opportunities  for 
settlement  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  immigrants 
in  industrial  centers  who  have  been  here  for  some  time  and 
who  might  be  thus  induGcd  to  invest  their  savings  in  this 
country  and  become  permanent  agricultural  settlers.    The 
division  might  also  secure  and  furnish  to  all  laborers  alike 
information  showing  opportunities  for  permanent  empby* 
ment  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
economic  conditions  in  such  places. 

6.  One  of  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  1907 
reads  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  TO  CONTRACT  LABOR  LAW 

And  provided  further.  That  skilled  labor  may  be  impoflAl 
if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  thb 
country. 

Instances  occasionally  arise,  especially  in  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  in  the  United  States,  where  labor  of  the 
kind  desired.  onemptoytBd,  can  not  be  ItifuA  in  thii  osuntiy 
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and  it  becomes  necessary  to  import  such  labor.  Under  the 
law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  no  authority 
to  determine  the  questions  of  the  necessity  for  importing  such 
labor  in  advance  of  the  importation,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  an  amendment  to  the  law  be  adopted  by  adding  to  the 
clause  cited  above  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the  question 
of  the  necessity  of  importing  such  skilled  labor  in  any  par- 
ticular instance  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  upon  the  application  of  any  person  inter- 
ested prior  to  any  action  in  that  direction  by  such  person; 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  an  investigation  into 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

ORIENTAL    IIIIIIGRATION 

7.  The  general  policy  adopted  by  Congress  in  1882  of  ex- 
cluding^ Chinese  laborers  should  be  continued. 

The  question  of  Japanese  and  Korean  immigration  should 
be  permitted  to  stand  without  further  legislation  so  long  as 
the  present  method  of  restriction  proves  to  be  effective. 

An  understanding  should  be  reached  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment whereby  East  Indian  laborers  would  be  effectively 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  United  States. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    RESTRICTION 

8.  The  investigations  of  the  Commission  show  an  over- 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  in  basic  industries  to  an  extent 
which  indicates  an  oversupply  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  as  a  whole,  a  condition  which  demands 
legislation  restricting  the  further  admission  of  such  unskilled 
labor. 

It  18  desirable  in  making  the  restriction  that — 

(a)  A  sufficient  number  be  debarred  to  produce  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  present  supply  of  unskilled  labor. 

(b)  As  far  as  possible,  the  aliens  excluded  should  be  those 
who  come  to  this  country  with  no  intention  to  become  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  even  to  maintain  a  permanent  residence  here, 
but  merely  to  save  enough,  by  the  adoption,  if  necessary,  of 
low  standards  of  living,  to  return  permanently  to  their  home 
cuuntry.  Such  persons  are  usually  men  unaccompanied  by 
wives  or  children. 
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(c)  As  far  as  possible  the  aliens  excluded  should  also  be 
those  who,  by  reason  of  their  personal  qualities  or  habits, 
would  least  readily  be  assimilated  or  would  make  the  least 
desirable  citizens. 

MXTHODS   OF   SESHUCnON 

The  following  methods  of  restricting  immigration  have 
been  suggested: 

(a)  The  exclusion  of  those  unable  to  read  or  write  in 
some  language. 

(6)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  each  race  arriviDg 
each  year  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average  of  that  race 
arriving  during  a  given  period  of  years. 

(c)  The  exclusion  of  unskilled  laborers  unaccompanied  by 
wives  or  families. 

(d)  The  limitation  of  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
annually  at  any  port. 

(e)  The  material  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  immigrant  at  the  port  of 
arrival. 

(/)  The  material  increase  of  the  head  tax. 

{g)  The  levy  of  the  head  tax  so  as  to  make  a  marked  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  men  with  families. 

All  these  methods  would  be  effective  in  one  way  or  an- 
other in  securing  restrictions  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A 
majority  of  the  Commission  favor  the  reading  and  writing 
test  as  the  most  feasible  single  method  of  restricting  unde- 
sirable immigration. 

The  G>mmission  as  a  whole  recommends  restriction  as 
demanded  by  economic,  moral,  and  social  considerations,  for- 
nishes  in  its  report  reasons  for  such  restriction,  and  points 
out  methods  by  which  Coi^^ss  can  attain  the  desired  result 
if  its  judgment  coincides  with  that  of  the  Commission. 

VIEWS   OF  THE   MINOUTY 

I  recognize  the  great  value  of  the  work  of  the  Inunigration 
Commission  and  unite  in  the  conclusions,  so  far  as  they 
are  based  on  the  reports,  whether  they  coincide  with  my  per- 
sonal and  previously  formed  opinions  or  not 

A  slowing  down  of  the  present  rate  of  the  immigration  of 
unakilled  labor  is  justified  by  the  report,  and  acconUng  to  the 
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report,  restriction  should  be  limited  to  unmsuried  male  aliens 
or  married  aliens  unaccompanied  by  their  wives  and  families. 
The  reports  show  that  in  the  main  the  present  immigrants  are 
not  criminal,  pauper,  insane,  or  seekers  of  charity  in  so  great 
a  degree  as  their  predecessors.  The  educational  test  proposed 
is  a  selective  test  for  which  no  logical  argument  can  be  based 
on  the  report  As  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  finally 
adopted,  within  a  half  hour  of  the  time  when,  under  the  law, 
it  must  be  filed,  there  is  no  time  for  the  preparation  of  an 
elaborate  dissent.  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  can  not  fully 
agree  with  the  remainder  of  the  Commission,  and  if  time  per- 
mitted I  would  point  out  the  many  excellent  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  report,  some  of  my  own  suggestion.  My  main 
ground  of  dissent  is  the  specific  recommendation  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  educational  test,  tho  there  are  other  instances 
in  which  it  has  not  my  full  approval. 

William  S.  Bxnnxt. 


Discussion  of  Proposed  Legislation 

Few  people  will  question  the  general  principles  laid 
down  by  the  Immigration  Commission  as  a  basis  for 
further  legislation. 

RELIGIOUS   AND    POLITICAL   REFUGEES 

The  chief  objection  raised  at  the  present  time 
against  further  restrictive  measures  has  come  from 
the  Jews,  who  fear  that  any  restrictive  measure  will 
tend  to  keep  many  of  their  people,  especially  those  in 
Russia,  under  conditions  of  political  and  religious 
oppression.  The  answer  to  such  an  objection,  of 
course,  is  found  in  the  first  principle  laid  down,  which 
makes  it  clear  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion, as  well  as  of  most  other  enlightened  citizens, 
the  United  States  should  remain  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the  opprest,  whether 
such  oppression  be  political  or  religious.     Any  re- 
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strictive  measure  should  contain  a  provision  maldiig 
an  exception  of  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand^  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  administration  of  such  an  exception  to  a  re- 
strictive measure  would  prove  extremely  difficult  in 
practise.  There  are  many  extremists  in  religion  and 
politics  who  might  easily  feel  themselves  opprest*  even 
tho  the  great  majority  of  citizens  beheve  that  their 
activities  and  beliefs  are  detrimental  to  the  public 
welfare.  We  have  in  our  own  country,  in  the  case 
of  the  Mormons,  and  of  certain  extreme  believers  in 
Giristian  Science,  not  to  mention  others,  examples  of 
people  of  this  type.  But,  whatever  the  difficulties  the 
administration  might  encounter,  we  clearly  ought  not 
to  close  our  doors  against  those  whom  the  common 
opinion  of  the  world  would  consider  really  the  sub- 
jects of  oppression. 

THE  DEUNQUENTS 

The  recommendations  of  the  Immigration  Gnnmis- 
sion  to  restrict  more  carefully  the  immigration  of 
criminals,  paupers,  or  the  immoral,  need  practically 
no  comment.  Public  opinion  seems  to  be  absolutely 
convinced  regarding  the  desirability  of  the  exclusion 
of  these  persons,  and  the  measures  suggested  by  the 
Immigration  Commission  having,  the  most  of  them, 
become  law,  the  other  suggestions  are  not  likely  to 
meet  with  serious  opposition. 

BOARDS    OF    SPECIAL    INQUIRY 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  doubtful  cases  which 
are  found  at  our  ports  of  entry  be  treated  with  great 
consideration.  Thousands  of  immigrants  every  year 
come  before  the  Boards  of  Special  Inquiry,  the  de- 
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dsions  of  which  must  either,  on  the  one  hand,  bring 
great  disappointment  to  the  immigrant,  often  separa- 
tion of  families,  frequently  loss  of  property,  or  even 
physical  suffering,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  must  result  in 
the  admission  into  this  country  of  people  whose  influ- 
ence is  likely  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  its  welfare. 
In  the  decision  of  crucial  cases  touching  thus  the 
deepest  sentiments  of  humanity,  all  prejudice  should 
be  swept  aside  and  the  law  should  be  administered 
humanely,  tho  firmly.  To  bring  about  these  results, 
the  Government  ought  to  provide  much  more  liberally 
than  it  does  at  present  for  the  appointment  of  in- 
spectors of  the  highest  training  and  of  rare  personal 
qualities,  even  tho  the  expense  be  very  considerably 
heightened,  both  on  account  of  an  increase  in  salaries 
and  in  the  number  of  Boards  of  Inquiry,  so  that  more 
time  might  be  given  to  individual  cases. 

ANOTHER    ASSISTANT-SECRETARY    OF    COMMERCE    AND 

LABOR 

Furthermore,  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  an  additional  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  be  appointed,  to  assist  in  reviewing  appeals 
from  the  Boards  of  Inquiry,  was  very  important  when 
made.  Since  that  date  the  new  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  created,  and  to  it  has  been  assigned  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration.  Tho  the  form  of  the  recommendation 
would  be  changed,  it  is  still  desirable  that  in  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington  a  high  official  be  designated,  prac- 
tically all  of  whose  time  can  be  devoted  to  a  careful 
consideration  of  appealed  immigration  cases.  When 
one  considers  that  from  the  immigrants  themselves, 
through  the  head  tax,  all  the  money  required  for 
these  reforms,  and  much  more,  is  collected,  there 
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ought  to  be  little  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  Congns 
in  making  sufficient  provision. 

EXPLOITATION  AND  ASSIMILATION 

Emphasis  also  should  be  laid  upon  the  recommen- 
dations which  are  intended  to  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  immigrants,  and  to  encourage  the  permanent  resi- 
dence and  naturalization  of  those  immigrants  who  art 
admitted.  We  wish  those  of  the  best  quality,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  the  best  citizens,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  those  who  come  here  with  that  intent 
should  be  prepared  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  the 
new  duties  of  citizenship. 

Especial  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  meas- 
ures that  are  now  taken  by  many  private  associations, 
as  well  as  by  the  Division  of  Information  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration,  to  further  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation of  the  immigrant.  Everything  that  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  assisting  immigrants  of  the  better  type 
to  invest  their  savings  in  the  rural  districts,  and  thus 
to  relieve  the  overcrowded  conditions  of  cities,  should 
be  done. 

The  Government  might  well,  also,  cooperate  in 
every  possible  way  with  the  educational  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  different  States,  and  by  private  asso- 
ciations that  are  now  conducting  evening  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  American  history,  American  govern- 
ment, the  duties  of  citizens  and  similar  subjects  as 
well  as  the  English  language  and  studies  calculated  to 
enable  the  immigrant  more  easily  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
The  Government  might,  also,  manifest  its  sympathy 
for  the  immigrants  in  the  severe  conditions  which 
they  often  meet  on  their  first  arrival  in  this  country, 
by  more  direct  care  in  protecting  them  against  board- 
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ing-house  keepers,  hackmen,  runners,  and  others  who 
try  to  defraud  them  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
Already  something  in  this  direction  is  done.  The 
work  should  be  extended  as  far  as  is  practicable.  Too 
much  emphasis  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  receiving  the 
immigrant  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness 
which  will  tend  to  strengthen  his  sense  of  civic  and 
social  obligation. 

ORIENTAL  IMMIGRATION 

In  the  chapter  on  Oriental  Immigration  the  dis- 
cussion was  perhaps  made  complete  enough  so  that 
no  further  argument  is  necessary  to  Justify  the  Gov- 
ernment in  continuing  our  present  policy  of  the  re- 
striction of  oriental  immigration,  tho  the  form  of 
selection  may  well  be  modified,  so  as  not  to  wound 
the  national  susceptibilities  of  any  people.  The 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Straus,  when  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  that  all  be  admitted  ''except 
laborers"  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Much  more  effort  should  be  made  by  thoughtful 
individuals,  as  well  as  by  the  Government,  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  racial  problem  in  immi- 
gration and  to  set  it  forth  in  its  true  light.  When 
the  problem  is  properly  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  restriction  of  immigration  on  racial  grounds  is  no 
cause  for  hostile  or  pven  for  aggrieved  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  races  excluded.  Such  a  policy  of  exclusion 
carries  an  implication  of  inferiority  no  more  than  one 
of  superiority.  It  merely  recognizes  a  difference  in 
races  and  a  lack  of  readiness  to  assimilate.  There  is 
no  real  and  complete  amalgamation  of  races  without 
intermarriage.  Races  that  do  not  readily  intermarry 
seldom  dwell  together  in  amity,  unless  one  of  them 
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readily  assumes  the  position  of  a  subject  or  a  senrfle 
caste.  Such  a  caste  is  not  desirable  in  a  free  country. 
A  race,  like  the  Japanese,  that  will  not  be  servile  and 
yet  will  not  mix  by  intermarriage  is  sure  to  create  diffi- 
culty in  social  life.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case, 
perhaps,  but  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  the  exjperi^ice 
of  the  world  seems  to  justify  the  statement.  Witness 
for  one  example  the  experiences  of  the  Jews  in  nearly 
all  countries  from  the  days  of  the  Middle  Ages  down. 
And  no  one  who  knows  the  Jews  considers  them  in- 
ferior to  any  other  race,  either  physically  or  mentally, 
morally  or  religiously.  In  sudi  countries  as  Russia 
and  Austria  it  is  frankly  said  that  the  hostility  to  the 
Jews  is  felt  because  of  their  mental  superiority,  which 
enables  them  to  exploit  the  weaker  natives.  Similar 
control  of  the  Chinese  by  the  Dutch  in  Java  is  for  the 
same  reason — to  protect  the  weak  and  less  able  Malay 
native  from  exploitation  by  the  abler  Chinese. 

This  country  wants  no  other  race  problem.  The  negro 
problem  is  enough.  Many  fear  that  a  Jewish  problem 
threatens  for  a  different  reason.  They  wish  to  take 
no  risks  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  or  Hindu  racial 
problem.  The  feeling  is  rather  one  of  fear  and 
prudence  than  of  hostility  or  contempt 

CONTRACT   LABOR  LAW 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  than  any  of  these 
questions  is  that  of  protecting  our  industrial  condi- 
tions. It  seems  probable  that  in  some  cases  our  gov- 
ernment has  emphasized  too  strongly  our  contract 
labor  law,  so  that  individuals  whose  service  in  special 
lines  of  employment  would  be  distinctly  beneficial  to 
the  country,  have  been  excluded.  Moreover,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  danger  of  importing  men  specifically  as 
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Strike-breakers,  or  under  such  conditions  that  they 
would  tend  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  our  skilled  workers  and  the  steady  elevation 
of  the  standards  of  living  among  such  classes,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  the  immigrants  coming  to 
this  country  should  arrive  with  some  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  occupations  which  they  are  to  enter;  and 
their  coming  under  contract,  instead  of  being  a  detri- 
ment, would  be  a  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned.  Be- 
yond doubt,  there  are  very  many  evasions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  the  spirit  of  our  contract  labor  law.  If  it 
were  possible  so  to  amend  the  law  as  to  prevent  our 
immigrants  from  being  used  as  a  means  of  expressing 
American  wage-earners,  a  decided  modification  of  this 
law  would  be  advisable. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  some  change  be  made 
so  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  determine  in 
advance  the  exceptions  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands; 
and  it  seems  proper  that  some  extension  in  the  ad- 
mitted classes  be  made,  while  maintaining  strictly  the 
principle  of  preventing  importation  which  could  prove 
detrimental  to  wage-earners.  The  plan  proposed  in 
the  Dillingham  bill  would  probably  prove  satisfactory 
and  would  not  lead  to  abuse. 

GENERAL  RESTRICTIONS 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  further  general 
restriction  of  immigration,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Immigration 
Commission  concerning  the  demand  for  labor.  The 
point  should  be  again  recalled  that  a  demand  for  labor 
is  no  sign  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  would  be 
promoted  by  additional  laborers.  As  the  Commission 
has  well  said,  the  measure  of  the  wise  development  of 
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a  country  is  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  upon 
the  economic  opportunity  afforded  to  the  wage-earn- 
ing citizen  for  his  material,  mental  and  moral  devdofh 
tnent,  and  this  opportunity  is  dependent  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  a  progressive  improvement  in  his  standard 
of  living.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  an  increase  in 
wages  so  great  that  our  home  industries  could  not 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign  countries  might  easily 
result  in  the  injury  of  the  wage-earners.  Such  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth,  therefore,  as  would  probably 
be  brought  about  from  a  restriction  of  immigraticm 
can  be  brought  about  only  within  the  limits  made  pos- 
sible on  account  of  foreign  competition,  or  by  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  all  competing  countries. 

Within  these  limits,  however,  the  principle  may  be 
laid  down  that  the  most  desirable  progress  of  a  coun- 
try is  very  closely  bound  up  with  the  progress  of  its 
wage-earning  classes,  and  that  any  influence  which 
tends  toward  the  lowering  of  their  standard  of  living 
must  be  detrimental. 

The  preceding  chapters  indicate,  beyond  possibility 
of  contradiction,  that  tendencies  toward  lowering  the 
American  standard  of  living  are  at  work  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country  through  our  large  immi- 
gration, and  that,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  by 
some  wisely  effective  method  we  restrict  such  immi- 
gration. 

ASSIMILATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

This  in  no  way  contradicts  the  belief  on  the  part 
of  many  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  promote 
assimilation  of  the  immigrants  and  the  distribution 
of  immigrants  from  our  overcrowded  industrial  cen- 
ters to  the  rural  districts.    Both  classes  of  activities 
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are  necessary,  if  we  are  to  promote  our  best  interests. 
When  we  have  finally  thoroughly  organized  our  as- 
similative and  distributive  relief  measures,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  no  further  restrictive  measures  will  be  needed ; 
but  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  their  necessity. 

LITERACY  TEST 

Regarding  specific  measures  of  restriction  little 
need  be  said.  A  majority  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission favored  the  reading  and  writing  test  as  the 
"most  feasible  single  method"  of  restricting  undesir- 
able immigration.  In  three  instances  this1[)ill  passed 
both  houses,  altho  vetoed  by  Presidents  Qeveland, 
Taft,  and  Wilson.  It  has  now  finally  been  passed  by 
Congress  over  the  veto  of  President  Wilson  and  is 
part  of  our  Immigration  law.  The  literacy  test  on  the 
whole  seems  more  generally  acceptable  than  any  other 
test.  Very  thorough  consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject would  indicate  that  altho  this  law  may  in  many  in- 
dividual instances  work  considerable  hardship  it  will 
not  be  more  likely  to  work  hardship  than  any  other  re- 
strictive measure.  Any  general  legislation  is  certain 
in  individual  cases  to  result  in  hardship.  It  is  thought 
also  that  this  test  will  be  felt  mainly  by  those  immi- 
grants who  come  to  America  .without  wives  or  families 
and  with  the  intention  of  remaining  here  only  a  short 
time.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  chief  reason  for  adopting 
this  test.  Now  that  the  law  is  actually  in  force,  actual 
information  on  the  workings  of  the  law  should  be 
forthcoming  within  a  very  short  time.  A  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  facts  of  this  law  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "The  Immigration  I^w  of  19 17/' 
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DISCRIMINATING  HEAD  TAX 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  Immigration  Commis- 
sion that  a  discriminating  head  tax  might  be  levied  in 
favor  of  men  accompanied  by  their  families,  was  in- 
tended to  place  a  check  chiefly  upon  those  persons 
who  come  here  with  the  intention  of  remaining  but  a 
short  length  of  time,  then  returning  to  their  home 
countries  to  invest  their  savings.  This  test,  again, 
would  doubtless  result  in  many  individual  cases  in 
the  exclusion  of  thrifty  men  who  have  come  here  to 
make  a  home  with  the  intention  of  bringing  their 
families  within  two  or  three  years.  But  here,  again, 
this  hardship  might  well  be  offset  by  the  greater 
benefit  of  the  exclusion  of  the  classes  that  from  the 
industrial  viewpoint  alone  are  the  less  desirable. 

RESTRICTION  TO  FIXT   NUMBER 

The  suggestion  made  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
limit  the  "number  of  each  race  arriving  each  year 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average  of  that  race 
arriving  during  a  given  period  of  years,"  has  a  cer- 
tain element  of  apparent  fairness  in  it  which  makes 
it  of  interest.  If  for  the  time  being  we  overlook  the 
restriction  placed  upon  the  immigration  of  the  orien- 
tal races,  it  would  seem  that  all  other  races  are  pre- 
sumably coming  into  this  country  in  about  their  nor- 
mal proportions,  and  any  restriction  which  would 
apply  closely  to  them  by  cutting  off,  say,  25  per  cent 
of  the  average  number  that  has  arrived  annually 
during  the  last  ten  years,  would  be  perfectly  just 
Some  have  thought,  also,  that  a  law  passed  in  this 
fornix  by  making  no  discrimination  in  name  against 
any  race,  would  meet  the  objections  of  the  Chinese 
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to  the  present  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  The  Chinese 
Govermnent  now  does  not  care  particularly  to  have 
its  laboring  classes  come  to  this  country,  but  it  does 
object  to  having  its  citizens  selected  by  name,  when 
other  nations  are  not  so  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  to  imply  a  degree  of  undesirability  on  the  part 
of  members  of  that  race  greater  than  that  which  ap- 
plies to  others.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  been,  within  the  last  few  years, 
positively  discriminated  against,  such  a  law  if  passed 
now  would  simply  continue  that  discrimination,  with, 
however,  the  removal  of  the  discrimination  by  name. 

There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
such  a  measure,  as  a  positive  measure  of  restriction. 
The  Government  could  determine  with  almost  absolute 
accuracy  just  the  number  of  people  that  would  come  in. 
On  the  face  of  it  it  makes  no  discrimination  against 
any  particular  race.  It  would  apparently  continue,  rel- 
atively speaking,  the  normal  proportion  of  immigrants 
from  the  different  countries.  As  soon  as  the  number 
were  positively  known  in  advance,  the  steamship  com- 
panies would  doubtless  readjust  their  sailings  and  ac- 
commodations in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  serious 
hardship,  as  at  first  thought  might  seem  to  be  brought 
upon  them  by  the  passage  of  such  a  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  this  law 
which  would  tend  to  make*a  selection  in  the  char- 
acter or  quality  of  the  immigrants,  such  as  seems  to 
be  in  part  at  least  brought  about  by  either  the  liter- 
acy test  or  a  test  of  the  discriminating  head  tax. 
Discrimination  in  this  respect  is  of  exceedingly  great 
importance. 

The  new  measure  proposed  in  the  Dillingham  bill 
limits  the  number  of  immigrants  from  any  country 
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entering  in  any  one  year  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  people 
from  that  country  found  in  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  preceding  census  enumeration.  This  has  the 
merits  of  the  measure  last  discust.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  figures  already .  given  that  it  would  also 
exclude  especially  those  classes  whose  competition  with 
our  laborers  is  particularly  to  be  feared  as  lowering  the 
standard  of  living.  It  is  on  that  account  espedafly 
to  be  commended.  It  would  quite  possibly  reach  the 
result,  even  more  effectively,  if  combined  with  the 
literacy  test. 

Diplomatic  means  should  be  employed  to  secure 
treaties  with  several  countries  to  ensure  the  better  ex- 
clusion of  criminals  and  those  morally  undesirable,  as 
well  as  to  insure  reciprocal  action  and  reciprocal  good- 
will from  those  countries  that,  on  racial  grounds  or 
for  other  reasons,  seem  to  require  special  action. 


THB  IMMIGRATION  LAW  OF  1917* 

On  February  i,  1917,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Burnett  immigration  bill  over  the  veto  of 
President  Wilson,  and  four  days  later  it  became  a 
law  through  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  thus 
ending  a  struggle  for  the  restriction  of  immigration 
which  had  continued  with  greater  or  less  intensity  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  President  Cleveland  vetoed 
a  general  immigration  bill  in  1897,  chiefly  because  it 
proposed  the  exclusion  of  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  A  similar  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  1898,  but  was  refused  considera- 
tion in  the  House  by  a  majority  of  two.  When  the 
bill  which  became  the  Immigration  Act  of  1903,  was 
under  consideration,  the  House  favored  a  reading  test, 
but  it  was  eliminated  in  the  Senate.  When  the  law  of 
1907  was  enacted  the  Senate  inserted  the  test,  but  the 
House  proposed  that  the  question  of  restricting  immi- 
gration be  postponed  until  the  whole  subject  could  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  As  a  result,  the  reading  test 
was  dropt  from  the  bill  and  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission was  created  to  make  the  investigation. 

The  commission,  after  working  more  than  three 
years,  recommended  that  immigration  be  restricted 
largely  on  the  ground  that  the  unrestricted  influx  of 

*  Written  Irr  W.  W.  Husband^  Fonner  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
launifration  CommiMion,  now  Commissioner  General  of  Immiffration  for 
the  United  Sutes. 
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Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  had  produced  an 
over-supply  of  unskilled  labor,  and  suggested  the  read- 
ing and  writing  test  as  the  "most  feasible  single 
method"  of  bringing  about  the  desired  restriction. 
Congress  quickly  accepted  the  Commission's  view  of 
the  situation  with  the  result  that  a  long  existing  and 
frequently  proclaimed  sentiment  in  favor  of  immigra- 
tion restriction  developed  into  a  fixt  purpose  to  enact 
legislation  to  that  end,  with  the  reading  test  as  the 
chosen  method.  Senator  Dillingham,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  and  Representative  Burnett, 
who  was  one  of  its  members  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  introduced  what  became  known  as 
the  Dillingham-Burnett  bill,  which  passed  both  houses 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  but  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  because  it  contained  the  reading  test.  The 
Senate  promptly  passed  the  bill  over  the  President's 
veto  by  a  vote  of  72  to  1 8,  but  the  vote  in  the  House 
— ^213  to  114 — Slacked  by  five  votes  the  two-thirds  nec- 
essary to  override  the  executive's  disapproval.  The 
bill  was  reintroduced  in  the  following  Congress  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  as  before  and  passed  the 
House  by  252  to  126,  and  the  Senate  by  50  to  7,  but 
President  Wilson  vetoed  it  and  the  House  failed  to 
overcome  the  veto  by  a  narrow  margin  of  four  votes 
less  than  the  required  two-thirds,  which  action  ended 
consideration  of  the  matter,  for  the  House  having  acted 
the  veto  message  did  not  come  before  the  Senate. 

Undaunted  by  two  defeats,  Mr.  Burnett  again  pre- 
sented the  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  both 
houses  again  passed  it  by  large  majorities,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  again  vetoed  the  measure.  Congress, 
however,  had  become  tired  of  executive  interference  in 
le^slation  which  it  had  time  and  again  so  strongly 
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favored,  and  the  House  with  little  debate  passed  the 
bill  over  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  287  to  106, 
or  25  more  than  the  required  two-thirds,  and  the  Senate 
took  like  action  by  a  vote  of  62  to  19. 


THE  HEADING  TEST 

Altho  only  one  of  several  important,  or  even  radical 
features  of  the  new  law,  the  literacy  test,  or  strictly 
speaking  the  reading  test,  is  the  best  known  and  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  and  far-reaching  provi- 
sion of  the  measure.  The  text  of  the  test,  with  its 
various  modifying  clauses,  is  as  follows: 

That  after  three  months  from  the  passage  of  this  Act,  in 
addition  to  the  aliens  who  are  by  law  now  excluded  from  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States,  the  following  persons  shall 
also  be  excluded  from  admission  thereto,  to  wit : 

All  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  physically  capable  of 
reading,  who  can  not  read  the  English  language,  or  some 
other  language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or  Yiddish: 
Provided,  That  any  admissible  alien,  or  any  alien  heretofore 
or  hereafter  legally  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his  father  or  grandfather 
over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grand- 
mother, or  his  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  whether  such  relative  can  read  or  not;  and  such 
relative  shall  be  permitted  to  enter.  That  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  aliens  can  read,  the  immigrant  inspec- 
tors shall  be  furnished  with  slips  of  uniform  size,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  contain- 
ing not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  words  in  ordi- 
nary use,  printed  in  plainly  legible  type  in  some  one  of  the 
various  languages  or  dialects  of  immigrants.  Each  alien  may 
designate  the  particular  language  or  dialect  in  which  he  de- 
sires the  examination  to  be  made,  and  shall  be  required  to 
read  the  words  printed  on  the  slip  in  such  language  or  dia- 
lect   That  the  following  classes  of  persons  shall  be  exempt 
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from  the  operation  of  the  illiteracy  test,  to  wit:  All  alicBS 
who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  proper  immign- 
tion  officer  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  are  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  United  States  to  avoid  religious  perse* 
cution  in  the  comitry  of  their  last  permanent  residence, 
whether  such  persecution  be  evidenced  by  overt  acts  or  \ff 
laws  or  governmental  regulations  that  discriminate  gainst 
the  alien  or  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  because  of  his 
religious  faith;  all  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  and  who  have  resided  therein  contina- 
ously  for  five  years  and  who  return  to  the  United  States 
within  six  months  from  the  date. of  their  departure  there- 
from; all  aliens  in  transit  through  the  United  States;  all 
aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  territory. 

The  enactment  above  quoted  needs  little  explanatioa 
It  will  be  observed  that  its  purpose  is  to  exclude  from 
the  United  States  all  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  can  not  pass  a  simple  reading  test,  but  care  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  separation  of  families,  at 
least  so  far  as  children,  dependent  women  and  elderly 
persons  are  concerned.  A  concession  is  made  in  favor 
of  the  admission  to  the  country  of  aliens  who  are  seek- 
ing asylum  from  religious  persecution,  and  from  the 
language  of  the  law  in  that  respect  it  is  very  clear  that 
Russian  and  Roumanian  Jews  are  the  chief  intended 
beneficiaries,  altho,  of  course,  there  are  some  other  peo- 
ples like  the  Christians  of  Turkey  who  might  also  seek 
to  take  advantage  of  the  exception.  Still  another  ex- 
ception permits  illiterate  aliens  who  have  resided  in 
the  United  States  continuously  for  five  years  to  make 
temporary  visits  abroad  without  foregoing  their  right 
to  return. 

Compared  to  the  reading  tests  proposed  in  previous 
bills  the  provision  as  finally  enacted  into  law  is  more 
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Stringent  in  some  respects  and  more  lenient  in  others. 
In  earlier  bills,  for  example,  immigrants  from  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Mexico,  or  Cuba  were  not  required  to 
meet  the  test,  but  there  are  no  such  exceptions  in  the 
new  law.  On  the  other  hand  the  bill  which  President 
Taft  vetoed  made  no  provision  for  letting  down  the 
bars  to  persons  fleeing  from  religious  persecution,  and 
the  first  bilLpresented  to  President  Wilson  required 
that  alient,  claiming  exemption  from  the  reading  test 
on  that  account,  must  prove  conclusively  that  they  came 
to  this  country  solely  to  escape  such  persecution,  but 
the  corresponding  provision  in  the  present  act,  as 
already  shown,  is  far  more  liberal  in  that  respect.  The 
recent  overturn  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  however, 
and  the  subsequent  edict  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment granting  entire  religious  freedom  in  Russia  has 
seemingly  made  the  exception  inoperative,  so  far  as 
Jewish  immigrants  from  that  country  are  concerned, 
and  accordingly  the  law  in  that  particular  regard  be- 
came practically  obsolete  even  before  it  went  into  effect 

EFFECT  ON  IMMIGRATION 

In  the  present  situation  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  anything  like  a  satisfactory  forecast  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  reading  test  on  the  future  tide 
of  immigration.  Indeed,  such  a  forecast  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult  even  in  normal  times,  and  now 
that  war  has  become  an  unknown,  but  certainly  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  problem,  any  reckoning  con- 
cerning what  may  happen  must  of  necessity  be  largely 
if  not  purely  speculative.  One  great  difficulty  in  this 
regard  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  reading  test  is  qualita- 
tive and  fixes  no  numerical  limit  to  immigration.  It 
will  no  doubt  keep  out  the  utterly  illiterate,  but  the  test 
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is  so  simple  that  almost  anyone  could  fit  himself  to 
meet  it  in  a  short  time  if  he  so  desired.  Besides,  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  if  those  who  can  not  read 
are  denied  admission,  those  who  can  read  will  come  in 
their  stead,  especially  if  the  population  pressure  at 
home  is  strong  and  the  inducements  to  immigration  in 
this  country  sufficiently  alluring.  Moreover  the  num- 
ber who  may  be  entitled  to  admission  tuider  the  various 
exceptions  to  the  test  is  an  unknown  qWtt^^joA  our 
immigration  statistics  afford  no  satisfactory  basis  for 
calculations  in  that  respect.  An  admissable  alien,  for 
example,  may  bring  in  an  illiterate  father  or  grand- 
father who  is  more  than  fifty-five  years  of  age,  or  he 
may  bring  in  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grandmother,  or 
his  immarried  or  widowed  daughters  without  reference 
to  their  age  or  ability  to  read,  but  available  records 
give  no  hint  of  the  numerical  importance  of  these 
various  classes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  about  the  only  available  data 
which  shed  any  light  on  the  question  are  found  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  records  which  show  the  num- 
ber of  illiterate  aliens  of  the  various  races,  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  can  read  but  can  not  write, 
and  the  number  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Ob- 
viously the  latter  but  not  the  former  arc  excluded  by 
the  law,  which,  as  already  stated,  requires  an  examina- 
tion only  in  reading.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  totally  illiterate  aliens  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  over  who  were  admitted  to  the  country  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  19 14,  which  was  the  last  year  of 
immigration  undisturbed  by  war,  compared  with  the 
total  influx  of  the  various  races  during  the  same  year: 
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nXZTERACY  AMONG  IMMIGRANTS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1914.  BY  RACE 

Number  of 
ilUterates  14 
^  years  of      Per  cent, 

Racb  Total  imini-  age  and        of  illit- 

gration  over  eratea 

African   (blade)    8,447  1.788  21.1 

Armenian    7,785  2.116  27.8 

Bohemian  and  Morarian 9.928  98  1.0 

Bolgarian,  Servian  and  Montenegrin  15,084  8.288  21.8 

Chincae     2.864  170    '  7.2 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 87.284  7.866  21.1 

Cuban     8.689  48  1.4 

DaUnatian,  Bosnian  and  Herxegovinian  5,149  2,862  45.9 

Dutch  and  Flemish 12,666  206  1.6 

East  Indian ^cMM.^^ 172  28  18.4 

English    ...fF^TTT: 61.746  269  0.6 

Finnish    12.806  82  0.6 

French    18,166  1.100  6.1 

German  79.871  2,891  8.6 

Greek    45,881  8,906  19.4 

Hebrew     188.061  21,204  16.4 

Irish     83.898  841  1.0 

Italian    (North)    44.802  2.467  6.6 

Italian  (South)   251,612  108.548  41.2 

Japanese    8.941  1.422  16.9 

Korean    162  24  15.8 

Lithuanian    21>684  9.001  41.7 

Magyar   w  A,588  8.869  7.6 

Mexican    18.089  8,857  26.6 

Polish    122,657  82.052  26.1 

Portuguese    9.647  4,780  49.5 

Roumanian    24,070  7,666  81.4 

Russian    44,957  14.826  88.0 

Ruthcnian   (Russnlak)    86.727  13.122  85.7 

Scandinavian   86,058  148  0.4 

Scotch    18,997  76  0.4 

Slovak   26,819  8.482  9.4 

Spaniah    11.064  1,887  16.6 

Spanish-American     1,544  17  1.1 

Syrian    9,028  8.949  48.8 

Turkish    2.698  1.687  62.6 

Welsh    2,558  17  0.7 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 1,896  84  2.4 

Other  peoplea 8,881  1,689  44.1 

Total    1.218,480  260.152  21.4 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  figures,  or  more 
especially  the  per  cents.,  in  the  foregoing  table  are  not 
a  fair  measure  of  the  relative  illiteracy  of  the  various 
races,  for  the  reason  that  in  some  cases  there  are  com- 
paratively few  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
among  the  immigrants,  while  in  other  cases  they  are 
comparatively  numerous.  To  illustrate,  only  4  per 
cent  of  the  Greeks,  7  per  cent,  of  the  Ruthenians,  and 
9  per  cent,  of  the  Croatians  and  Slovenians,  are  under 
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fourteen  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  i6  per  cent 
among  the  English,  17  per  cent,  among  the  Germans, 
and  22  per  cent,  among  the  Hebrews.  When  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates  is  based  on  the  total  immigration  of 
a  race,  as  is  the  case  in  this  table,  obviously  the  effect 
is  to  show  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  illiterates 
among  races  accompanied  by  a  small  number  of  chil- 
dren, as  in  the  first  three  cases,  while  the  opposite  is 
true  of  races  which  bring  a  good  many  children,  as 
among  the  English,  Germans  and  Hebrews. 

In  some  cases  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is  also 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  varying  proportion  of 
women  among  the  immigrants  of  the  different  races, 
but  taking  the  races  as  a  whole  the  proportion  of  those 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was  practically  the 
same  in  both  sexes  in  the  year  under  consideration. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  the  table  is  to  show 
what  proportion  of  the  total  immigration  might  be 
affected  by  the  reading  test,  rather  than  to  show  the 
relative  illiteracy  of  the  races,  the  discrepancies  alluded 
to  are  of  no  particular  importance  in  this  instance. 
Another  factor,  which  lessens  any  prophetic  value  the 
table  may  have,  is  that  it  shows  the  ntunber  of  illit- 
erates who  are  fourteen  years  of  age  and  over,  while 
the  reading  provision  in  the  new  law  applies  only  to 
those  over  sixteen.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  table 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
effect  the  reading  test  might  have  on  an  immigration 
movement  of  the  sort  that  prevailed  for  twenty-five 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war,  because  the 
influx  in  19 14  was  fairly  typical  of  the  whole  period 

The  table  shows  very  clearly  that  the  application  oi 
the  test  in  the  year  under  consideration  would  have 
quite  largely  cut  down  the  influx  from  Southern  and 
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Eastern  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia  without  apprecia- 
bly affecting  the  movement  from  the  Northern  and 
Western  countries.  At  least  this  is  plain  theoretically 
and  no  doubt  it  would  have  produced  that  result  in 
actual  practise  as  well. 

A  division  of  the  immigration  of  1914  into  groups 
made  up  of  the  races  coming  from  Southern  and  East- 
em  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  those  coming  from 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  with  the  number  and 
proportion  of  illiterates  in  each  group,  will  clearly  illus- 
trate this  point : 

IIXITERACY  AMONG  IMMIGRANTS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80»  1914, 

BY  RAUAL  GROUPS 

Number  of  init-  Percent 
Raoiai.  Gioupt  Total  immi-    erates  14  years     of  Ulit- 

gration       of  age  and  orer     eratea 

Southern  and  Eastern  Europeans  (a) .    921,160  246,542  26.8 

Northern  and  Western  Europeans  (b)    268,856  5,043  2.0 

AU   others    48,065  8,667  19.9 

<a)  Includes — ^Annenian,  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  Bul^rian,  Servian 
and  Montenegrin,  Croatian  and  Slovenian,  Dalmatian,  Bosnian  and  Herze- 
covxnian,  Finnish.  Greek,  Hebrew,  North  and  South  Italian.  Lithuanian, 
Magyar,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Ruthenian,  Slovak,  Span- 
ish, Syrian,  Turkish. 

(b)  Include*— Dutch  and  Flemish,  English,  French,  German,  Irish,  Scan- 
•*       '^,  Scotch,  Welsh. 


The  geographical  distribution  of  the  races  in  the 
foregoing  table  is  not  strictly  accurate  in  all  cases,  the 
chief  discrepancies  being  found  among  the  Germans 
and  French.  Both  of  these  races  are  listed  among 
Northern  and  Western  Europeans,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Germans  came  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  rather  than  from  Ger- 
many, and  more  than  10,000  of  the  French  were 
French-Canadians,  while  fewer  than  6,000  came  from 
France.  But  these  exceptions  would  have  little  in- 
fluence on  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  the  table  shows 
as  well  as  can  be  shown  the  comparative  effect  the 
reading  test  would  have  had  on  the  immigration  of 
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the  racial  groups  concerned.  With  the  qualificadoas 
before  noted,  it  is  also  indicative  of  the  probable  effect 
the  test  will  have  on  future  immigration,  which^  as 
already  stated,  would  be  to  check  the  influx  from 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  and  Turkey  without  di- 
minishing the  movement  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  some  of 
the  countries  named  the  new  law  will  stimulate  primary 
education,  so  as  to  enable  those  desiring  ta  go  to  Amer- 
ica to  pass  the  simple  test 

EXCLUSION  OF  ASIATICS 

Altho  the  reading  test  is  the  most  discust  feature 
of  the  new  law  its  effect  in  the  long  run  may  be  of  less 
moment  than  the  effect  of  the  so-called  latitude  and 
longitude  clause  of  the  law,  which  awkwardly,  but 
doubtless  effectually,  closes  the  door  against  pretty 
much  all  Asiatic  immigration  not  already  barred  by 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  and  Treaty  and  the  "gen- 
tlemen's agreement"  with  Japan.  What  is  perhaps  of 
equal  importance,  it  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  tbe 
Japanese  in  the  event  that  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
should  become  inoperative.  The  clause  referred  to 
denies  admission  into  the  United  States  to  the  follow- 
ing class  of  aliens: 

Unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  existing  treaties,  persDns 
who  are  natives  of  islands  not  possessed  by  the  United  States 
adjacent  to  the  Continent  of  Asia,  situate  south  of  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  of  latitude  north,  west  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixtieth  meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich,  and 
north  of  the  tenth  parallel  of  latitude  south,  or  who  are  na- 
tives of  any  country,  province,  or  dependency  situate  on  the 
Continent  of  Asia  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  meri- 
dian of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  east  of  the  fiftieth 
meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  south  of  the 
fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  north,  except  that  portion  of  said 
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territory  situate  between  the  fiftieth  and  the  sixty-fourth 
meridians  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  thirty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude  north,  and  no 
alien  now  in  any  way  excluded  from,  or  prevented  from 
entering,  the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  The  provision  next  foregoing,  however,  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  of  the  following  status  or  occupations :  Gov- 
ernment officers,  ministers  or  religious  teachers,  missionaries, 
lawyers,  physicians,  chemists,  civil  engineers,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, authors,  artists,  merchants,  and  travelers  for  curiosity 
or  pleasure,  nor  to  their  legal  wives  or  their  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  shall  accompany  them  or  who  sub- 
sequently may  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  but 
such  persons  or  their  legal  wives  or  foreign-bom  children 
.who  fail  to  maintain  in  the  United  States  a  status  or  occu- 
pation placing  them  within  the  excepted  classes  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  the  United  States  contrary  to  law,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  deportation  as  provided  in  section  nineteen  of 
this  Act." 

Briefly  stated  the  restricted  area  described  in  the 
provision  quoted  includes  India,  Siam,  Indo-China, 
Afghanistan,  parts  of  Russian  Turkestan  and  Arabia 
on  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  New  Guinea,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  Java  as  well  as  many  lesser  islands.  The 
Philippines  and  Guam,  and  a  large  part  of  China,  are 
also  within  the  described  area,  but  of  course  the  islands 
named  are  "possessed  by  the  United  States'*  and  ac- 
cordingly are  not  affected,  while  the  people  of  China 
are  not  under  the  ban  because  immigrants  from  that 
country  are  already  debarred,  in  a  technical  sense  by 
treaty,  altho  practically  this  is  accomplished  under 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  * 

Japan  and  her  possessions  are  entirely  omitted  from 

'The  Immifration  Treaty  of  1880  with  China,  which  is  still  in  force, 
prorides  in  part  as  follows:  " Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  GoTcrnment 
of  the  United  States,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States, 
or  their  residence  therein,  affects  or  threatens  to  affect  the  interests  of  that 
country,  or  to  endanger  the  good  order  of  the  said  country  or  of  any 
locality  within  the  territorjr  thereof,  the  Government  of  China  agrees  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend  such 
coming  or  residence,  but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it." 
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the  restricted  area,  and  indeed  it  was  the  objection  of 
the  Japanese  Government  to  other  proposed  methods 
of  excluding  Asiatics  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  tbe 
latitude  and  longitude  plan.  Earlier  drafts  of  the 
Burnett  bill,  and  in  fact  every  general  immigration  bill 
that  has  been  considered  by  Congress  since  about  191 1, 
contained  a  clause  excluding  persons  not  eligible  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States  through  nattiraliza- 
tion,  unless  such  persons  were  already  excluded  by 
some  kind  of  treaty  or  agreement.  ,At  one  stage  the 
Hindus  also  appeared  as  a  separate  excluded  class  be- 
cause it  was  feared  that  they  might  not  be  debarred 
under  the  naturalization  provision.  The  Japanese  are 
not  eligible  to  naturalization,  that  privilege  being 
granted  only  to  white  persons  and  negroes,  but  the  pro- 
posed law  would  not  have  applied  to  them  as  long  as 
the  gentlemen's  agreement  before  referred  to  remained 
in  force.  The  Japanese  Government,  however,  made 
formal  objection  to  the  proposal,  probably  because  of 
resentment  at  the  discrimination  against  that  race  in 
the  matter  of  naturalization,  and  so  the  geographical 
provision,  which  did  not  affect  Japan,  was  substituted. 
But  it  is  very  evident  that  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
depend  upon  a  simple  friendly  agreement  as  the  sole 
protection  against  a  possible  resumption  of  unrestricted 
immigration  from  Japan,  and  accordingly  the  rather 
ingenious  proviso  that  "no  alien  now  in  any  way  ex- 
cluded from  or  prevented  from  entering  tfie  United 
States"  was  added  to  the  bill.  The  Japanese,  of 
course,  are  now  prevented  from  entering  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  gentleman's  agreement,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  the  provision  quoted  would  be  an  ef- 
fective barrier  against  immigration  from  that  country 
in  the  event  that  the  agreement  became  of  no  effect 
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IMMIGRATION   FROM  INDIA 

The  immediate  practical  effect  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  clause,  will  be  to  allay  the  hitherto  existing 
fear  of  a  great  influx  of  east  Indians  or  Hindus  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  To  be  sure,  immigration  from  India 
was  never  large,  1,695  arrivals  in  19 10  being  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  movement,  but  the  coast  States  had 
learned  by  previous  experience  with  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  influx  how  handfuls  of  Asiatic  immigration 
soon  became  throngs  and  they  were  determined  that 
the  threatened  invasion  from  India  should  be  checked 
before  it  also  became  a  serious  problem.  Fortunately 
for  the  United  States,  Canada  adopted  a  drastic  policy 
of  exclusion  which  suddenly  cut  off  what  promised  to 
become  a  veritable  deluge  of  Hindu  immigration  into 
British  Columbia.  This,  together  with  our  own  in- 
hospitable attitude  has  checked  the  movement  to  both 
countries  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  But  the 
United  States  had  no  effective  legal  means  of  dealing 
with  the  matter  until  the  geographical  test  was  enacted. 
This  solved  the  problem,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
In  addition  it  so  extended  the  policy  of  Asiatic 
exclusion  that  it  now  applies  in  one  way  or  another  to 
all  Asia  except  Turkey,  Persia,  Siberia  and  a  part  of 
Arabia. 

OTHER  DEBARRED   CLASSES 

In  addition  to  illiterates  and  natives  of  the  restricted 
area  in  Asia,  the  new  law  makes  several  more  or  less 
important  additions  to  the  classes  who  were  denied  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  under  previous  acts. 
These  new  debarred  classes  include  persons  of  consti- 
tutional psychopathic  inferiority,  persons  afflicted  with 
chronic  alcoholism,  vagrants,  persons  who  advocate 
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or  teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,  or  who 
are  affiliated  with  any  organization  which  so  advocates 
or  teaches,  and  stowaways,  except  that  otherwise  ad- 
missible stowaways  may  be  admitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Several  changes  are  also  made  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  old  law  respecting  excluded  classes.  For 
example,  the  old  law  excluded  "insane  persons,  and 
persons  who  have  been  insane  within  five  years,"  and 
also  "persons  who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks  of 
insanity  at  any  time  previously/'  while  the  new  law  in 
that  regard  simply  reads  "insane  persons"  and  "per- 
sons who  have  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at 
any  time  previously."  The  old-4aw  excluded  "poly- 
gamists,  or  persons  who  admit  their  belief  in  the  prac- 
tise of  polygamy,"  while  the  new  law  includes  "polyg- 
amists,  or  persons  who  practise  polygamy  or  believe  in 
or  advocate  the  practise  of  polygamy,"  and  "persons 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis"  in  the  old  law,  is  made  to 
read,  '^persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  any  form" 
in  the  new  act  The  law  of  1907  also  excludes  another 
class  designated  as  mentally  defective  aliens  when  it 
was  believed  that  such  defect,  however  slight,  might 
affect  the  alien's  ability  to  earn  a  living,  but  the  new 
act  excludes  this  class  without  reference  to  the  econo- 
mic factor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  law  is  more  stringent 
than  the  old  3vith  regard  to  the  admission  of  insane 
persons,  or  those  liable  to  become  insane.  Danger 
from  this  source  is  further  guarded  against  by  a  pro- 
vision that  medical  officers  who  have  had  special  train- 
ing in  the  diagnosis  of  insanity  and  mental  defects 
shall  be  stationed  at  ports  of  entry,  the  obvious  par- 
pose  being  that  aliens  shall  undergo  a  more  rigid  men- 
tal examination  than  in  the  past.    The  drastic  pro- 
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visions  relative  to  cases  of  suspected  insanity  are 
somewhat  modified,  however,  by  an  additional  new 
clause  which  stipulates  that  aliens  certified  for  insanity 
or  any  mental  defect  may  appeal  to  a  board  of  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
may  introduce  one  expert  medical  witness  before  the 
board  in  their  own  behalf. 

CONTRACT  LABOR  AND  INDUCED  IMMIGRATION 

The  long-existing  law  against  the  importation  of 
labor  under  contract  is  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  exclusion  of  laborers  coming  by  reason  of  false, 
as  well  as  true,  promises  of  employment.  The  con- 
tract labor  law,  however,  has  always  provided  that 
skilled  labor  may  be  imported  "if  labor  of  like  kind 
unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this  country."  The 
new  law  modifies  this  exception  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
Immigration  Commission's  recommendation  that  the 
question  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  skilled  labor 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  prior  to 
the  importation,  whereas  under  previous  laws  this 
could  not  be  determined  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  im- 
ported laborers  at  a  United  States  port.  The  contract 
labor  law  does  not  apply  to  alien  actors,  artists,  singers, 
or  to  those  who  belong  to  any  recognized  learned  pro- 
fession. The  present  law  adds  nurses  to  the  other 
exempt  professional  classes. 

The  solicitation  of  immigration  by  transportation 
companies  has  long  been  under  the  ban.  Formerly  a 
fine  of  $1,000  was  imposed  on  isteamship  companies 
for  each  offense,  such  fine  to  be  collected  by  means  of 
ordinary  legal  procedure,  but  there  have  been  few  if 
any  cases  in  which  violators  have  been  punished  under 
the   law,   altho  it   is  quite  generally  supposed   that 
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Steamship  companies  did  solicit  and  promote  inunigra- 
tion  contrary  to  the  law.  The  new  law  is  far  more 
stringent  in  this  regard,  as  it  subjects  violators  to  cither 
civil  or  criminal  prosecution,  instead  of  civil  prosccu- 
tion  alone  as  in  earlier  laws.  What  is  more  to  the  point 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given  authority  to  impose 
an  administrative  fine  of  $400  in  each  case  if  he  deems 
such  action  advisable.  The  new  law  goes  even  further 
than  this  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  stimulation  of  im- 
migration by  the  steamship  companies  for  it  even  stipu- 
lates that,  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  satisfied 
that  the  law  is  being  persistently  violated,  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  deny  to  the  offending  steamship  company  the 
right  to  land  passengers  of  any  or  all  classes  at  United 
States  ports  for  such  a  period  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  an  observance  of  the  law. 

Under  the  Act  of  1907  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
granted  a  special  fund  of  $50,000  annually  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  excluding  contract  laborers, 
and  in  the  new  act  the  fund  is  increased  to  $100,000  an- 
nually and  made  available  for  the  exclusion  of  induced 
and  assisted  immigrants  as  well  as  contract  laborers. 

OVERCOMING  A  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 

Another  amendment  which  may  be  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  administration  of  the  immigration 
law  concerns  the  long  existing  provision  excluding  per- 
sons likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  Altho  neces- 
sarily indefinite  this  provision  is  very  effective,  and 
among  the  various  classes  who  are  denied  admission 
year  by  year  "persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge" 
have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  the  text  of 
the  old  law  this  class  appeared  between  paupers  and 
professional  beggars  in  the  list  of  excluded  aliens,  and 
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accordingly  the  inference  was  that  it  applied  solely  to 
the  aliens'  condition  as  regards  health,  age,  means,  etc 
But  inunigration  officials  eventually  began  to  consider 
circumstances  not  directly  connected  with  the  alien  in 
determining  whether  they  were  likely  to  become  public 
charges  if  admitted,  and  finally  it  became  a  common 
practise  to  reject  persons  on  that  account,  because  poor 
economic  conditions  existed  in  the  locality  to  which 
they  were  destined,  or  even  because  of  racial  feeling 
against  the  alien  in  question,  the  theory  being  that  if 
aliens  could  not  get  employment  there  they  would 
necessarily  become  public  charges. 

This  construction  of  the  law  was  finally  tested  in  the 
courts  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  Russian  Ossetins,  a 
Caucasus  Mountain  people,  who  came  to  New  York, 
destined  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  were  denied  admis- 
sion as  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  chiefly 
because  it  appeared  that  because  of  poor  industrial  con- 
ditions then  existing  in  Portland  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  find  emplo)mient  there.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however, 
took  an  opposite  view  of  the  matter,  and,  in 
short,  held  that  aliens  could  be  excluded  as  ''likely 
to  become  a  public  charge"  only  "on  the  ground 
of  permanent  personal  objections  accompanying  them 
irrespective  of  local  conditions."  In  reaching  this 
decision  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  so  long  as  "per- 
sons likely  to  become  a  public  charge"  were  mentioned 
in  the  law  along  with  beggars,  paupers,  idiots  and  other 
classes  of  that  nature  they  were  to  be  considered  as 
generally  similar  to  the  others  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  different  treatment.  The  court  held  that  the  statute 
"deals  with  admission  to  the  United  States,  not  to 
Portland"  and  added  that : 
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migration  Commission  made  to  Congress,  and  from 
the  Commission's  investigation  of  alien  criminality  it 
is  believed  that  it  is  a  provision  which  will  have  a 
wholesome  effect  on  certain  kinds  of  law  violations 
which  are  all  too  prevalent  among  our  immigratioD 
population. 

INCREASED  HEAD  TAX 

The  new  law  fixes  the  "head  tax"  at  $8.00  on  every 
alien  entering  the  United  States,  excepting  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  accompany  their  father 
or  their  mother.  In  the  previous  law  the  tax  was  $4.00 
on  every  alien  without  reference  to  age.  AccordtDg  to 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigratioa  ^ 
the  purpose  of  exempting  children  under  sixteen  is, 
"to  make  the  increased  head  tax  fall  more  heavily  on 
the  unmarried  and  'bird-of-passage'  class  of  aliens  Aan 
upon  men  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  children;  to 
have  the  tax,  to  the  slight  extent  that  it  operates  as  a 
restrictive  factor,  apply  most  strongly  against  the  least 
desirable  elements." 

In  making  this  change  in  the  law  Congress  followed 
a  suggestion  of  the  Immigration  Commission  that  the 
head  tax  be  adjusted  so  as  to  make  a  marked  di^ 
crimination  in  favor  of  men  with  families.  Under  the 
old  law,  residents  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  or 
Mexico  were  admitted  without  payment  of  the  head 
tax,  but  now  the  exemption  is  limited  to  those  countries 
only  when  they  come  for  a  temporary  stay,  and  while 
the  old  law  did  not  impose  the  tax  on  immigrants  en- 
tering Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii,  the  new  law 
Biakes  no  such  exception  in  that  regard. 

*  StMte  Rtport  No.  352,  64Ui  Coacrctt,  2d  Scuioii,  pL  3. 
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INSPECTORS  AND  MATRONS  ON  SHIPS 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Immigration 
Commission  was  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  the  placing  of  Government  officials,  both  men  and 
women,  on  immigrant  carrying  ships,  the  purpose  stat- 
ed being  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  protection 
of  steerage  passengers.  This  recommendation  was 
prompted  by  the  findings  of  agents  of  the  Commission 
who  traveled  in  the  guise  of  immigrants  in  the  steerage 
of  a  considerable  number  of  transatlantic  ships  and 
both  observed  and  experienced  the  hardships  and  in- 
dignities to  which  immigrants  were  subjected,  espe- 
cially on  some  of  the  lines.  It  was  believed  that  if  our 
immigrant  inspectors  and  matrons  were  on  board, 
steerage  passengers  would  be  afforded  better  protec- 
tion and  it  was  also  believed  that  such  officials  could 
study  the  various  immigrants  during  the  ocean  voyage 
and  thus  would  be  able  to  render  valuable  assistance 
to  officials  at  ports  of  landing  in  their  inspection  of 
newcomers.  The  recommendation  was  seriously  con- 
sidered by  Congress  and  provision  for  carrying  it  into 
affect  has  appeared  in  various  bills  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years.  It  was  feared,  however,  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  if  not  impossible  to  enforce  such  a  law 
because  of  the  doubtful  right  this  Government  would 
have  to  place  officials  on  foreign  ships  sailing  from 
foreign  ports.  After  much  discussion  in  committees 
and  also  on  the  floor  of  Congress  it  was  provided  that 
negotiations  be  entered  into  with  those  countries,  ves- 
sels of  which  bring  aliens  to  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  detailing  inspectors  and  matrons  of  the  immi- 
gration service  for  duty  on  such  vessels.  The  outcome 
will,  therefore,  depend  wholly  upon  the  attitude  of 
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foreign  Governments  and  while  some  of  them  may 
grant  the  desired  privilege  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
others  will  refuse  it. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FINES 

The  so-called  administrative  fine,  which  is  a  penalty 
imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  certain  viola- 
tions of  the  immigration  law  on  the  part  of  steamship 
companies,  has  been  a  highly  important  factor  in  pre- 
venting such  companies  from  bringing  diseased  or 
mentally  deficient  aliens  to  this  country.  In  earlier 
laws  this  fine  was  imposed  only  in  cases  where  aliens 
afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious 
disease  were  brought  to  United  States  ports,  and  when 
it  appeared  that  the  disease  existed,  and  might  have 
been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical  exami- 
nation, at  the  time  of  embarkation  at  a  foreign  port 
The  penalty  was  fixt  at  $ioo  in  each  case.  The  Im- 
migration Act  of  1907  amended  the  administrative  fine 
provision  of  previous  laws  to  include  the  bringing  of 
idiots,  imbeciles,  epileptics,  and  persons  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,  as  well  as  those  afflicted  with  a  loath- 
some or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease,  but  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  was  not  changed. 

The  new  law,  however,  makes  a  far  wider  use  of 
the  administrative  fine  than  its  predecessors  did,  for  in 
addition  to  the  diseases  named  in  the  Act  of  1907  it 
includes  insanity,  feeble-mindedness,  constitutional 
psychopathic  inferiority,  chronic  alcoholism,  and 
tuberculosis  in  any  form,  and  the  penalty  is  increased 
from  $100  to  $200  in  each  case.  A  like  penalty  is  pro- 
vided for  bringing  aliens  who  are  excluded  because 
unable  to  read,  or  because  they  are  natives  of  the  re- 
stricted area  in  Asia  previously  described,  if  these  dis- 
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abilities  might  have  been  detected  by  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  precaution  prior  to  the  departure  of  the 
aliens  from  a  foreign  port.  An  administrative  fine  of 
$25  in  each  case  is  also  imposed  for  bringing  aliens 
afflicted  with  any  mental  defect,  other  than  those  al- 
ready enumerated,  or  physical  defects  which  may  affect 
the  ability  of  the  aliens  to  earn  a  living,  provided,  of 
course,  that  such  defects  existed  when  the  alien  em- 
barked at  a  foreign  port  and  might  have  been  dis- 
covered by  means  of  a  competent  medical  examination 
at  that  time. 

But  the  new  law  imposes  another  heavy  penalty  in 
all  cases  which  are  subject  to  an  administrative  fine, 
for  it  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  penalty, 
the  steamship  company  concerned  shall  be  assessed  an 
amount  equal  to  that  paid  by  each  alien  of  the  classes 
named  for  his  transportation  from  the  initial  point  of 
his  departure  for  the  United  States,  which  amount  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  debarred  alien  by  a  United  States 
official. 

The  method  of  enforcing  payment  of  administrative 
fines  in  all  the  cases  considered  is  simple  but  exceeding- 
ly effective  because  the  law  provides  that  the  vessels 
involved  shall  not  be  granted  clearance  papers  until  the 
fine  is  paid  or  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  deposited 
to  insure  its  payment.  In  practise  the  administrative 
fine  system  serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the 
United  States  against  the  attempted  immigration  of 
diseased  and  defective  aliens,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, of  saving  inadmissible  aliens  from  the  cost,  hard- 
ships and  disappointments  which  are  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  coming  to  the  United  States  only  to  be  turned 
back  at  the  gateway.  In  the  past  the  fear  of  the  fine 
has  led  steamship  companies  to  make  a  fairly  careful 
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medical  examination  of  intending  immigrants  at 
foreign  ports  of  embarkation.  With  the  increased 
penalty  imposed  under  the  new  law,  and  the  new 
classes  of  aliens  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  sys- 
tem, a  more  thorough  and  certainly  a  more  comprehen- 
sive inspection  abroad  will  result 

OTHER  CHANGES 

The  new  act  makes  numerous  other  changes  in  oar 
previous  immigration  laws  and  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  changes  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  old  law  excluded  "women  and  girls  coming  into 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or 
for  any  other  immoral  purpose,"  but  in  the  new  act  this 
prohibition  applies  to  all  "persons,"  so  that  men  as  weD 
as  women  and  girls  are  included.  Another  very  im- 
portant addition  to  the  law  respecting  immoral  classes 
is  found  in  the  provision  that  the  marriage  of  a  sexual- 
ly immoral  woman  to  an  American  citizen  shall  not  in- 
vest the  former  with  citizenship  and  thus  prevent  her 
deportation,  provided  the  marriage  takes  place  after 
she  has  been  arrested  as  a  prostitute,  or  after  the  com- 
mission of  acts  which  make  her  liable  to  deportation. 

Aliens  entering  the  United  States  are  required  by 
the  new  law  to  state  under  oath  the  purposes  for  which 
they  come,  the  length  of  time  they  intend  to  remain  in 
the  country,  and  whether  or  not  they  intend  to  remain 
permanently  and  become  citizens. 

Under  previous  laws  hearings  before  boards  of 
special  inquiry,  which  boards  pass  upon  the  admissibil- 
ity of  aliens  in  cases  where  immigrant  inspectors  are  in 
doubt,  have  been  ''separate  and  apart  from  the  pubb'c," 
but  the  new  act  provides  that  an  immigrant  who  is 
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brought  before  the  board  may  have  one  friend  or  rela- 
tive present  Several  sections  of  the  new  law  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  privileges  accorded  to  alien  sea- 
men under  the  seamen's  law  from  being  used  as  a 
means  of  violating  the  immigration  law. 

There  are  various  other  new  or  amended  provisions 
in  the  new  law  which  are  intended  to  correct  f atdty  ad- 
ministrative features  of  previous  legislation,  and  on  the 
whole  it  may  b^  anticipated  that  the  law  will  consider- 
ably strengthen  our  system  of  immigration  regulation 
and  control,  in  addition  to  the  all-important  fact  that  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  national  policy  of  immigra- 
tion restriction. 


XXI 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  RESTRICTION 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress  limited  to  a  per- 
centage basis,  until  June  30,  1922,  the  number  of 
aliens  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States.  On  May 
19,  1 92 1,  the  President  signed  this  emergency  law, 
which  allows  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  fordgn 
bom  persons  of  any  nationality  present  in  the  United 
States  in  191  o  to  enter  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1922.  In  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  G)mmerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  joint  conference,  have  estab- 
lished the  following  quotas  of  each  nationality  eligible 
to  enter  during  the  fiscal  year: 

The  law  determines  nationality  by  country  of  birth, 
treating  as  separate  countries  colonies  or  dependencies 
for  which  enumeration  was  made  in  the  19 10  census. 
According  to  the  regulations  made  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act: 

"place  of  birth  shall  govern,  notwithstanding  change  in  na- 
tionalities since  1910  due  to  transfer  of  territory  where 
birth  occurred  in  some  other  country,  or  the  creation  of  a 
new  country,  unless  such  transfer  or  new  country  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  whi...  latter  event  such  transfer,  or  cr  tion  of  new 
country,  shall  be  disregarded.  To  illustrate:  (z)  A  natiye 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  regardless  of  claimed  nationality,  shall 
be  charged  to  France;  (2)  a  native  of  a  Baltic  state  (form- 
erly a  portion  of  Russia)  the  government  of  which  has  not 
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been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  charged  to  Russia;  and  (3)  an  alien  bom  in  what 
is  now  recognized  as  Poland  shall  be  charged  to  the  quou 
of  that  country,  regardless  of  present  citizenship." 

PREFERENCE  IN  THE  LAW 

The  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality  who  may 
be  admitted  in  any  month  is  limited  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  yearly  quota  for  that  nationality.  When 
the  maximum  ntunber  of  aliens  of  that  nationality  is 
reached  in  any  month  or  in  any  year,  all  others  must 
be  excluded.  The  act  provides,  however,  that  prefer- 
ence so  far  as  possible  shall  be  given  to :  ( i )  the  wives, 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  fiancees  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  aliens  in  the  United  States  who  have  ap- 
plied for  citizenship;  (3)  persons  who  served  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war. 

This  law  is  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution 
of  other  immigration  laws  or  agreements,  all  of  which 
are  continued  in  force. 

CLASSES  EXEMPTED  FROM  LAW 

Eight  classes  of  aliens  are  excepted  from  the  ouota 
count: 

1.  Aliens  in  continuous  transit  through  the  United 
States: 

2.  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
who  later  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  territory. 

3.  Aliens  coming  to  the  United  States  as  tourists 
or  temporarily  for  business  or  pleasure. 

4.  Aliens   applying   for  admission    from  certain 
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foreign  countries  following  a  continuous  residence  of 
one  year  or  more.  This  applies  to  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, Cuba,  Mexico,  countries  of  Central  or  South 
America,  the  Bermudas  and  islands  lying  off  the  coasts 
of  North  and  South  America  not  more  distant  there- 
from than  the  Bermudas. 

5.  Aliens  returning  from  a  temporary  visit  abroad. 
This  visit  must  not  exceed  six  months  in  duration  or 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  temporary  visit  must  be 
established  if  a  longer  visit  is  made. 

6.  Aliens  employed  as  domestic  servants.  Such 
immigrants  must  actually  have  been  employed  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  a  foreign  country  in  the 
household  of  the  person  or  persons  accompanying 
them  or  to  whom  destined  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Government  officials  with  their  families,  atten- 
dants, servants  and  employees. 

8.  Aliens  from  countries  immigration  from  which 
is  regulated  in  accordance  with  treaties  or  agreements 
relating  solely  to  immigration. 

This  measure  of  restriction  cuts  down  the  numbers 
entering  during  this  year  to  a  maximum  of  355,825, 
with  a  limit  per  month  of  71,163.  This  is  a  substan- 
tial reduction  over  the  year  previous  when  upwards  of 
1,000,000  immigrants  entered,  a  figure  approaching 
the  average  before  the  war.  The  actual  number  en- 
tering will  probably  be  less  than  this  maximum,  as  it  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
will  not  utilize  their  quotas. 

A  SELECTIVE  MEASURE 

Of  greater  importance,  perhaps,  than  the  restriction 
of  ntmibers,  is  the  effect  of  the  law  as  a  selective  meas- 
ure.    There  is  little  restriction  of  immigration  from 
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any  country  of  the  western  hemisphere.       Judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  and  the 
few  months  during  which  the  law  has  operated,  nearly 
all  of  those  who  wish  to  come  from  Great  Britain,  die 
Scandinavian  countries,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland 
and  Germany  will  be  admitted.     On  the  other  hand 
the  numbers  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  Italy, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Poland,  Turkey,  the  Balkan 
States,  are  sharply  restricted.     Against  a  pre-war  im- 
migration of  250,000,  the  Italians  are  restricted  to 
42,021 ;  Poland  to  20,019,  which  is  only  a  fraction  of 
its  pre-war  average;  Russia  to  34,247,  and  Greece, 
which  was  developing  a  large  immigration  ta  the 
United  States,  to  the  small  number  of  3,286.     Thus 
we  see  that  this  bill  thoroughly  carries  out  the  princi- 
ple of  restricting  most  strongly  the  immigration  of 
those  most  difficult  to  assimilate  and  those  whose  nor- 
mal tendency  is  to  go  into  the  great  cities  and  indus- 
trial centers.    It  is  probable  that  this  selection  will  be 
made  wholly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  when 
Congress  has  had  time  to  work  out  additional  meas- 
ures, or  when  it  shall  have  given  to  the  administrative 
authorities  the  necessary  discretion  for  the  best  admin- 
istration of  this  law.     In  that  event  people  would  be 
prevented  from  embarking  on  the  other  side  unless 
they  were  practically  certain  of  being  permitted  to  land 
on  this  side.     Thus  much  expense  and  not  a  little  per- 
sonal suffering  would  be  avoided.    Further  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  law  will  make  more  careful  provision 
than  has  ever  been  made  before  for  the  distribution 
of  the  immigrants,  partly  by  selection  on  the  other 
side,  partly  by  arrangements  made  here,  when  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  immigrants  would  be  directed 
into  the  rural  districts  and  into  those  lines  of  occupa- 
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tion  where  there  is  a  demand  for  labor;  and  fewer 
would  be  received  in  the  congested  centers  of  popula- 
tion where  they  tend  to  add  to  the  numbers  of  the 
unemployed. 

It  is  clearly  the  intention  of  Congress,  in  this  re- 
strictive measure,  that  in  the  future  greater  care 
shall  be  taken  to  protect  against  exploitation  those 
who  do  come;  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  given 
better  opportunities  for  education  and  industrial  train- 
ing, in  order  that  they  may  become  better  equipped  for 
American  citizenship.  In  fact  the  recently  passed  im- 
migration bill  will  be  supplemented  by  a  greatly  im- 
proved naturalization  law  which  will  serve  still  further 
to  select  those  fitted  to  become  American  citizens  and 
so  to  train  them  that  they  may  become  citizens  of  a 
higher  type  whom  we  may  welcome  most  warmly  into 
our  great  American  brotherhood.  Altho  little  has  been 
said  about  the  matter,  such  seems  the  intention  ol 
Congress. 

THE  NEED  OF  SUCH  A  LAW 

Why  do  we  need  such  a  law?  The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  this  so-called  emergency  measure  grew  out 
of  the  war.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  quite  probably 
millions,  of  immigrants  were  prevented  by  the  war 
from  coming  here  either  to  become  American  citizens 
or  to  make  their  living  here  for  a  few  years  until  they 
might  save  enough  to  return  to  their  home  countries 
there  to  live  in  greater  ease  than  ever  before.  With 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  increasing  facili- 
ties for  travel,  thousands  on  this  side  who  had  been 
waiting  for  three  or  four  years  to  return  naturally 
seized  the  opportunity  to  depart;  so  the  exodus  was 
enormously  increased  for  a  time.    Now  a  change  has 
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come,  and  the  numbers  sailing  to  Europe  are  on  an 
average  substantially  the  same  as  in  pre*war  days.  The 
incomers  at  the  present  time  are  made  up  largely  of 
the  wives,  children,  and  immediate  relatives  of  immi- 
grants who  had  come  before  the  war,  but  for  whom,  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  the  first  comers  had  not  been 
able  to  send  during  the  war  period.  In  conse- 
quence the  thousands  now  coming  are  not  independent 
producers  but  must  to  a  large  extent  be  supported  by 
their  relatives  already  here.  In  these  days  of  non- 
employment,  many  thousands  of  them  are  liable  to  be- 
come an  added  burden  to  this  country. 

Again,  our  legislators  are  moved  by  the  need  of  pro- 
tection against  contagious  diseases  and  criminals  and 
revolutionists.  Scores  of  typhus  cases  from  the  fever- 
stricken  regions  of  Southern  Europe  have  already  been 
found ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  spread  in  this  country 
within  the  last  few  months  have  come  from  foreign 
agitators. 

More  important  still,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
normal  pre-war  immigration  was  too  large  for  Am- 
erica's economic  welfare.  We  were  warned  of  this 
alarming  condition  by  the  Immigration  Commission 
which  made  the  most  careful  investigation  ever  record- 
ed. Its  special  agents,  sufficient  in  numbers  and  skill 
to  cover  twenty  of  the  leading  industr^es  and  the  living 
conditions  in  our  great  industrial  centers,  with  access 
to  the  books  of  the  companies  and  the  city  records, 
showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  yearly  average  of  a 
million  immigrants  held  down  decidedly  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  great  wage-earning  classes.  In  some 
cases  the  standards  were  even  lowered.  Generally  the 
number  of  immigrants  checked  what  otherwise  would 
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have  been  a  normal  rise  of  those  standards.  This  is 
the  fundamental  reason  why  we  need  added  restrictive 
measures. 

This  argument  is  strengthened  when  we  learn  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  recent  immigrants  are  of 
the  type  less  readily  assimilated  than  those  who  came 
in  earlier  years.  Before  the  8o's  probably  more  than 
75  per  cent,  of  those  who  came  expected  to  remain  here 
and  become  American  citizens.  They  brought  their 
families  with  them.  They  scattered  themselves  through 
the  more  sparsely  populated  regions  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  actually  became  the  industrial  backbone  of 
our  country-  Most  of  them  came  from  the  Northern 
and  Western  parts  of  Europe  where  the  institutions 
and  habits  of  living,  tho  in  the  past — ^as  those  of  Nor- 
way— not  those  of  English-speaking  countries,  were 
somewhat  akin  to  American  institutions.  Even  then, 
large  colonies  formed  here  which  retained  their  own 
l^Lnguage  and  often  held  themselves  apart  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  body  politic.  We  can  recall  some 
of  the  large  German  and  Scandinavian  settlements  of 
the  Middle  and  Northwest. 

Moreover,  this  unfortunate  tendency,  hsLS  increased 
vastly  since  the  beginning  of  the  8o's.  Up  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Great  War,  75  per  cent,  and  upwards 
of  all  of  the  immigrants  came  not  from  the  classes  just 
mentioned  but  rather  from  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Such  people  rarely  speak  English;  their  re- 
ligious experiences,  their  political  experiences,  their 
standards  of  living,  their  racial  types  differ  far  more 
widely  from  ours  than  do  those  of  the  earlier  immi- 
grants from  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  These 
later  immigrants  manifest  also  little  desire  to  settle  in 
the  newer  sections  of  the  country  where  indeed  the 
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free  land  is  already  taken  up ;  rather  they  drift  into  the 
congested  centers  of  our  great  cities  and  industrial  vil* 
lages  where  they  form  colonies  apart  from  the  other 
inhabitants.  We  speak  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  Boston,  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  other  large  cities,  of 
our  Italian  quarter,  our  Swedish  quarter,  our  Polish 
quarter,  our  Negro  quarter,  (largely  from  the  West 
Indies),  our  German  quarter,  and  especially  our  Jewish 
quarter.  TTiese  newer  peoples  must  bridge  a  greater 
gap  than  did  the  earlier  immigrants  before  they  be- 
come Americans  in  their  habits  of  thought  and  living. 
And  their  settlements  in  the  great  cities  have  brought 
additional  danger  of  disease,  crime  and  revolution,  as 
well  as  of  partizan  political  influence. 

The  remedies  of  course  for  these  growing  evils  are: 
first,  restriction  of  the  number  of  immigrants  so  that 
they  may  be  gradually  trained  and  assimilated, 
and  second,  selection  so  far  as  possible  of  the 
best  types  with  respect  to  both  occupation  and 
assimilability. 

ACT  ONLY  TEMPORARY 

« 

The  act  of  May  19,  1921,  introducing  the  percent- 
age plan  into  American  immigration  l^slation  is  only 
of  a  temporary  nature  and  designed  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency. This  method  of  restricting  immigration  has, 
however,  been  advocated  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
first  official  suggestion  regarding  it  coming  from  Sena- 
tor Dillingham,  of  Vermont.  Mr.  W.  W-  Husband, 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  secretary  of  the  former  Immi- 
gration Commission,  said  in  a  lecture  given  before  an 
audience  at  New  York  University  during  the  stimmer 
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of  192 1  that  he  felt  that  some  sort  of  a  percentage  plan 
would  be  written  into  the  permanent  legislation  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  evident  desire  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  restrictive  measures. 

For  many  years  large  majorities,  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  have  been 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  consider- 
able restriction  of  immigration.  By  large  majorities 
they  passed  bills  favoring  restrictions  which  were 
vetoed  first  by  President  Qeveland,  then  by  President 
Taft  and  afterward  by  President  Wilson.  But  the 
majorities  were  not  quite  sufficient  to  pass  the  bills 
over  the  Presidents'  veto,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
last  bill,  passed  in  191 7.  This  contained  the  literacy 
test  and  was  vetoed  by  President  Wilson.  The  latest 
bill  was  passed  (May  19,  192 1)  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  signed  by  the  President  without  question. 

Most  of  the  reasons  for  the  added  emphasis  placed 
upon  prompt  action  along  restrictive  lines  have  come 
as  a  result  of  the  war. 

OPPOSITION  TO  RESTRICTION 

During  the  war  many  people  felt  that  the  chief  oppo- 
sition to  vigorous  military  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  came  from  aliens  or  those 
who  had  but  lately  become  naturalized  citizens.  Much 
of  the  pro-German  and  pacifist  propaganda,  as  well  as 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  resistance  against  con- 
scription came  from  those  sources.  The  feeling  on  the 
part  of  large  numbers  of  our  people  that  such  acts 
were  often  carried  on  by  treacherous  means  and  were 
treasonable  in  nature  gave,  of  course,  a  greatly  added 
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emphasis  to  the  feeling  in  favor  of  restriction  which 
had  earlier  been  stimulated  primarily  by  economic  and 
sanitary  motives. 

Today,  however,  there  is  considerable  opposition  to 
further  restrictive  measures.  No  one,  of  course, 
will  venture  to  raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  the  admis- 
sion of  those  afflicted  with  contagious  or  loathsome 
diseases  if  apparently  incurable,  or  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  criminals  or  anarch- 
ists, unless,  in  the  case  of  those  ph}rsically  or  men- 
tally unsound,  he  happens  to  be  a  personal  friend  or 
relative  of  those  afflicted,  or  in  the  case  of  the  anarch- 
ists or  revolutionary  radicals,  he  is  secretly  sym- 
pathetic with  their  doctrines.  When,  however,  the 
exclusion  movement  is  based  on  economic  grounds,  it 
meets  with  vigorous  opposition  from  two  classes: 
first,  many  large  employers  of  labor  who  apparendy 
desire  to  increase  their  labor  force  more  easily;  and 
second,  speaking  generally,  die  Hebrews. 

The  attitude  of  employers  who  wish  to  secure  labor 
at  low  wages  is  of  course  easily  understood  because  it 
is  quite  natural;  but  many  very  large  employers,  as 
well  as  other  public-spirited  citizens,  believe  that  of 
even  greater  consequence  than  a  very  large  and  prof- 
itable production  of  goods,  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people,  and  those  of  course  are  made  up  of  the  wage 
earners.  An  ample  supply  of  labor  and  a  demand  for 
labor  are  neither  of  them  rigidly  fixed ;  both  are  con- 
nected with  the  wages  that  are  to  be  paid.  There  is 
practically  never  a  time  when  labor  can  not  be  secured 
provided  wages  are  raised ;  and  again  if  for  any  reason 
employers  are  compelled  to  lower  wages  materially, 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  labor.    Of  course,  this  does 
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not  note  at  all  the  fact  that  employers  stand  some- 
times in  much  greater  need  of  labor  than  at  others; 
but  the  wage  factor  is  always  important.  Those  at 
the  present  time  who  are  favoring  restrictive  measures, 
therefore,  are  doing  so  because  they  believe  that  with 
our  present  imperfect  methods  of  distributing  immi- 
grants on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  there  is  at  the 
present  rates  of  wages  a  distinct  surplus  of  labor  and 
that  further  immigration  will  increase  unemployment 
and  almost  certainly  increase  pauperism. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  are  influenced  very 
largely  apparently  by  race  feeling.  For  centuries 
members  of  the  Jewish  race  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  many  countries,  and  while  for  the  last  few 
years,  with  a  very  few  notable  exceptions  for  short 
times,  there  has  been  little  in  the  way  of  actual  perse- 
cution, there  doubtless  have  been  many  unpleasant  ex- 
periences which  have  led  them  to  wish  to  come  to  this 
country  where  their  disabilities  are  much  less  than  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  here  should  ignore  the  economic  fac- 
tor, even  to  the  extent  of  lowering  somewhat  our 
standards  of  living,  and  bring  in  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  members  of  their  race.  The  fact  that  Hebrews 
show  a  marked  disinclination  to  farm  work,  and  con- 
centrate in  the  cities  where  they  often  live  under  most 
crowded  and  unsanitary  conditions,  seems  to  them  to 
be  of  minor  consequence. 

In  other  ways  restriction  may  prove  a  benefit  to  the 
United  States.  Some  people  look  with  apprehension 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  immigration  tide  towards 
America  being  turned  in  the  direction  of  other  coun- 
tries in  consequence  of  American  restrictive  measures. 
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This  may  be  the  effect  of  restrictive  measures,  bat  on 
the  other  hand  it  should  be  remembered  that  tiiose 
other  countries  are  in  the  position  of  the  United  States 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  large  im- 
migration could  be  utilized  in  upbuilding  new  regions. 
A  large  immigration  into  these  countries,  such  as  Cana- 
da and  South  America,  will  result  in  an  increased  pro- 
ductiveness which  no  doubt  will  be  reflected  in  in- 
creased buying  in  this  country.  What  may  seem  to  be  a 
temporary  loss  may  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  if  unlimited 
immigration  were  to  be  allowed  into  the  United 
States  under  present  conditions,  there  wotdd  result 
a  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  which  might  cause  the 
prohibition  of  all  immigration.  Very  few  students  of 
the  question  feel  that  this  is  necessary.  Wise  restric- 
tive measures  now,  in  the  long  run  may  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  United  States  to  receive  in  the  next  fifty 
years  more  immigrants  than  it  would  otherwise  under 
an  unrestricted  policy  which  did  not  take  into  account 
the  many  difficult  problems  which  would  thereby  arise. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  the  personal 
interests  just  referred  to,  practically  every  diorouj^ 
student  of  immigration  has  reached  the  conclusion  diat 
we  have  our  choice  between  putting  on  additional  re- 
strictive measures  or  of  lowering  in  the  not  distant 
future  the  average  standard  of  living  of  our  wage 
earners.  Few  really  patriotic  American  citizens  who 
are  unprejudiced  would  favor  any  lowering  of  our 
standards. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    AMERICAN    STANDARDS 

Those  who  oppose  restriction  lay  great  emphasis 
upon  the  need  cu  selecting  immigrants  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  ocean,  upon  methods  of  distributing  them 
after  their  arrival  here,  upon  better  measures  of  train- 
ing them  in  the  English  language,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions that  will  aid  them  in  rapid  assimilation.  These 
measures,  however,  are  supported  with  equal  emphasis 
by  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  people  who  favor  restric- 
tion. So  all  are  at  one  on  the  question  of  standards; 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
standards  is  paramount.  The  future  of  Europe  as 
well  as  America  is  at  stake.  When  we  enjoin  high 
standards  we  are  in  no  wise  selfish  but  far-sighted  and 
sensible. 
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2.  Immigrant    Aliens    Admitted,    Fiscal    Years 
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3.  Emigrant  Aliens  Departed,  Fiscal  Years  Ended 
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the  United  States  by  Geographical  Divisions 
and  by  Tenure. 
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IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF  FEBRUAS7  ^  1917 

Note.— The  Immigration  Act  of  February  s,  1917,  rqwh 
the  Act  of  Februaxy  20,  1907,  the  act  of  Mardi  3,  19Q3,  and 
all  prior  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  new  law. 
In  the  back  of  this  pamphlet  are  published  such  portions  of 
the  prior  acts  as  are  not  repealed  by  or  reenacted  in  die  act 
of  February  5,  1917;  also  the  act  of  March  2,  1907,  regardiflg 
expatriation;  an  extract  from  the  sundry  civil  appropriatioo 
act  of  March  4,  1909,  the  act  relative  to  outward  alien  mani- 
fests of  March  4,  1909;  the  "White-slave  traffic  act*  of 
June  25,  1910;  the  act  of  August  24,  1912,  providing  that  aO 
charges  for  maintenance  and  return  of  Chinese  shall  be  bome 
by  steamship  companies;  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  creatii»S 
the  Department  of  Labor;  and  the  act  of  March  4,  I9^S 
"to  promote  the  welfare  of  American  seamen,"  etc.  If  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  old  acts,  they  may  be  found  in  the  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  as  follows: 

Act  approved  March  3,  1875 '  ^^  Stat,  part  3,  page  477- 

Act  Approved  August  3,  1882:  22  Stat.,  page  214. 

Act  approved  June  26,   1884    (sec.  22  only) :   23  Stat* 
page  85. 

Act  approved  February  26,  1885:  23  Stat,  page  332. 

Act  approved  February  23,  1887:  24  Stat,  page  414. 

Act  approved  October  19,  1888:  25  Stat,  page  SI^S- 

Act  approved  March  3,  1891 :  26  Stat,  page  1084. 

Act  approved  February  15,  1893  (sec  7) :  2J  Stat,  pip 

449. 
Act  approved  March  3,  1893:  27  Stat,  page  569. 

Act  approved  August  18,  1894:  28  Stat,  page  39a 

Act  approved  March  2,  1895:  28  Stat,  page  78a 

Act  approved  June  6,  1900:  31  Stat,  page  611. 

Act  approved  April  29,  1902:  32  Stat.,  part  i,  page  i;& 

Act  approved  March  3,  1903:  32  Stat.,  part  i,  page  I21J 

Act  approved  March  22,  1904:  33  Stat,  part  144. 
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Act  approved  April  38,  1904:  33  Stat,  part  i,  page  591. 
Act  approved  February  3,  1905 :  33  Stat,  part  i,  page  684. 
Act  approved  February  20,  1907:  34  Stat,  page  ^. 
Act  approved  March  2(5,  1910:  36  Stat,  page  263. 

ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  5,  1917 

An  Act  To  regulate  the  immigrations  of  aliens  to,  and  the 
residence  of  aliens  in,  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  word  "alien"  wherever  used  in  this  Act  shall  in- 
clude any  person  not  a  native-bom  or  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States;  but  this  definition  shall  not  be  held  to 
include  Indians  of  the  United  States  not  taxed  or  citizens 
of  the  islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
That  the  term  "United  States''  as  used  in  the  title  as  well 
as  in  the  various  sections  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  United  States,  and  any  waters,  territory,  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  except  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Zone;  but  if  any  alien  shall  leave  the  Canal  Zone  or 
any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  and  attempt  to 
enter  any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
permitting  him  to  enter  under  any  other  conditions  than  those 
applicable  to  all  aliens.  That  the  term  "seaman"  as  used  in 
this  Act  shall  include  every  person  signed  on  the  ship's 
articles  and  employed  in  any  capacity  on  board  any  vessel 
arriving  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place. 

That  this  Act  shall  be  enforced  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
by  officers  of  the  general  government  thereof,  unless  and 
until  it  is  superseded  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Philippine 
Legislature  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  regulate  immigration  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as 
authorized  in  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  declare  the  pur- 
pose of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  future 
political  status  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
to  provide  a  more  autonomous  government  for  those  islands," 
approved  August  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Sbc.  2.  Tliat  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a 
tax  of  $8  for  every  alien,  including  alien  seamen  regularly 
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admitted  as  provided  in  this  Act,  entering  the  United  Slates: 
Provided^  That  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  wbo  ac- 
company their  father  or  their  mother  ^all  not  be  sabjed  to 
said  tax.^  The  said  tax  shall  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  the  port  or  customs  district  to  which  said  alien  shafl 
come,  or,  if  there  be  no  collector  at  such  port  or  district, 
then  to  the  collector  nearest  thereto,  by  the  master,  agent, 
owner  or  consignee  of  the  vessel,  transportation  line  or  other 
conveyance  or  vehicle  bringing  such  alien  to  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  alien  himself  if  he  does  not  come  by  a  Tesse], 
transportation  line,  or  other  conveyance  or  vehicle  or  when 
collection  from  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the 
vessel,  transportation  line,  or  other  conve3rance,  or  Tchide 
bringing  such  alien  to  the  United  States  is  impracticable. 
The  tax  imposed  by  this  section  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  ves- 
sel or  other  vehicle  of  carriage  or  transportation  bringing 
such  aliens  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  a  debt  in  fevor 
of  the  United  States  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
vessel  or  other  vehicle,  and  the  payment  of  such  tax  may  be 
enforced  by  any  legal  or  equitable  remedy.  That  the  said 
tax  shall  not  be  levied  on  account  of  aliens  who  enter  the 
United  States  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  such  entrance  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  a  temporary  stay,  nor  on  accoont 
of  otherwise  admissible  residents  or  dtizens  of  any  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  nor  on  account  of  aliens  in  transit 
through  the  United  States,  nor  upon  aliens  who  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  who  later  shall 
go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  ancvther 
through  foreign  contiguous  territory,  and  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  and  prescribe  the 
conditions  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  of  these  exceptions: 
Provided,  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  ImmigratioD, 
under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  by  agreement  with  transportation  lines,  as  provided 
in  section  twenty-three  of  this  Act,  may  arrange  in  sook 
other  manner  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  upon  any  or  all  aliens  seeking  admission  from  f oreigB 

■  For  titm^m  SlH  of  OMptloas,  wtm  Suit  1. 
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condgttotur  territory  :*  Provided  further.  That  said  tax,  when 
levied  upon  aliens  entering  the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  islands,  to  be  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  such  islands:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  cases 
of  aliens  applying  for  admission  from  foreign  contiguous 
territory  and  rejected,  the  head  tax  collected  shall  upon  ap- 
plication, upon  a  blank  which  shall  be  furnished  and  ex- 
plained to  him,  be  refunded  to  the  alien. 

Sic.  3.  That  the  following  classes  of  aliens  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  admission  into  the  United  States:'  All  idiots, 
imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics,  insane  persons; 
persons  who  have  had  on^  or  more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any 
time  previously;  persons  of  constitutional  psychopathic  in- 
feriority; persons  with  chronic  alcoholism;  paupers;  profes- 
sional beggars;  vagrants;  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
in  any  form  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious 
disease;  persons  not  comprehended  within  any  of  the  fore- 
going excluded  classes  who  are  found  to  be  and  are  certified 
by  the  examining  surgeon  as  being  mentally  or  physically 
defective,  such  physical  defect  being  of  a  nature  which  may 
affect  the  ability  of  such  alien  to  earn  a  living;^  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having  committed  a  felony 
or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude; 
polygamists,  or  persons  who  practise  polygamy  or  believe 
in  or  advocate  the  practise  of  polygamy;  anarchists,  or  per- 
sons who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or 
violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  all 
forms  of  law,  or  who  disbelieve  in  or  are  opposed  to  organized 
government,  or  who  advocate  the  assassination  of  public 
officials,  or  who  advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful  destruction 
of  property;  persons  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with 
any  organization  entertaining  and  teaching  disbelief  in  or 
opposition  to  organized  government,  or  who  advocate  or 
teach  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  as- 
saulting or  IdUing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific 
individuab  or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  government, 
because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  who  advocate  or 

•  See  Soke  1,  12,  end  13. 

•Tbie  Metion  camiieratet  tU  the  excluded  daiBei  but  two.    A  dcfcription 
of  thoee  two  fonnd  in  Sees.  18  (laet  proriw)  and  23  (last  proviso). 

*  See  Rule  17  refarding  landing  nnder  bond. 
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teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property;  prosttttitcs,  or 
persons  coming  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  who 
directly  or  indirectly  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  or  im- 
port prostitutes  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  prortiuakitt 
or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  persons  who  are  sup- 
ported by  or  receive  in  whole  or  in  part  the  proceeds  of 
prostitution;  persons  hereinafter  called  contract  laborers, 
who  have  been  induced,  assisted,  encouraged,  or  solicited  to 
migrate  to  this  country  by  offers  or  promises  of  emplojrmeiit, 
whether  such  offers  or  promises  are  true  or  false,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  agreements,  oral,  written  or  printed,  express  or 
implied,  to  perform  labor  in  this  country  of  any  kind,  ddOed 
or  unskilled;  persons  who  have  come  in  consequence  of  ad- 
vertisements for  laborers  printed  published,  or  distributed  in 
a  foreign  country;  persons  likely  to  become  a  public  charge^ 
persons  who  have  been  deported  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  who  may  again  seek  admission  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  such  deportation,  unless  prior  to  their 
reembarkation  at  a  foreign  port  or  their  attempt  to  be  ad- 
mitted from  foreign  contiguous  territory  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  have  consented  to  their  reapplying  for  admis- 
sion; persons  whose  tickets  or  passage  is  paid  for  with  the 
money  of  another,  or  who  are  assisted  by  others  to  come, 
unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  satisfactorily  shown  that  sock 
persons  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded 
classes;  persons  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  by  any 
corporation,  association,  society,  municipality,  or  fordgn 
government,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  stowaways,  ex- 
cept that  any  such  stowaway,  if  otherwise  admisuble,  may 
be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor;*  aH 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  unaccompanied  by  or 
not  coming  to  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  except  that  any 
such  children  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  be  admitted  if  in  his  opinion  they  are  not  likdy  to 

'This  dttiie  exc1u(Ung  tlient  on  the  ground  likdy  to  become  %  pabBc 
charge  has  been  shifted  from  ita  position  in  Section  2  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1907  to  its  present  position  in  Section  3  of  this  Act  in  order  to  indi- 
cate the  intention  of  Congress  that  aliens  shall  be  excluded  upon  said  jgraaoid 
for  economic  as  well  as  other  reasons,  and  with  a  view  to  oTcrcommg  the 
dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Gegiow  ▼.  Uhl,  239  U.  S..  3.  (f 
Report  352,  64th  Cong.,  lit  Seta.)  Sec  Rule  17.  regardittg  Usdiag 
bond. 

•  See  Rule  7. 
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become  a  public  charge  and  are  otherwise  eligible;''  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  by  existing  treaties,  persons  who  are 
natives  of  islands  not  possessed  by  the  United  States  ad- 
jacent to  the  G>ntinent  of  Asia,  situate  south  of  the  twentieth 
parallel  latitude  north,  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth 
meridian  of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich,  and  north  of  the 
tenth  parallel  of  latitude  south,  or  who  are  natives  of  any 
country,  province,  or  dependency  situate  on  the  Continent  of 
Asia  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  of  longi- 
tude east  from  Greenwich  and  east  of  the  fiftieth  meridian  of 
lon^fitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  south  of  the  fiftieth 
parallel  of  latitude  north,  except  that  portion  of  said  terri- 
tory situate  between  the  fiftieth  and  the  sixty-fourth  me- 
ridians of  longitude  east  from  Greenwich  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  thirty-eighth  parallels  of  latitude  north,  and  no 
alien  now  in  any  way  excluded  from,  or  prevented  from  en- 
tering, the  United  States  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  The  provision  next  foregoing,  however,  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  of  the  following  status  or  occupations:  Gov- 
ernment officers,  ministers  or  religious  teachers,  mission- 
aries, lawyers,  physicians,  chemists,  civil  engineers,  teachers, 
students,  authors,  artists,  merchants,  and  travelers  for  curi- 
osity or  pleasure,  nor  to  their  legal  wives  or  their  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  shall  accompany  them  or 
who  subsequently  may  apply  for  admission  to  die  United 
States,  but  such  persons  or  their  legal  wives  or  foreign-born 
children  who  fail  to  maintain  in  the  United  States  a  status 
or  occupation  placing  them  within  the  excepted  classes  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  in  the  United  States  contrary  to  law,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  deportation  as  provided  in  section  nine- 
teen of  this  Act^ 

That  after  three  months  from  the  passage  of  this  Act,^  in 
addition  to  the  aliens  who  are  by  law  now  excluded  from  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States,  the  following  persons  shall 
also  be  excluded  from  admission  thereto,  to  wit : 

All  aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  physically  capable  of 
reacting,  who  can  not  read  the  English  language,  or  some 

*  See  Role  6. 

•Sec  Rule  8. 

*Tlie  OlittncT  tett  doea  not  become  opermtive  until  the  morning  of  May 
5.  1917.  All  otner  proriiioat  of  the  lew  become  operative  on  the  morning 
oi  M<7  1.  1917. 
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other  language  or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or  Yid^ah:* 
Provided,  That  any  admissible  alien,  or  any  alien  heretofote 
or  hereafter  legally  admitted,  or  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his  father  or  grandfather 
over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  grand* 
mother,  or  his  mmiarried  or  widowed  daughter,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  whether  such  relative  can  read  or  not;  and  such 
relative  shall  be  permitted  to  enter.  That  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  aliens  can  read  the  immigrant  inspec- 
tors shall  be  furnished  with  slips  of  uniform  size  prepared 
tmder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  each  contain- 
ing not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  words  in  ordi- 
nary use,  printed  in  plainly  legible  type  in  some  one  of  the 
various  languages  or  dialects  of  immigrants.  Each  alien 
may  designate  the  particular  language  or  dialect  in  which  he 
desires  the  examination  to  be  made,  and  shall  be  required 
to  read  the  words  printed  on  the  slip  in  such  language  or 
dialect  That  the  following  classes  of  persons  shall  be  ex- 
empt  from  the  operation  of  the  illiteracy  test,  to  wit:  All 
aliens  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  proper  im- 
migration officer  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  they  are 
sedcing  admission  to  the  United  States  to  avoid  reUgioas 
persecution  in  the  country  of  their  last  permanent  residence, 
whether  such  persecution  be  evidenced  by  overt  acts  or  by 
laws  or  governmental  regluatipns  that  discriminate  against 
the  alien  or  the  race  to  ^Idi  he  belongs  because  of  his 
religious  faith;  all  aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  adnntted 
to  the  United  States  and  who  have  resided  therein  contino- 
ously  for  five  years  and  who  return  to  the  United  States 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  departure  there- 
from; all  aliens  in  transit  through  the  United  States;^  aH 
aliens  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
and  who  later  shall  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  territory:  Pnn 
vided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  exclude,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  persons  convicted,  or  who  admit  the  commission, 
or  who  teach  or  advocate  the  commission,  of  an  offense 
purely  political:  Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  relating  to  the  payments  for  tickets  or  passage  by 

«•  For  method  of  applylas  tlie  rctdiaf  tctt,  tee  Rok  4« 
»  Soe  Rok  f  . 
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any  corporation,  association,  society,  municipality,  or  foreign 
Government  shall  not  apply  to  the  tickets  or  passage  of  aliens 
in  immediate  and  continuous  transit  through  the  United 
States  to  foreign  contiguous  territory:  Provided  further. 
That  skilled  labor,  if  otherwise  admissible,  may  be  imported 
if  labor  of  like  kind  unemployed  can  not  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  importing  such 
skilled  labor  in  any  particular  instance  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon  the  application  of  any  person 
interested,  such  application  to  be  made  before  such  impor- 
tation, and  such  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
be  reached  after  a  full  hearing  and  an  investigation  into  the 
facts  of  the  case:  Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  law  applicable  to  contract  labor  shall  not  be  held  to  ex- 
clude professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers,  nurses, 
ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors  for  col- 
leges or  seminaries  persons  belonging  to  any  recognized 
learned  profession,  or  persons  employed  as  domestic  serv- 
ants :"  Provided  further.  That  whenever  the  President  shall 
be  satisfied  that  passports  issued  by  any  foreign  government 
to  its  citizens  or  subjects  to  go  to  any  country  other  than 
the  United  States,  or  to  any  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  Canal  Zone,  are  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  holder  to  come  to  the  continental  territory  of 
the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of  labor  conditions  therein, 
the  President  shall  refuse  to  permit  such  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the  continental 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  other  country  or 
from  such^nsular  possession  or  from  the  Canal  Zone  '}^  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  aliens  returning  after  a  temporary  ab- 
sence to  an  unrelinquished  United  States  domicile  of  seven 
consecutive  years  may  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe:^*  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  the  contract- 
labor  or  reading-test  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent,  hinder,  or  restrict  any  alien  exhibitor,  or 
holder  of  concession  or  privilege  for  any  .fair  or  exposition 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,  from  bringing  into  the  United 

»  See  Rule  27. 
»  See  RtOe  11. 
*•  Sec  SnM.  1,  Rule  IC 
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States,  under  contract,  such  otherwise  admissible  afien  ii»- 
chanics,  artizans,  agents,  or  other  employees,  natives  of  liis 
country  as  may  be  necessary  for  installing  or  conductiog  his 
exhibit  or  for  preparing  for  installing  or  conducting  any  bus- 
ness  authorized  or  permitted  under  any  concession  or  priTi- 
lege  which  may  have  been  or  may  be  granted  by  any  such  fair 
or  exposition  in  connection  therewith,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigratioiv 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may  prescribe 
both  as  to  the  admission  and  return  of  such  persons:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immign- 
tion  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  issue 
rules  and  prescribe  conditions,  including  exaction  of  sticb 
bonds  as  may  be  necessary,  to  control  and  regulate  the  ad- 
mission and  return  of  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens  applying 
for  temporary  admission  :^^  Provided  further,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  accredited  of- 
cials^®  of  foreign  governments,  nor  to  their  suites,  familtes 
or  guestsr. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
alien  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  or  for  any  other  im- 
moral purpose,  is  hereby  forbidden;  and  whoever  shaH, 
directly  or  indirectly,  import,  or  attempt  to  import  into  the 
United  States  any  alien  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  or 
for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  shall  hold  or  attempt  to 
hold  any  alien  for  any  such  purpose  in  pursuance  of  such 
illegal  importation,  or  shall  keep,  maintain,  control,  support, 
employ,  or  harbor  in  any  house  or  other  place  for  the  par* 
pose  of  prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose  any 
alien,  in  pursuance  of  such  illegal  importation,  shall  in  every 
such  case  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  ten  years  and  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 
Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  felonies 
hereinbefore  set  forth  shall  be  in  any  district  to  or  into  wfaicfa 
said  alien  is  brought  in  pursuance  of  said  importation  by  the 
person  or  persons  accused,  or  in  any  district  in  which  a  vio* 

»  See  Subd.  2,  Rule  16;  also  Subd  6,  Rale  27. 

^  "Accredited  officials"  means  officials  of  a  fordgn  govemmeflt  wlw  caflT 
credentials  showing  that  they  are  accredited  by  such  govemnieBt  to  tf^tt- 
sent  it  in  this  country  in  its  official  relations  with  the  Gorenuncat  of  tbc 
United  Sutes, 
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lation  of  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  oc- 
curs. That  any  alien  who  shall,  after  he  has  been  excluded 
and  deported  or  arrested  and  deported  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  relate  to  prostitutes,  procurers, 
or  other  like  immoral  persons,  attempt  thereafter  to  return 
to  or  to  enter  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  two  years.  In  all 
prosecutions  under  this  section  the  testimony  of  a  husband 
or  wife  shall  be  admissible  and  competent  evidence  against 
each  other. 

Sec  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  persons,  com- 
pany, partnership,  or  corporation,  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, to  prepay  the  transportation  or  in  any  way  to  induce, 
assist,  encourage  or  solicit,  or  attempt  to  induce,  assist,  en- 
courage, or  solicit  the  importation  or  migration  of  any  con- 
tract laborer  or  contract  laborers  into  the  United  States, 
unless  such  contract  laborer  or  contract  laborers  are  ex- 
empted under  the  fifth  proviso  of  section  three  of  this  Act, 
or  have  been  imported  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  proviso  of  said  sec- 
tion, and  for  every  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  persons,  partnership,  company,  or  corporation 
violating  the  same  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  of- 
fense the  sum  of  $1,000,  which  may  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered by  the  United  States,  as  debts  of  like  amount  are  now 
recovered  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  For  every 
violation  of  the  provisions  hereof  the  persons  violating  the 
same  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  criminal  action  for  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  years;  and  under 
either  the  civil  or  the  criminal  procedure  mentioned  separate 
suits  or  prosecutions  may  be  brought  for  each  alien  thus 
ofiFered  or  promised  employment  as  aforesaid.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  may  from  any  fines  or  penalties  received  pay  re- 
wards to  persons  other  than  Government  employees  who  may 
furnish  information  leading  to  the  recovery  of  any  such 
penalties,  or  to  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  any  persons,  as 
in  this  section  provided. 
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Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  TUa- 
tion  of  section  five  of  this  Act  to  induce,  assist,  encourage, 
or  solicit  or  attempt  to  induce,  assist,  encourage,  or  solicit 
any  alien  to  come  into  the  United  States  by  promise  of  em* 
ployment  through  advertisements  printed,  published,  or  di^ 
tributed  in  any  foreign  country,  whether  such  promise  is  tme 
or  false,  and  either  the  civil  or  criminal  penalty  or  bath  im- 
posed by  said  section  shall  be  applicable  to  such  a  case. 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  associa- 
tion, society,  company,  partnership,  corporation,  or  others 
engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  aliens  to  or  within 
the  United  States  including  owners,  masters,  officers  aod 
agents  of  vessels,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  writing,  printing. 
oral  representation,  payment  of  any  commissions  to  an  alien 
coming  into  the  United  States,  allowance  of  any  rebates  to 
an  alien  coming  into  the  United  States,  or  otherwise  to 
solicit,  invite,  or  encourage  or  attempt  to  solicit,  invite,  or 
encourage  any  alien  to  come  into  the  United  States,  and 
anyone  violating  any  provision  hereof  shall  be  subject  to 
either  the '  civil  or  the  criminal  prosecution,  or  both,  p^^ 
scribed  by  section  five  of  this  Act;  or  if  it  shall  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  any  owner, 
master,  officer,  or  agent  of  a  vessel  has  brought  or  caused  to 
be  brought  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  any  alien  so 
solicited,  invited,  or  encouraged  to  come  by  such  owner, 
master,  officer,  or  agent,  such  owner,  master,  officer,  or 
agent  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs 
district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  or  in  which 
any  vessel  of  the  line  may  be  found,  the  sum  of  $400  for 
each  and  every  such  violation ;  and  no  vessel  shall  be  granted 
clearance  pending  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the 
liability  to  the  payment  of  such  fine,  or  while  the  fine  im- 
posed remains  unpaid,  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or 
refunded:^''  Provided,  That  clearance  may, be  granted  prior 
to  the  determination  of  such  questions  upon  the  deposit  with 
the  collector  of  customs  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  snch 
fine :  Provided  further.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  are  persistently  violated  by  or  on  behalf  of 

^  For  nctlMd  •!  enfordng  this  proriaion,  te*  Role  St. 
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any  transportation  company,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Secretary  to  deny  to  such  company  the  privilege  of  landing 
alien  immigrant  passengers  of  any  or  all  classes  at  United 
States  ports  for  such  a  period  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  an  observance  of  such  provisions:  Pro- 
vided  further^  That  this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  prevent 
transportation  companies  from  issuing  letters,  circulars,  or 
advertisements,  confined  strictly  to  stating  the  sailing  of  their 
vessels  and  terms  and  facilities  of  transportation  therein: 
Provided  further.  That  under  sections  five,  six,  and  seven 
hereof  it  shall  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  any  person, 
company,  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or  society  in- 
duces, assists,  encourages  solicits  or  invites  or  attempts  to 
induce  assist,  encourage,  solicit  or  invite  the  importation, 
migration  or  coming  of  an  alien  from  a  country  foreign  to 
the  United  States,  that  the  offender  had  knowledge  of  such 
person's  alienage. 

Sic.  8.  That  any  person,  including  the  master,  agent, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  who  shall  bring  into  or 
land  in  the  United  States  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  shall 
attempt,  by  himself  or  through  another  to  bring  into  or 
land  in  the  United  States  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  shall 
conceal  or  harbor,  or  attempt  to  conceal  or  harbor,  or  assist 
or  abet  another  to  conceal  or  harbor  in  any  place,  including 
any  building,  vessel,  railway  car,  conveyance,  or  vehicle,  any 
alien  not  duly  admitted  by  an  immigrant  inspector  or  not 
lawfully  entitled  to  enter  or  to  reside  within  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,000  and  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  for  each  and  every 
alien  so  landed  or  brought  in  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or 
brought  in. 

Sec.  9.^®  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  in- 
cluding any  transportation  company  other  than  railway  lines 
entering  the  United  States  from  foreign  contiguous  terri- 
tory, or  the  owner,  master,  agent,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel 
to  bring  to  the  United  States  either  from  a  foreign  country 
or  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States  any  alien  af- 

^  For  method  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  leelion,  tee  Rale  2S. 
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flicted  with  idiocy,  insanity,  imbecility,  feeble-minddaess, 
epilepsy,  constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority,  chronic 
alcoholism,  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  or  a  loathsome  or  lisn- 
gerous  contagious  disease,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  any  alien  so  brot^ 
to  the  United  States  was  afflicted  with  any  of  the  said  dis- 
eases or  disabilities  at  the  time  of  foreign  embarkation,  and 
that  the  existence  of  such  disease  or  disability  might  have 
been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent  medical  exaounatiog 
at  such  time,  such  person  or  transportation  company,  or  the 
master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessel  shall 
pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district  ii 
which  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  $200,  and  in 
addition  a  sum  equal  to  that  paid  by  such  alien  for  hb  trans- 
portation from  the  initial  point  of  departure,  indicated  in  his 
ticket,  to  the  port  of  arrival  for  each  and  every  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  latter  sum  to  be  d^ 
livered  by  the  collector  of  customs  to  the  alien  on  whose 
account  assessed.  It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  sacb 
person  to  bring  to  any  port  of  the  United  States  any  alia 
afflicted  with  any  mental  defect  other  than  those  abore 
specifically  named,  or  physical  defect  of  a  nature  which  may 
affect  his  ability  to  earn  a  living,  as  contemplated  in  sectioa 
three  of  this  Act,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  any  alien  so  brought  to  the 
United  States  was  so  afflicted  at  the  time  of  foreign  em- 
barkation, and  that  the  existence  of  such  mental  or  physical 
defect  might  have  been  detected  by  means  of  a  competent 
medical  examination  at  such  time,  such  person  siiall  pay  to 
the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district  in  which  the 
port  of  arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  $25,  and  in  addition  a 
sum  equal  to  that  paid  by  such  alien  for  his  transportatiofl 
from  the  initial  point  of  departure,  indicated  in  his  ticket 
to  the  port  of  arrival,  for  each  and  every  violation  of  this 
provision,  such  latter  sum  to  be  delivered  by  the  collector  of 
customs  to  the  alien  for  whose  account  assessed.  It  shall 
also  be  unlawful  for  any  such  person  to  bring  to  any  port 
of  the  United  States  any  alien  who  is  excluded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  three  of  this  Act  because  unable  to  read, 
or  who  is  excluded  by  the  terms  of  section  three  of  this  Act 
as  a  native  of  that  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Asia  and  the 
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adjacent  thereto  described  in  said  section,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  these  disabilities  might  have  been  detected  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  reasonable  precaution  prior  to  the  departure  of 
such  aliens  from  a  foreign  port,  such  person  shall  pay  to 
the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district  in  which  the 
port  of  arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  $200,  and  in  addition 
a  sum  equal  to  that  paid  by  such  alien  for  his  transportation 
from  the  initial  point  of  departure,  indicated  in  his  ticket,  to 
the  port  of  arrival,  for  each  and  every  violation  of  this 
provision,  such  latter  sum  to  be  delivered  by  the  collector  of 
customs  to  the  alien  on  whose  account  assessed.  And  no 
vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  papers  pending  the  deternu- 
nation  of  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such 
fines,  or  while  the  fines  remain  unpaid,  nor  shall  such  fines  be 
remitted  or  refunded:  Provided,  That  clearance  may  be 
granted  prior  to  the  determination  of  such  questions  upon 
the  deposit  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  fines:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  subject  transportation  companies  to  a  fine  for 
bringing  to  ports  of  the  United  States  aliens  who  are  by 
any  of  the  provisos  or  exceptions  to  section  three  hereof  ex- 
empted from  the  excluding  provisions  of  said  section. 

Sxc  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  includ- 
ing owners,  officers,  and  agents  of  vessels  or  transportation 
lines,  or  international  bridges  or  toll  roads,  other  than  rail- 
way lines  which  may  enter  into  a  contract  as  provided  in 
section  twenty-three  of  this  Act,  bringing  an  alien  to,  or 
providing  a  means  for  an  alien  to  come  to,  any  seaport  or 
land  border  port  of  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  such  alien  in  the  United  States  at  any  time  or  place 
other  than  as  designated  by  the  immigration  officers,  and  the 
failure  of  any  such  persons,  owner,  officer,  or  agent  to  com- 
ply with  the  foregoing  requirements  shall  be  deemed  a  mis- 
demeanor and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  in  each  case  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $1,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment ;  or,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  it  is  impracticable  or  inconvenient 
to  prosecute  the  person,  owner,  master,  officer,  or  agent  of 
any  such  vessel,  a  penalty  of  $1,000  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the 
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yessd  whose  owner,  master,  officer,  or  agent  violates  the 
provision  of  this  section,  and  such  vessel  shall  be  libekd 
therefor  in  the  appropriate  United  States  court 

Sic.  II.  That  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States  belong  to  anj 
of  the  classes  excluded  by  this  Act,  either  by  reascm  of  being 
afflicted  with  any  of  the  diseases  or  mental  or  physical  de- 
fects or  disabilities  mentioned  in  section  three  hereof,  or 
otherwise,  or  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  re- 
ceived information  showing  that  any  aliens  are  coming  from 
a  country  or  have  embarked  at  a  place  where  any  of  said 
diseases  are  prevalent  or  epidemic,  the  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  may  direct  that  such  aliens  shall  be  detained  on  board 
the  vessel  bringing  them,  or  in  a  United  States  immigpratioa 
station  at  the  expense  of  such  vessel,  as  circumstances  may 
require  or  justify,  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  inumgra- 
tion  officers  and  medical  officers  stationed  at  such  ports  to 
subject  aliens  to  an  observation  and  examination  soffideot 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  the  said  exdnded 
classes  by  reason  of  being  afflicted  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated: Provided,  That,  with  a  view  to  avoid  undue  delay 
in  landing  passengers  or  interference  with  commerce^  the 
G>mmissioner  General  of  Immigration  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  issue  such  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  section:  Provided  further.  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  immigrant  inspectors  to  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration  the  condition  of  all  Tessels 
bringing  aliens  to  United  States  ports.^^ 

Sbc.  iia*  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  enter  into  negotiations,  throi^  the 
Department  of  State,  with  countries  vessels  of  which  bring 
aliens  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  detailing  inspec- 
tors and  matrons  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Service 
for  duty  on  vessels  carrying  immigrant  or  emigrant  passes* 
gers  between  foreign  ports  and  ports  of  the  United  States^ 
When  such  inspectors  and  matrons  are  detailed  for  said  doty 
they  shall  remain  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  where  immigraot 
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passengers  are  carried;  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  io  observe 
such  passengers  during  the  voyage  and  report  to  the  immi- 
grztion  authorities  in  charge  at  the  port  of  landing  any  in* 
formation  of  value  in  determining  the  admissibility  of  such 
passengers  that  may  have  become  known  to  them  during  the 
voyage. 

Sec.  12.  That  upon  the  arrival  of  any  alien  by  water  at 
any  port  within  the  United  States  on  the  North  American 
Continent  from  a  foreign  port  or  a  port  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico,  or  Hawaii,  or  at  any  port  of  the 
said  insular  possessions  from  any  foreign  port,  from  a  port 
in  the  United  States  on  the  North  American  Continent,  or 
from  a  port  of  another  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States,^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commanding 
officer,  owners,  or  consignees  of  the  steamer,  sailing  or  other 
vessel  having  said  alien  on  board  to  deliever  to  the  immigra- 
tion officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  typewritten  or  printed  lists 
or  manifests  made  at  the  time  and  place  of  emlxirkation  of 
such  alien  on  board  such  steamer  or  vessel,  which  shall,  in 
answer  to  questions  at  the  top  of  said  list,  contain  full  and 
accurate  informaticm  as  to  eadi  alien  as  follows:  Full  name, 
age,  and  sex;  whether  married  or  single;  calling  or  occupa- 
tion; personal  description  (including  height,  complexion, 
color  of  hair  and  eyes,  and  marks  of  identification)  ;  whether 
able  to  read  or  write;  nationality;  country  of  birth;  race; 
country  of  last  permanent  residence;  name  and  address  of 
the  nearest  relative  in  the  country  from  which  the  alien 
came;  seaport  for  landing  in  the  United  States;  final  desti- 
nation,  if  any,  beyond  the  port  of  landing;  whether  having  a 
ticket  through  to  such  final  destination;  by  whom  passage 
was  paid;  whether  in  possession  of  $50,  and  if  less,  how 
much;  whether  going  to  join  a  relative  or  friend,  and,  if  so, 
what  relative  or  friend,  and  hisr  or  her  name  and  complete 
address;  whether  ever  before  in  the  United  States,  and  if 
so,  when  and  where;  whether  ever  in  prison  or  almshouse 
or  an  institution  or  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane;  whether  ever  supported  by  charity;  whether  a 
polygamist;  whether  an  anarchist;  whether  a  person  who 
believes  in  or  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 

*For  procurement  of  manifests  from  Canadian  transportation  companies, 
RiuC  12. 
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of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of 
law,  or  who  disbelieves  in  or  is  opposed  to  organized  gor- 
ernment,  or  who  advocates  the  assassination  of  public  of- 
ficials, or  who  advocates  or  teaches  the  unlawful  destruction 
of  property,  or  is  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  01^- 
ization  entertaining  and  teaching  disbelief  in  or  oppositioo 
to  organized  government,  or  which  teaches  the  unlawful  d^ 
struction  of  property,  or  who  advocates  or  teaches  the  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of 
any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals  or  of 
officers  generally,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  other  organized  government  because  of  his  or 
their  official  character;  whether  coming  by  reason  of  toy 
offer,  solicitation,  promise,  or  agreement,  express  or  im- 
plied, to  perform  labor  in  the  United  States ;  the  alien's  coo- 
dition  of  health,  mental  and  physical ;  whether  deformed  or 
crippled,  and  if  so,  for  how  long  and  from  what  cause; 
whether  coming  with  the  intent  to  return  to  the  coontiy 
whence  such  alien  comes  after  temporarily  engaging  ifl 
laboring  pursuits  in  the  United  States ;  and  such  other  items 
of  information  as  will  aid  in  determining  whether  any  such 
alien  belongs  to  any  of  the  excluded  classes  enumerated  10 
section  three  hereof;  and  such  master  or  commanding  officer, 
owners,  or  consignees  shall  also  furnish  information  in  r^ 
lation  to  the  sex,  age,  class  of  travel,  and  the  foreign  port 
of  embarkation  of  arriving  passengers  who  are  United 
States  citizens.  That  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  the 
master  or  commanding  officer  of  every  vessel  taking  pas- 
sengers from  any  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  North 
American  Continent  to  a  foreign  port  or  a  port  of  the  Phifip* 
pine  Islands,  Guam,  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii  or  from  any  port 
of  the  said  insular  posses'sions  to  any  foreign  port,  to  a  pon 
of  the  United  States  on  the  North  American  Continent,  or 
to  a  port  of  another  insular  possession  of  the  United  Sta^ 
to  file  with  the  immigration  officials  before  departure  a  Ij^ 
which  shall  contain  full  and  accurate  information  in  relation 
to  the  following  matters  regarding  all  alien  passengers,  and 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  departing  with  the  stated  intent  to  reside, 
permanently  in  a  foreign  country,  taken  on  board:  Namei 
age,  and  sex ;  whether  married  or  single ;  calling  or  occop*- 
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tion;  whether  able  to  read  or  write;  nationality;  country  of 
birth;  country  of  which  citizen  or  subject;  race;  last  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States  or  insular  possessions 
thereof;  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  insular 
possessions  thereof,  whether  native  bom  or  naturalized;  if 
native  bom,  the  place  and  date  of  birth,  or  if  naturalized 
the  city  or  town  in  which  naturalization  has  been  had;  in- 
tended future  permanent  residence;  and  time  and  port  of 
last  arrival  in  the  United  States,  or  insular  possessions 
thereof;  and  such  oiaster  or  commanding  officer  shall  also 
furnish  information  in  relation  to  the  sex,  age,  class  of 
travel,  and  port  or  debarkation  of  the  United  States  citizens 
departing  who  do  not  intend  to  reside  permanently  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  no  master  of  any  such  vessel  shall  be 
granted  clearance  papers  for  his  vessel  until  he  has  de- 
posited such  list  or  lists  with  the  immigration  officials  at  the 
port  of  departure  and  made  oath  that  they  are  full  and  com- 
plete as  to  the  name  and  other  information  herein  required 
concerning  each  person  of  the  classes  specified  taken  on 
board  his  vessel ;  and  any  neglect  or  omission  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable  as  pro- 
vided in  section  fourteen  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That  in  the 
case  of  vessels  making  regular  trips  to  ports  of  the  United 
States  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may,  when  expedient, 
arrange  for  the  delivery  of  such  lists  of  outgoing  aliens  at  a 
later  date:  Provided  further.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
immigration  officials  to  record  the  following  information 
regarding  every  resident  alien  and  citizen  leaving  the  United 
States  by  way  of  the  Canadian  or  Mexican  borders  for 
permanent  residence  in  a  foreign  country:  Name,  age,  and 
sex;  whether  married  or  single;  calling  or  occupation; 
whether  able  to  read  or  write;  nationality;  country  of  birth; 
country  of  which  citizen  or  subject;  race;  last  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States;  intended  future  permanent 
residence;  and  time  and  port  of  last  arrival  in  the  United 
States;  and  if  a  United  States  citizen,  whether  native  bom 
or  naturalized. 

Sec  13.  That  all  aliens  arriving  by  water  at  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  listed  in  convenient  groups,  the 
names  of  those  coming  from  the  same  locality  to  be  assem- 
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bled  so  far  as  practicable,  and  no  one  list  or  manifest  shaH 
contain  more  than  thirty  names.  To  each  alien  or  head  o! 
a  family  shall  be  given  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be  written 
his  name,  a  number  or  letter  designating  the  list  in  mrhidb 
his  name,  and  other  items  of  information  required  by  this 
Act,  are  contained,  and  his  number  on  said  list,  for  coo* 
venience  of  identification  on  arrival.  Each  list  or  manifest 
shall  be  verified  by  the  signature  and  the  oath  or  affirmatioa 
of  the  master  or  commanding  officer,  or  the  first  or  second 
below  him  in  command,  taken  before  an  immigration  officer 
at  the  port  of  arrival,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  caused  the 
surgeon  of  said  vessel  sailing  therewith  to  make  a  physical 
and  mental  examination  of  each  of  said  aliens,  and  that  from 
the  report  of  said  surgeon  and  from  his  own  investigatioo  he 
believes  that  no  one  of  said  aliens  is  of  any  of  the  classes 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States  by  section 
three  of  this  Act,  and  that  also  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief  the  information  in  said  lists  or  mani- 
fests concerning  each  of  said  aliens  named  therein  is  coirect 
and  true  in  every  respect  That  the  surgeon  of  said  vessel 
sailing  therewith  shall  also  sign  each  of  said  lists  or  mast- 
fests  and  make  oath  or  affirmation  in  like  manner  before  an 
immigration  officer  at  the  port  of  arrival,  stating  his  pro- 
fessional experience  and  qualifications  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  that  he  has  made  a  personal  examination  of 
each  of  the  said  aliens  named  therein,  and  that  the  said  list 
or  manifest,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be> 
lief,  is  full,  correct,  and  true  in  all  particulars  relative  to 
the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  said  aliens.  If  no 
surgeon  sails  with  any  vessel  bringing  aliens,  the  mental  and 
physical  examinations  and  the  verifications  of  the  lists  or 
manifests  shall  be  made  by  some  competent  surgeon  em- 
ployed by  the  owners  of  the  said  vessels,  and  the  manifests 
shall  be  verified  by  such  surgeon  before  a  United  States 
consular  officer  or  other  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths:  Provided,  That  if  any  changes  in  the  condition  of 
such  aliens  occur  or  develop  during  the  vo3rage  of  the  vessel 
on  which  they  are  traveling,  such  changes  shall  be  noted  on 
the  manifest  before  the  verification  thereof.^ 

n  See  Rule  2, 
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Sxc.  14.^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master  or 
commanding  officer  of  any  vessel  bringing  aliens  into  or 
carrying  aliens  out  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  or  fail  to 
deliver  to  the  immigration  officials  the  accurate  and  full 
manifests  or  statements  or  information  regarding  all  aliens 
on  board  or  taken  on  board  such  vessel  required  by  this 
Act,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  there  has  been  such  a  refusal  or  failure, 
or  that  the  lists  delivered  are  not  accurate  and  full,  such 
master  or  commanding  officer  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  arrival  or  departure  the  sum  of  $10 
for  each  alien  concerning  whom  such  accurate  and  full 
manifest  or  statement  or  information  is  not  furnished,  or 
concerning  whom  the  manifest  or  statement  or  information 
is  not  prepared  and  sworn  to  as  prescribed  by  this  Act.  No 
vessel  sludl  be  granted  clearance  pending  the  determination 
of  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such  fine, 
or  while  it  remains  unpaid,  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted 
or  refunded:  Provided,  That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior 
to  the  determination  of  such  question  upon  the  deposit  with 
the  collector  of  customs  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such 
fine. 

Sxc.  15.  That  upon  the  arrival  at  a  port  of  the  United 
States  of  any  vessel  bringing  aliens  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  proper  immigration  officials  to  go  or  to  send  competent 
assistants  to  the  vessel  and  there  inspect  all  such  aliens,  or 
ssdd  immigration  officials  may  order  a  temporary  removal  of 
such  aliens  for  examination  at  a  designated  time  and  place, 
but  such  temporary  removal  shall  not  be  considered  a  land- 
ing, nor  shall  it  relieve  vessels,  the  transportation  lines,  mas- 
ters, agents,  owners,  or  consignees  o£  the  vessel  upon  which 
said  aliens' are  brought  to  any  port  of  the  United  States  from 
any  of  the  obligations  which,  in  case  such  aliens  remain  on 
board,  would  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  bind  the  said 
vessels,  transportation  lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or 
consignees:  Provided  That  where  removal  is  made  to 
premises  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States,  said  ves- 
sels, transportation  lines,  masters,  agents,  owners,  or  con- 
signees, and  each  of  them,  shall,  so  long  as  detention  there 
lasts,  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  safekeeping  of 

*  For  method  of  enforcing  this  section,  see  Rule  28. 
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sttch  aliens.  Whenever  a  temporary  removal  of  aHcns  is 
made  the  vessels  or  transportation  lines  which  brought  them 
and  the  masters,  owners,  agents,  and  consignees  of  the  ves- 
sel upon  which  they  arrive  shall  pay  all  expenses  of  sudi 
removal  and  all  expenses  arising  during  subsequent  deten- 
tion, pending  decision  on  the  aliens'  eligibility  to  enter  the 
United  States  and  until  they  are  either  allowed  to  land  or 
returned  to  the  care  of  the  line  or  to  the  vessel  which 
brought  them,  such  expenses  to  include  those  of  maintenance^ 
medical  treatment  in  hospital  or  elsewhere,  burial  in  the 
event  of  death,  and  transfer  to  the  vessel  in  the  event  of 
deportation,  excepting  only  where  they  arise  under  the  terms 
of  any  of  the  provisos  of  section  eighteen  hereof.  Any 
refusal  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  hereof  shall 
be  punished  in  the  manner  specified  in  section  eighteen  of 
this  Act.® 

Sec.  i6.  That  the  physical  and  mental  examination  of  all 
arriving  aliens  shall  be  made  by  medical  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  who  shall  have  had  at 
least  two  years'  experience  in  the  practise  of  their  profession 
since  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  vriio 
shall  conduct  all  medical  examinations  and  shall  certify,  for 
the  information  of  the  immigration  officers  and  the  boards 
of  special  inquiry  hereinafter  provided  for,  any  and  all 
physical  and  mental  defects  or  diseases  observed  by  said 
medical  officers  in  any  such  alien ;  or,  should  medical  officers 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  be  not  available, 
civil  surgeons  of  not  less  than  four  years'  professional  ex- 
perience may  be  employed  in  such  emergency  for  such  serv- 
ice upon  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Conums- 
sioner  General  of  Immigration,  under  the  direction  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  All  aliens  arriving 
at  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  examined  by  not  less 
than  two  such  medical  officers  at  the  discretion  of  ^e  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  under  such  administrative  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe  and  under  medical  regulations  prepared  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  who  have  had  especial  training  in  the  diagnosis  of 
insanity  and  mental  defects  shall  be  detailed  for  duty  or 

*  For  method  of  enforcing,  see  Rtsle  28. 
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emplojed  at  all  ports  of  entry  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  such  medical  officers  shall  be  provided  with 
stiitable  facilities  for  the  detention  and  examination  of  all 
arriving  aliens  in  whom  insanity  or  mental  defect  is  sus* 
pected,  and  the  services  of  interpreters  shall  be  provided  for 
such  examination.  Any  alien  certified  for  insanity  or  mental 
defect  may  appeal  to  the  board  of  medical  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  which  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  said  alien  may  introduce  before  such 
board  one  expert  medical  witness  at  his  own  cost  and  ex- 
pense. That  the  inspection,  other  than  the  physical  and 
mental  examination,  of  aliens,  including  those  seeking 
admission  or  readmission  to  or  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  or  residing  in  the  United  States,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  aliens  arrested  within  the  United  States  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  conducted  by  immigrant  inspectors,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  regard  to  boards  of  special  inquiry. 
All  aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
examined  by  at  least  two  immigrant  inspectors  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  die  Secretary  of  Labor  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe.^  Immigrant  inspectors  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  board  and  search  for 
aliens  any  vessel,  railway  car,  or  any  other  conveyance,  or 
vehicle  in  which  they  believe  aliens  are  being  brought  into 
the  United  States.  Said  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths^  and  to  take  and  consider  evidence  touching 
the  right  of  any  alien  to  enter,  reenter,  pass  through,  or 
reside  in  the  United  States,  and,  where  such  action  may  be 
necessary,  to  make  a  written  record  of  such  evidence;  and 
any  person  to  whom  such  an  oath  has  been  administered, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  who  shall  knowingly  or 
willfully  give  false  evidence  or  swear  to  any  false  statement 
in  any  way  affecting  or  in  relation  to  the  right  of  any  alien 
to  a<hnission,  or  readmission  to,  or  to  pass  through,  or  to 
reside  in  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  per- 
jury and  be  punished  as  provided  by  section  one  hundred 

*■  See  Snbd.  1,  Rule  3. 

*  When  tach  officials  are  detailed  to  tnTestifate  frauds  or  attempts  to  de- 
fraud the  GoTemment,  or  any  irreffularity  or  miscondtict  of  any  officer  or 
asrent  of  the  United  States,  sec.  183,  R.  S.,  as  amended  by  the  act  approved 
Feb.  13,  1911  (39  Stat,  S98),  shonld  be  relied  tapoo  for  authority  to  ad- 
oaths  to  witneaseSi 
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and  twenty-five  of  the  Act  approved  March  fourth,  *^wi^1**« 
hundred  and  nine,  entitled  "An  Act  to  codify,  revise,  and 
amend  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States."  All  aliens 
coming  to  the  United  States  shall  be  required  to  state  under 
oath  the  purposes  for  which  they  come,  the  length  of  time 
they  intend  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
they  intend  to  abide  in  the  United  States  permanently  and 
become  citizens  thereof,  and  such  other  items  of  informatioa 
regarding  themselves  as  will  aid  the  immigration  officials  in 
determining  whether  they  belong  to  any  of  the  exdnded 
classes  enumerated  in  section  three  hereof.  Any  commis- 
sioner of  immigration  or  inspector  in  charge  shall  also  have 
power  to  require  by  subpcena  the  attendance  and  testtmooy 
of  witnesses  before  said  inspectors  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents  touching  the  right  of  any  alien 
to  enter,  reenter,  reside  in,  or  pass  through  the  United 
States,  and  to  that  end  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States;  and  any  district  court  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  investigations  are  b^ing  conducted  by  an 
immigrant  inspector  may  in  the  event  of  neglect  or  refussl 
to  respond  to  a  subpoena  issued  by  any  commissioner  of  im- 
migration or  inspector  in  charge  or  refusal  to  testify  before 
said  immigrant  inspector,  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  said  immigrant  inspector,  produce 
books,  papers,  and  documents  if  demanded,  and  testify;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.*^  That  any  person,  in- 
cluding employees,  officials,  or  agents  of  transportation  com- 
panies, who  shall  assault,  resist,  prevent,  impede  or  interfere 
with  any  immigration  official  or  employee  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  tmder  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $2,000,  or  both ;  and  any  person  who 
shall  use  any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  in  resistingr  any 
immigration  official  or  employee  in  the  performance  of  hh 
duty  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall,  on  oofmc- 
tion  thereof,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ten  years.    Every  alien  who  may  not  appear  to  the  eaamia- 

*  See  Rule  34. 
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ing  immigrant  inspector  at  the  port  of  arrival  to  be  cleaiiy 
and  beyond  doubt  entitled  to  land  shall  be  detained  for  ex- 
amination in  relation  thereto  by  a  board  of  special  inquiry. 
In  the  event  of  rejection  by  the  board  of  special  inquiry,  in 
all  cases  where  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  per- 
mitted by  this  Act,  the  alien  shall  be  so  informed  and  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  or  other  adviser 
on  such  appeal.  The  decision  of  an  immigrant  inspector,  if 
favorable  to  the  admission  of  any  alien,  shall  be  subject  to 
challenge  by  any  other  immigrant  inspector,  and  such  chal- 
lenge shall  operate  to  take  the  alien  whose  right  to  land  is 
so  challenged  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry  for  its  in- 
vestigation. 

Sec.  17.^  That  boards  of  special  inquiry  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  or  inspector  in  charge 
at  the  various  ports  of  arrival  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
prompt  determination  of  all  cases  of  immigrants  detained  at 
such  ports  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Each  board 
shall  consist  of  three  members,  who  shall  be  selected  from 
such  of  the  immigrant  officials  in  the  service  as  the  G>mmis- 
sioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  as 
qualified  to  serve  on  such  boards.  When  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent 
board  of  special  inquiry  for  service  at  any  sea  or  land 
border  port  is  not  warranted,  regularly  constituted  boards 
may  be  detailed  from  other  stations  for  temporary  service 
at  such  port,  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  authorize  the  creation  of  boards  of  special  in- 
quiry by  the  immigration  officials  in  charge  at  such  ports, 
and  shall  determine  what  Government  officials  or  other  per- 
sons shall  be  eligible  for  service  on  such  boards.  Such 
boards  shall  have  authority  to  determine  whether  an  alien 
who  has  been  duly  held  shall  be  allowed  to  land  or  shall  be 
deported  All  hearings  before  such  boards  shall  be  separate 
and  apart  from  the  public,  but  the  immigrant  may  have  one 
friend  or  relative  present  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Such  boards  shall 
keep  a  complete  permanent  record  of  their  proceedings  and 

>■  For  detailed  proyistoni  regarding  boards,  tee  Rule  15. 
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of  all  such  testimony  as  may  be  produced  before  them;  lad 
the  decisions  of  any  two  members  of  the  board  shall  preraiL 
but  either  the  alien  or  any  dissenting  member  of  the  said 
board  may  appeal  through  the  commissioner  of  immigratioQ 
at  the  port  of  arrival  and  the  Commissioner  General  of  Inn 
migration  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  taking  of  sodi 
appeal  shall  operate  to  stay  any  action  in  regard  to  the 
final  disposal  of  any  alien  whose  case  is  so  appealed  tmdl 
the  receipt  by  the  commissioner  of  immigration  at  the  port 
of  arrival  of  such  decision  which  shall  be  rendered  solely 
upon  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  board  of  special  ifl- 
quiry.^  In  every  case  where  an  alien  is  excluded  from  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States,  under  any  law  or  treaty  nov 
existing  or  hereafter  made,  the  decision  of  a  board  of  spedal 
inquiry  adverse  to  the  admission  of  such  alien  shall  be  final 
unless  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor:  Fn^ 
videdj  That  the  decision  of  a  board  of  special  inquiry  shaO 
be  based  upon  the  certificate  of  the  examining  medical  of- 
ficer and,  except  as  provided  in  section  twenty-one  hereof 
shall  be  final  as  to  the  rejection  of  aliens  afiFected  with 
tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangeroos 
contagious  disease,  or  with  any  mental  or  physical  disability 
which  would  bring  such  aliens  within  any  of  the  classes  ex- 
cluded from  admission  to  the  United  States  under  section 
three  of  this  Act 

Sec.  i8.  That  all  aliens  brought  to  this  country  in  viola- 
tion of  law  shall  be  immediately  sent  back,  in  accommoda- 
tions of  the  same  class  in  which  they  arrived,  to  the  cotm- 
try  whence  they  respectively  came,  on  the  vessels  bringing 
them,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  im- 
mediate deportation  is  not  practicable  or  proper.  The  cost 
of  their  maintenance  while  on  land,  as  well  as  the  expense 
of  the  return  of  such  aJiens,  shall  be  borne  by  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  vessels  on  which  they  respectively  came.  That 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  master,  purser,  person  in  charge 
agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any  such  vessel  to  refuse  to 
receive  back  on  board  thereof,  or  on  board  of  any  other  ves- 
sel owned  or  operated  by  the  same  interests,  such  aliens; 
or  to  fail  to  detain  them  thereon;  or  to  refuse  or  fail  to 
return  them  in  the  manner  aforesaid  to  the  foreign  port 

*  For  procedure  uader  this  proTidon,  tes  Role  17. 
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from  which  they  came;  or  to  fail  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  while  on  land;  or  to  make  any  charge  for  the 
return  of  any  such  alien,  or  to  take  any  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  charge;  or  to  take  any  consideration  to  be  re- 
turned in  case  the  alien  is  landed;  or  knowingly  to  bring  to 
the  United  States  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  deportation  any  alien  rejected  or  arrested  and  de* 
ported  under  any  provision  of  this  Act,  unless  prior  to  re- 
embarkation  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  consented  that  such 
alien  shall  reapply  for  admission,  as  required  by  section 
three  hereof;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  such  master,  purser,  person  in 
charge,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  has  violated  any  of  the 
foregoing  provisions,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  section 
fifteen  hereof,  such  master,  purser,  person  in  charge,  agent, 
owner  or  consignee  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  district  in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  or  in 
which  any  vessel  of  the  line  may  be  found,  the  sum  of  $300 
for  each  and  every  violation  of  any  provision  of  said  sec- 
tions; and  no  vessel  shall  have  clearance  from  any  port  of 
the  United  States  while  any  such  fine  is  unpaid,  nor  shall 
such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded.*^  Provided,  That  clear- 
ance may  be  granted  prior  to  the  determination  of  such 
question  upon  the  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs  of 
a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine.  If  the  vessel  by  which 
any  alien  ordered  deported  came  has  left  the  United  States 
and  it  is  impracticable  for  any  reason  to  deport  the  alien 
within  a  reasonable  time  by  another  vessel  owned  by  the 
same  interests,  the  cost  of  deportation  may  be  paid  by  the 
Government  and  recovered  by  civil  suit  from  any  agen^ 
owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel:  Provided  further,  That 
the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may  suspend,  upon  conditions  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 
the  deportation  of  any  aliens  found  to  have  come  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  if,  in  his  judgment,  the 
testimony  of  such  alien  is  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  other  laws  of  the  United 

*For  OMtfaod  pf  eaforcingf  sec  Role  2S, 
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States;^  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  person  so  (k- 
tained  resulting  from  such  suspension  of  deportation,  and  i 
witness  fee  in  the  sum  of  $i  per  day  for  each  day  such  per- 
son is  so  detained,  may  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  lor 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  or  such  alien  may  be  released 
under  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  not  less  than  $500,  widi 
security  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  conditioned 
that  such  alien  shall  be  produced  when  required  as  a  wit- 
ness and  for  deportation.  No  alien  certified,  as  proTided  io 
section  sixteen  of  this  Act,  to  be  suffering  from  tubercnlosb 
in  any  form,  or  from  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagioos 
disease  other  than  one  of  quarantinable  nature,  shall  be 
permitted  to  land  for  medical  treatment  thereof  in  any  hos- 
pital in  the  United  States,  unless  the  Secretary  of  La^  is 
satisfied  that  to  refuse  treatment  would  be  inhumane  or 
cause  unusual  hardship  or  suffering,  in  which  case  the  alien 
shall  be  treated  in  the  hospital  under  the  supervision  of  tbe 
immigration  officials  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  transport- 
ing him  ?^  Provided  further.  That  upon  the  certificate  of  an 
examining  medical  officer  to  the  effect  that  the  heal&  or 
safety  of  an  insane  alien  would  be  unduly  imperiled  by  i^ 
mediate  deportation,  such  alien  may,  at  the  expense  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  thisr  Act,  be  held  to 
treatment  until  such  time  as  such  alien  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  medical  officer,  be  safely  deported:  Provided 
further.  That  upon  the  certificate  of  an  examining  medical 
officer  to  the  effect  that  a  rejected  alien  is  helpless  from 
sickness,  mental  or  physical  (Hsability,  or  infancy,  if  such 
alien  is  accompanied  by  another  alien  whose  protection  or 
guardianship  is  required  by  such  rejected  alien,  such  ac- 
companying alien  may  also  be  excluded,  and  the  master, 
agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  in  which  snch  alien 
and  accompanying  alien  are  brought  shall  be  required  to  r^ 
turn  said  alien  and  accompanying  alien  in  the  same  manner 
as  vessels  are  required  to  return  other  rejected  aliens." 

Sec.  ip.**  That  at  any  time  within  five  years  after  entry, 
any  alien  who  at  the  time  of  entry  was  a  member  of  one  or 

*  See  Rule  2S. 

"See  Rule  19. 

■*See  Rule  S. 

^  Ppr  method  of  enforcing,  tee  Rule  22. 
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of  the  classes  excluded  by  law;  any  alien  who  shall 
have  entered  or  who  shall  be  found  in  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  this  Act,  or  in  violation  of  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States  ;^  any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entry  shall 
be  found  advocating  or  teaching  the  unlawful  destruction  of 
property,  or  advocating  or  teaching  anarchy,  or  the  over- 
throw by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  all  forms  of  law  or  the  assassination  of  public 
officials;  any  alien  who  within  five  years  after  entry  becomes 
a  public  charge  from  causes  not  affirmatively  shown  to  have 
arisen  subsequent  to  landing;  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, any  alien  who  is  hereafter  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  one  year  or  more  because  of  conviction  in  this 
country  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  committed 
within  five  years  after  the  entry  of  the  alien  to  the  United 
States,  or  who  is  hereafter  sentenced  more  than  once  to  such 
a  term  of  imprisonment  because  of  conviction  in  this  coun- 
try of  any  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  committed  at 
any  time  after  entry;  any  alien  who  shall  be  found  an  in- 
mate of  or  connected  with  the  management  of  a  house  of 
prostitution  or  practising  prostitution  after  such  alien  shall 
have  entered  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  receive,  share 
in,  or  derive  benefit  from  any  part  of  the  earnings  of  any 
prostitute ;  any  alien  who  manages  or  is  employed  by,  in,  or 
in  connection  with  any  house  of  prostitution  or  music  or 
dance  hall  or  other  place  of  amusement  or  resort  habitually 
frequented  by  prostitutes,  or  where  prostitutes  gather,  or 
who  in  any  way  assists  any  prostitute  or  protects  or  promises 
to  protect  from  arrest  any  prostitute;  any  alien  who  shall 
import  or  attempt  to  import  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose;  any  alien 
who,  after  being  excluded  and  deported  or  arrested  and  de- 
ported as  a  prostitute,  or  as  a  procurer,  or  as  having  been 
connected  with  the  business  of  prostitution  or  importation 
for  prostitution  or  other  immoral  purposes  in  any  of  the 
ways  hereinbefore  specified,  shall  return  to  and  enter  the 
United  States;  any  alien  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  four  hereof; 

■*Hie  tetter  csrt  of  this  proviihm  retetet  to  Chlaese  enterinf  or  found  in 
the  United  Stetet  in  Tiotetion  of  the  Chxneae-excluaion  tewi.  (S.  Bep.  353, 
^4th  Cong.,  Ut  Mia)  ^ 
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any  alien  who  was  convicted,  or  who  admits  the  commisawi, 
prior  to  entry,  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor 
involving  moral  turpitude;  at  any  time  within  three  years 
after  entry,  any  alien  who  shall  have  entered  the  United 
States  by  water  at  any  time  or  place  other  than  as  designated 
by  immigration  officials,  or  by  land  at  any  place  other  than 
one  designated  as  a  port  of  entry  for  aliens  by  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration,  or  at  any  time  not  designated 
by  immigration  officials,  or  who  enters  without  inspedioa, 
shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken 
into  custody  and  deported :  Provided,  That  the  marriage  to 
an  American  citizen  of  a  female  of  the  sexually  immoral 
classes  the  exclusion  or  deportation  of  which  is  prescribed 
by  this  Act  shall  not  invest  such  female  with  United  States 
citizenship  if  the  marriage  of  such  alien  female  shall  be 
solemnized  after  her  arrest  or  after  the  commission  of  acts 
which  make  her  liable  to  deportation  under  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  provision  of  this  section  respecting 
the  deportation  of  aliens  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude  shall  not  apply  to  one  who  has  been  par- 
idoned,  nor  shall  such  deportation  be  made  or  directed  if  tiie 
tourt,  or  judge  thereof,  sentencing  such  alien  for  such  crime 
shall,  at  the  time  of  imposing  judgment  or  passing  sentence 
or  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  due  notice  having  first  been 
given  to  representatives  of  the  State,  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  such  alien  shall  not  be 
deported  in  pursuance  of  this  Act;  nor  shall  any  alien  coo* 
victed  as  aforesaid  be  deported  until  after  the  terminatioo 
of  his  imprisonment:  Provided  further.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  with  the  exceptions  hereinbefore  noted,  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  classes  of  aliens  therein  mentioned  irre- 
spective of  the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  United  States: 
Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  the  cases  of  aliens  who  come  to  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States  from  the  insular  possessions  thereof; 
Provided  further,  That  any  person  who  shall  be  arrested 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  entered  or  been  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  any  other  law  thereof  which  imposes  on  such  person  the 
burden  of  proving  his  right  to  enter  or  remain,  and  who 
shall  fail  to  establish  tibe  existence  of  the  right  daimel 
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shall  be  dq>orted  to  the  place  specified  in  such  other  law.^ 
In  every  case  where  any  person  is  ordered  deported  from 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of 
any  law  or  treaty,  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  be  final. 

Sec  20.  That  the  deportation  of  aliens  provided  for  in 
this  Act  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  to 
the  country  whence  they  came  or  to  the  foreign  port  at 
which  such  aliens  embarked  for  the  United  States;  or  if 
such  embarkation  was  for  foreign  contiguous  territory,  to 
the  foreign  port  at  which  they  embarked  for  such  territory; 
or,  if  such  aliens  entered  foreign  contiguous  territory  from 
the  United  States  and  later  entered  the  United  States,  or  if 
such  aliens  are  held  by  the  country  from  which  they  entered 
the  United  States  not  to  be  subjects  or  citizens  of  such  coun* 
try,  and  such  country  refuses  to  permit  their  reentry,  or 
imposes  any  condition  upon  permitting  reentry,  then  to  the 
country  of  which  such  aliens  are  subjects  or  citizens,  or  to  the 
country  in  which  they  resided  prior  to  enteiting  the  country 
from  which  they  entered  the  United  States.  If  deportation 
proceedings  are  instituted  at  any  time  within  five  years  after 
the  entry  of  the  alien,  such  deportation,  including  one-half 
of  the  entire  cost  of  removal  to  the  port  of  deportation,  shall 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  procurer,  or  other  per- 
son by  whom  the  alien  was  unlawfully  induced  to  enter  the 
United  States,  or,  if  that  can  not  be  done,  then  the  cost  of 
removal  to  the  port  of  deportation  shall  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act,  and 
the  deportation  from  such  port  shall  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessels  or  transportation  line 
by  which  such  aliens  respectively  came,  or,  if  that  is  not 
practicable,  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act.  If  deportation  proceedings  are  in- 
stituted later  than  five  years  after  the  entry  of  the  alien,  or, 
if  the  deportation  is  made  by  reason  of  causes  arising  sub- 
sequent to  entry,  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  payable  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act.  A  failure 
or  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  agents,  owners,  or 

*  This  provision  relates  to  Chinese  entering  or  fonnd  in  the  United  States 
In  Tiolation  of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws.     (S.  Rep.  353,  64th  Cong.,  1st 
.) 
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consignees  of  vessels  to  comply  with  the  order  of  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  take  on  board,  guard  safely,  and  trans- 
port to  the  destination  specified  any  alien  ordered  to  be 
deported  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  prescribed  in  section 
eighteen  of  this  Actr^  Provided,  That  when  in  the  opinioQ 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  mental  or  physical  condidaa 
of  such  alien  is  such  as  to  require  personal  care  and  at- 
tendance, the  said  Secretary  shall  when  necessary  emploj  a 
suitable  person  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  accompany  sndi 
alien  to  his  or  her  final  destination,  and  the  expense  inddeot 
to  such  service  shall  be  defrayed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
expenses  of  deporting  the  accompanied  alien  is  defrayed.^ 
Pending  the  final  disposal  of  the  case  of  any  alien  so  taken 
into  custody,  he  may  be  released  under  a  bond  in  the  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $500  with  security  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  conditioned  that  such  alien  shall  be  produced 
when  required  for  a  hearing  or  hearings  in  regard  to  the 
charge  upon  which  he  has  been  taken  into  custody,  and  for 
deportation  if  he  shall  be  found  to  be  unlawfully  within  At 
United  States. 

Sec.  21.^  That  any  alien  liable  to  be  excluded  because 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge  or  because  of  phjrsical  dis- 
ability other  than  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  a  loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious  disease  may,  if  otherwise  admis- 
sible, nevertheless  be  admitted  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  upon  the  giving  of  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  said  Secretary,  in  such 
amount  and  containing  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  the  United  States  and  to  all  States,  Territories,  cotmties, 
towns,  municipalities,  and  districts  thereof,  holdin^^  the 
United  States  and  all  States  Territories,  counties,  towns, 
municipalities  and  districts  thereof  harmless  against  sodi 
alien  becoming  a  public  charge.  In  lieu  of  such  bond,  such 
alien  may  deposit  in  cash  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require,  which 
amount  shall  be  deposited  by  said  Secretary  in  the  United 
States  Postal  Savings  Bank,  a  receipt  therefor  to  be  grren 
the  person  furnishing  said  sum,  showing  the  fact  and  object 

*  See  Rule  28. 
"  See  Rule  23. 
I*  For  method  of  enforcing  proTisions  of  thii  section,  tee  Rule  17. 
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of  its  receipt  and  such  other  information  as  said  StcrtUrj 
may  deem  advisable.  All  accruing  interest  on  said  deposit 
during  the  time  same  shall  be  held  in  the  United  States 
Postal  Savings  Bank  shall  be  paid  to  the  person  furnishing 
the  sum  for  deposit  In  the  event  of  such  alien  becoming  a 
public  charge,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  dispose  of  said 
deposit  in  the  same  manner  as  if  same  had  been  collected 
under  a  bond  as  provided  in  this  section.  In  the  event  of 
the  permanent  departure  from  the  United  States,  the  natural- 
ization, or  the  death  of  such  alien,  the  said  sum  shall  be 
returned  to  the  person  by  whom  furnished,  or  to  his  legal 
representatives.  The  admission  of  such  alien  shall  be  a  con- 
sideration for  the  giving  of  such  bond,  undertaking,  or  cash 
deposit  Suit  may  be  brought  thereon  in  the  name  and  by 
the  proper  law  officers  either  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  State,  Territory,  District,  county,  town,  or 
municipality  in  which  such  alien  becomes  a  public  charge. 

Sec.  22.^  That  whenever  an  alien  shall  have  been  natural- 
ized or  shall  have  taken  up  his  permanent  residence  in  this 
country,  and  thereafter  shall  send  for  his  wife  or  minor 
children  to  join  him,  and  said  wife  or  any  of  said  minor 
children  shall  be  found  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious 
disorder,  such  wife  or  minor  children  shall  be  held,  undeir 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  prescribe, 
until  it  shall  be  determined  whether  the  disorder  will  be 
easily  curable  or  whether  they  can  be  permitted  to  land 
without  danger  to  other  persons ;  and  they  shall  not  be  either 
admitted  or  deported  until  such  facts  have  been  ascertained ; 
and  if  it  shall  be  determined  that  the  disorder  is  easily  cur- 
able and  the  husband  or  father  or  other  responsible  person 
is  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  treatment,  they  may  be 
accorded  treatment  in  hospital  until  cured  and  then  be  ad- 
mitted, or  if  it  shall  be  determined  that  they  can  be  permitted 
to  land  without  danger  to  other  persons,  they  may,  if  other- 
wise admissible,  thereupon  be  admitted:  Provided,  That  if 
the  person  sending  for  wife  or  minor  children  is  naturalized, 
a  wife  to  whom  married  or  a  minor  child  bom  subsequent  to 
such  husband  or  father's  naturalization  shall  be  admitted 
without  detention  for  treatment  in  hospital,  and  with  respect 
to  a  wife  to  whom  married  or  a  minor  child  bom  prior  to 

*  For  Bcdiod  of  enforcing,  see  Rule  19. 
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such  husband  or  father's  naturali2ation  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  observed,  even  though  such  person  is 
unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  treatment,  in  which  case  the 
expense  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act. 

Sec.  23.  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Inumgratioa 
shall  perform  all  his  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Under  such  direction  he  shall  have  charge  of 
the  administration  of  all  laws  relating  to  the  immigration  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  the  contni 
direction,  and  supervision  of  all  officers,  clerks,  and  em- 
ployees appointed  thereunder;  he  shall  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations,  prescribe  such  forms  of  bond,  reports,  en- 
tries, and  other  papers,  and  shall  issue  from  time  to  time 
such  instructions  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  he  shall  deem 
best  calculated  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  for  protecting  the  United  States  and  aliens  migradi^ 
thereto  from  fraud  and  loss,  and  shall  have  authority  to  enter 
into  contract  for  the  support  and  relief  of  such  aliens  as 
may  fall  into  distress  or  need  public  aid,  and  to  remove  to 
their  native  country,  at  any  time  within  three  years  after 
entry,  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  such  as  fall  into  distress  or  need  public  aid 
from  causes  arising  subsequent  to  their  entry  and  are  de- 
sirous of  being  so  removed ;  he  shall  prescribe  rules  for  the 
entry  and  inspection  of  aliens  coming  to  the  United  States 
from  or  through  Canada  and  Mexico,  so  as  not  unneces- 
sarily to  delay,  impede,  or  annoy  persons  in  ordinary  travel 
between  the  United  States  and  said  countries,  and  shall  hare 
power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  transportation  lines  for 
the  said  purpose.*^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  to  detail  officers  of  the  Immigration 
Service  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  secure  information  as  to  the  number  of  aliens  de- 
tained in  the  penal,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions 
(public  and  private)  of  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  inform  the  officers  of  such  institutions  of  the 
provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  the  deportation  of  aliens 
who  have  become  public  charges.    He  may,  with  the  approval 

«  See  RulcB  12  and  13. 
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of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  whenever  in  his  judgment  such 
action  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  detail  immigration  officers  for  service  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; and,  upon  his  request,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  detail  medical 
officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
performance  of  duties  in  foreign  countries  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  this  Act    The  duties  of  commis- 
sioners of  immigration  and  other  immigration  officials  in 
charge  of  districts,  ports,  or  stations  shall  be  of  an  admin^- 
istrative  character,  to  be  prescribed  in  detail  by  regulations 
prepared  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor:    Provided,  That  no  person,  company, 
or  transportation  line  engaged  in  carrying  alien  passengers 
for    hire  from  Canada   or  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
Dvhether  by  land  or  water,  shall  be  allowed  to  land  any  such 
passengers  in  the  United  States  without  providing  suitable 
and  approved  landing  stations,  conveniently  located,  at  the 
point  or  points  of  entry.     The  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  tmder  which 
the  above-mentioned  landing  stations  shall  be  deemed  suit- 
able within  the  meaning  of  this  section.    Any  person,  com- 
pany, or  transportation  line  landing  an  alien  passenger  in 
the  United  States  without  compliance  with  the  requirement 
herein  set  forth  shall  be  deemed  to  have  violated  section 
eight  of  this   Act,   and  upon  conviction   shall  be    subject 
to  the  penalty  therein  prescribed:    Provided  further,  That 
for  the  purpose  of  making  effective  the  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  to  the  protection  of  aliens  from  fraud  and 
loss,  and  also  the  provisions  of  section  thirty  of  this  Act, 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  aliens,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  establish  and  maintain  immigrant  stations  at  such  in- 
terior places  as  may  be  necessary,  and,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  said  Secretary,  aliens  in  transit  from  ports  of  landing  to 
such  interior  stations  shall  be  accompanied  by  immigrant 
inspectors :    Provided  further.  That  in  prescribing  rules  and 
making  contracts  for  the  entry  and  inspection  of  aliens  ap- 
plying for  admission  from  or  through  foreign  contiguous 
territory,  due  care  shall  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  discrim- 
inatory action  in  favor  of  foreign  transportation  companies 
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transporting  to  such  territory  aliens  destined  to  the  UniicS 
States,  and  all  such  transportation  companies  shall  be 
quired,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  inspection  or 
nation  under  such  rules  and  contracts  at  the  ports  of 
contiguous  territory  of  aliens  brought  thereto  by  them,  tB 
submit  to  and  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
which  would  apply  were  they  bringing  such  aliens  directly  to 
seaports  of  the  United  States,  and,  from  and  after  the  taHdng 
effect  bf  this  Act,  no  alien  applying  for  admission  from  for- 
eign contiguous  territory  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States  unless  upon  proving  that  he  was  brought  to 
such  territory  by  a  transportation  company  which  had  si^ 
mitted  to  and  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
or  that  he  entered,  or  has  resided  in,  such  territory  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  his  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States. 

Sec  24.  That  immigrant  inspectors  and  other  immiirra- 
tion  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  shall  hereafter  be  a|>- 
pointed  and  their  compensation  fixed  and  raised  or  decreased 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra* 
tion  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  dvil- 
service  Act  of  January  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three :  Provided,  That  said  Secretary,  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  portion  of  this  Act  which  excludes  contract 
laborers  and  induced  and  assisted  immigrants,  may  employ, 
for  such  purposes  and  for  detail  upon  additional  service  mi- 
der  this  Act  when  not  so  engaged,  without  reference  to  the 
provisions  of  the  said  civil-service  Act,  or  to  the  varioos 
Acts  relative  to  the  compilation  of  the  Official  Register,  soch 
persons  as  he  may  deem  advisable  and  from  time  to  time  fix, 
raise,  or  decrease  their  compensation.  He  may  draw  annually 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
$100,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  persons  so  employed 
and  for  expenses  incident  to  such  employment;  and  the  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  Treasury  shall  pass  to  the  credit  of 
the  proper  disbursing  officer  expenditures  from  said  smn 
without  itemized  account  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certifies  that  an  itemized  account  would  not  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government :    Provided  further.  That  noth- 
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ing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  mode  of 
appointing  commissioners  of  immigration  at  the  several 
ports  of  the  United  States  as  provided  by  the  sundry  civil 
appropriation  Act  approved  August  eighteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four,  or  the  official  status  of  such  commis- 
sioners heretofore  appointed. 

Sec.  25.  That  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
hereby  invested  with  full  jurisdiction  of  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  arising  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  district  aUor- 
ney  of  the  proper  district  to  prosecute  every  such  suit  when 
brought  by  the  United  States  under  this  Act.  Such  prose- 
cutions or  suits  may  be  instituted  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States  at  which  the  violation  may  occur  or  at  which  the  per- 
son charged  with  such  violation  may  be  found.  That  no  suit 
or  proceeding  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  settled,  compromised,  or  discontinued  without  the 
consent  of  the  court  in  which  it  is  pending,  entered  of  record, 
with  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  26.  That  all  exclusive  privileges  of  exchanging 
money,  transporting  passengers  or  baggage,  or  keeping  eat- 
ing houses,  and  all  other  like  privileges  in  connection  with 
any  United  States  immigrant  station,  shall  be  disposed  of 
to  the  lowest  responsible  and  capable  bidder,  after  public 
competition,  notice  of  such  competitive  bidding  having  been 
made  in  two  newspapers  of  general  circulation  for  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as 
the  G>mmissioner  General  of  Immigration,  under  the  direc- 
tion or  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  may 
prescribe,  and  all  receipts  accruing  from  the  disposal  of 
privileges  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  No  such  contract  shall  be  awarded  to  an  alien.  No 
intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  sold  at  any  such  immigration 
station. 

Sec.  27.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  in 
order  that  arrests  may  be  made  for  crimes  under  the  laws 
of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  Stetes  where  the 
various  immigrant  stations  are  located,  the  officers  in  charge 
of  such  stations,  as  occasion  may  require,  shall  admit  therein 
the  proper  State  and  municipal  officers  charged  with  the  en- 
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forcemeat  of  such  laws,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  secdoc 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  officers  and  of  local  courts  ^laU 
extend  over  such  stations. 

Sec.  28.  That  any  person  who  knowingly  aids  or  assists 
any  anarchist  or  any  person  who  believes  in  or  advocates 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  who  disbelieves  in  or  is  opposed  to 
organized  government,  or  all  forms  of  law,  or  who  advocates 
the  assassination  of  public  officials,  or  who  is  a  member  of 
or  affiliated  with  any  organization  entertaining  or  teacfaio; 
disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  organized  government,  or  who 
advocates  or  teaches  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the 
unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either 
of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  Gor- 
emment  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized 
government,  because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  to 
enter  the  United  States,  or  who  connives  or  conspires  with 
any  person  or  persons  to  allow,  procure,  or  permit  any  such 
anarchist  or  person  aforesaid  to  enter  therein,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  diall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Any  person  who  knowingly  aids  or  assists  any  alien  who 
advocates  or  teaches  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property  to 
enter  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  ptmished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec.  29.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized, in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  call,  in  his  discretion,  an  international  conference, 
to  assemble  at  such  point  as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  to  send 
special  commissioners  to  any  foreign  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  by  international  agreement,  subject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
immigration  of  aliens  to  the  United  States ;  of  providing  for 
the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  examination  of  such  aliens 
by  American  consuls  or  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
Government  at  the  ports  of  embarkation,  or  elsewhere;  of 
securing  the  assistance  of  foreign  governments  in  their  own 
territories  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  govemmg  immigration  to  the  Unfted  States ;  of  enter- 
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ing  into  such  international  agreements  as  may  be  proper  to 
prevent  the  immigration  of  aliens  who,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  are  or  may  be  excluded  from  entering  the 
United  States,  and  of  regulating  any  matters  pertaining  to 
such  immigration. 

Sec  30.  That  there  shall  be  maintained  a  division  of  in- 
formation in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration;  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  provide  such  clerical  and  other  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  division  to 
promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens  admitted  into  the 
United  States  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  de- 
siring immigration.  Correspondence  shall  be  had  with  the 
proper  officials  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  said  divi- 
sion shall  gather  from  all  available  sources  useful  informa- 
tion regarding  the  resources,  products,  and  physical  charac- 
teristics of  each  State  and  Territory,  and  shall  publish  such 
information  in  different  languages  and  distribute  the  publi- 
cations among  all  admitted  aliens  at  the  immigrant  stations 
of  the  United  States  and  to  such  other  persons  as  may  desire 
the  same.  When  any  State  or  Territory  appoints  and  main- 
tains an  agent  or  agents  to  represent  it  at  any  of  the  immi- 
grant stations  of  the  United  States,  such  agents  shall,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of 
Immigration,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  have  access  to  aliens  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  presenting,  either  orally 
or  in  writing,  the  special  inducements  offered  by  such  State 
or  Territory  to  aliens  to  settle  therein.  While  on  duty  at 
any  immigrant  station  such  agents  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration, who,  with  flie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
may,  for  violation  of  any  such  regulations,  deny  to  the  agent 
guilty  of  such  violation  any  of  the  privileges  herein  granted. 

Sec.  31.*^  That  any  persons,  including  the  owner,  agent, 
consignee,  or  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  who  shall  .knowingly 
sign  on  the  ship's  articles,  or  bring  to  the  United  States  as 
one  of  the  crew  of  such  vessel,  any  alien,  with  intent  to  per- 
mit such  alien  to  land  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 

*■  For  owthod  of  enforcing  Sect.  31  to  36»  lee  Rule  Id 
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the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  regulattng  the 
immigration  of  aliens,  or  who  shall  falsely  and  knoiringly 
represent  to  the  immigration  authorities  at  the  port  of  ar- 
rival that  any  such  alien  is  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  crev, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $S,ooo,  for  wfakii 
sum  the  said  vessel  shall  be  liable  and  may  be  seized  and 
proceeded  against  by  way  of  libel  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

Sec  32.  That  no  alien  excluded  from  admission  to  dK 
United  States  by  any  law,  convention,  or  treaty  of  the 
United  States  regulating  the  immigration  of  aliens,  and  em- 
ployed on  board  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  be  permitted  to  land  in 
the  United  States,  except  temporarily  for  medical  treatmest, 
or  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  providing  for  the  ultimate  removal  or  deportation  of 
such  alien  from  the  United  States,  and  the  negligent  failnre 
of  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  of  sudi  vessd  to 
detain  on  board  any  such  alien  after  notice  in  writing  by  tbe 
immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  to 
deport  such  alien,  if  required  by  such  immigration  o£Sccr  or 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  render  such  owner,  agent 
consignee,  or  master  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $i|000, 
for  which  sum  the  said  vessel  shall  be  liable,  and  may  be 
seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way  of  libel  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 

Sec.  33.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  and  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion  of  the  preceding  section  to  pay  off  or  discharge  any  alien 
employed  on  board  any  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  unless  duly  admitted  par- 
suant  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  r^^olatiog 
the  immigration  of  aliens:  Provided,  That  in  case  any  sodi 
alien  intends  to  reship  on  board  any  other  vessel  bound  to 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  land  for  the 
purpose  of  so  reshipping,  tmder  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  prescribe  to  prevent  aliens  not  admis- 
sible under  any  law,  convention,  or  treaty  from  refflaininf 
permanently  in  the  United  States,  and  may  be  paid  oft  ^ 
charged,  and  permitted  to  remove  his  effects,  anything  >o 
such  laws  or  treaties  or  in  this  Act  to  the  contrary  n<^*^ 
standing,  provided  due  notice  of  sudi  proposed  action  be 
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Sriven  by  the  master  or  the  seaman  himself  to  the  principal 
immigration  officer  in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

Sec*  34.  That  any  alien  seaman  who  shall  land  in  a  port 
of  the  United  States  contrary  to  the  provision^  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  and 
shall,  at  any  time  within  three  years  thereafter,  upon  the 
-warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody 
and  brought  before  a  board  of  special  inquiry  for  examina- 
tion as  to  his  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  United 
States,  and  if  not  admitted  said  alien  seaman  shall  be  de- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  this  Act  as 
provided  in  section  twenty  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  35.^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  carrying 
passengers  between  a  port  of  the  United  States  and  a  port  of 
a  foreign  country,  upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  to  have 
on  board  employed  thereon  any  alien  afflicted  with  idiocy, 
imbecility,  insanity,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  or  a 
loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,  if  it  appears  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  an  examina- 
tion made  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  is  so  certified  by  such  officer,  that  any 
such  alien  was  so  afflicted  at  the  time  he  was  shipped  or 
engaged  and  taken  on  board  such  vessel  and  that  die  ex- 
istence of  such  affliction  might  have  been  detected  by  means 
of  a  competent  medical  examination  at  such  time;  and  for 
every  such  alien  so  afflicted  on  board  any  such  vessel  at  the 
time  of  arrival  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  thereof 
shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  district 
in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  $50,  and 
pending  departure  of  the  vessel  the  alien  shall  be  detained 
and  treated  in  hospital  under  supervision  of  immigration 
officials  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel;  and  no  vessel  shall  be 
granted  clearance  pending  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  such  fine  and  while  it  re- 
mains unpaid:  Provided,  That  clearance  may  be  granted 
prior  to  the  determination  of  such  question  upon  the  deposit 
of  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  fine:  Provided  further. 
That  such  fine  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  be  mitigated  or  remitted. 

"  For  method  of  enforcing,  see  Rule  28. 
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Sec.  36.^  That  upon  arrival  of  any  vessel  in  the 
States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  it  shall  be  the  doty  of 
the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  thereof  to  deliver  to 
the  principal  immigration  officer  in  charge  of  the  port  ot 
arrival  lists  containing  the  names  of  all  aliens  employed  00 
such  vessel,  stating  the  positions  they  respectively  hold  in 
the  ship's  company,  when  and  where  they  were  respcctivdy 
shipped  or  engaged,  and  specifying  those  to  be  paid  off  and 
discharged  in  the  port  of  arrival;  or  lists  containing  so  nmdi 
of  such  information  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe;  and  after  the  arrival  of  any  such  vessel  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master 
to  report  to  such  immigration  officer,  in  writing,  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered, all  cases  in  which  any  such  alien  has  illegally  landed 
from  the  vessel,  giving  a  description  of  such  alien,  together 
with  any  information  likely  to  lead  to  his  apprehension;  and 
before  the  departure  of  any  such  vessel  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  to  deliver  to  such 
immigration  officer  a  further  list  containing  the  names  of  all 
alien  employees  who  were  not  employed  thereon  at  the  time 
of  the  arrival  but  who  will  leave  port  thereon  at  the  time  of 
her  departure,  and  also  the  names  of  those,  if  any,  who  have 
been  paid  off  and  discharged,  and  of  those,  if  any  who  have 
deserted  or  landed ;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  such  owner, 
agent,  consignee,  or  master  so  to  deliver  either  of  the  said 
lists  of  such  aliens  arriving  and  departing,  respectively,  or 
so  to  report  such  cases  of  desertion  or  landing,  such  owner, 
agent,  consignee,  or  master  shall,  if  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  pay  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  customs  dis- 
trict in  which  the  port  of  arrival  is  located  the  sum  of  $10 
for  each  alien  concerning  whom  correct  lists  are  not  de- 
livered or  a  true  report  is  not  made  as  above  required ;  and 
no  such  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  pending  the  de- 
termination of  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the  payment  of 
such  fine,  and,  in  the  event  such  fine  is  imposed,  while  it 
remains  unpaid;  nor  shall  such  fine  be  remitted  or  refunded: 
Provided^  That  clearance  may  be  granted  prior  to  the  de- 
termination of  such  question  upon  deposit  of  a  sum  sufiBcient 
to  cover  such  fine. 

Sec.  37.    That  the  word  ''person"  as  used  in  this  Act  shaO 

^  For  method  of  enforcing,  see  Rule  28. 
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be  construed  to  import  both  plural  and  the  singular,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  shall  include  corporations,  companies,  and 
associations.  When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission,  or  failure  of  any  director,  of- 
ficer, agent,  or  employee  of  any  corporation,  company,  or 
association  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or 
office  shall  in  every  case  be  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission, 
or  failure  of  such  corporation,  company,  or  association,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  person  acting  for  or  in  behalf  of  such 
corporation,  company,  or  association. 

Sec.  38.  That  this  Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  three,  shall  take  effect  and  be  enforced  on  and  after 
May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  Act  of 
March  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  amending  the 
Act  of  February  twentieth,  nineteen  htmdred  and  seven,  to 
regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States; 
the  Act  of  February  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven, 
to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States, 
except  section  thirty-four  thereof;  the  Act  of  March  third, 
nineteen  hundred  and  three,  to  regulate  the  immigration  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States,  except  section  thirty-four 
thereof;  and  all  other  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed  on  and  after  the  taking 
effect  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  existing  laws  relating  to 
the  immigration  or  exclusion  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons 
of  Chinese  descent,  except  as  provided  in  section  nineteen 
hereof,  nor  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  section  six,  chapter 
four  hundred  and  fifty-three  third  session  Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  February  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five, 
nor  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  the  Act  approved  August  sec- 
ond eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  by  sea,"  and  amendments 
thereto,  except  as  provided  in  section  eleven  hereof:  Pro* 
vided  further,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  any  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or  proceed- 
ings brought,  or  any  acC  thing,  or  matter,  civil  or  criminal, 
done  or  existing  at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act, 
except  as  mentioned  in  the  third  proviso  of  section  nineteen 
hereof;  but  as  to  all  such  prosecutions,  suits,  actions,  pro- 
ceedings, acts,  things,  or  matters,  the  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
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repealed  or  amended  by  this  Act  are  hereby  coatiniied  in 
force  and  effect. 

Champ  Clakk, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representaiwes, 
Thos.  R.  Mabshaix, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 

President  of  the  Senate. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives 

OF  THE  United  States, 

February  i,  ipij. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  having  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  originated,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  10384)  "To  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to, 
and  the  residence  of  aliens  in»  the  United  States,"  with  his 
objections  thereto,  the  House  proceeded  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  to  reconsider  the  same;  and, 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

Attest :  SoxTTH  Trimbu, 

Clerk, 


In  THE  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

February  5,  ipi7. 

The  Senate  having  proceeded,  in  pursuance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  reconsider  the  bill  (H.  R.  10384)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to,  and  the  residence 
of  aliens  in,  the  United  States,"  returned  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
his  objections,  and  sent  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  Senate  with  the  message  of  the  President  returning  the 
bill. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

Attest:  James  M.  Baker, 

Secretary. 
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ACT  APPROVED  OCTOBER  16,  1918,  AS  AMENDED 
BY  THE  ACT  APPROVED  JUNE  5,  1920 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re^esentatwes 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  section  i  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  exclude  and  exi>el 
from  the  United  States  aliens  who  are  members  of  the 
anarchistic  and  similar  classes,"  approved  October  16,  1918, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

That  the  following  aliens  shall  be  excluded  from  admission 
into  the  United  States: 

(a)  Aliens  who  are  anarchists; 

(b)  Aliens  who  advise,  advocate,  or  teach,  or  who  are 
members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization,  association, 
society,  or  group,  that  advises,  advocates,  or  teaches,  oppo- 
sition to  all  organized  government; 

(c)  Aliens  who  believe  in,  advise,  advocate,  or  teach,  or 
who  are  members  or  affiliated  with  any  organization,  asso- 
ciation, society,  or  g^oup,  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates, 
or  teaches:  (i)  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or 
(2)  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assault- 
ing or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers  (either  of  specific 
individuals  or  of  officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  government, 
because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  (3)  the  unlaw* 
ful  damage,  injury,  or  destruction  of  property,  or  (4) 
sabotage; 

(d)  Aliens  who  write,  publish,  or  cause  to  be  written  or 
published,  or  who  knowingly  circulate,  distribute,  print,  or 
display,  or  knowingly  cause  to  be  circulated,  distributed, 
printed,  published,  or  displayed,  or  who  knowingly  have 
in  their  possession  for  the  purpose  of  circulation,  distribu* 
tion,  publication,  or  display  any  written  or  printed  matter, 
advising,  advocating,  or  teaching  opposition  to  all  organ- 
ized government,  or  advising,  advocating,  or  teaching:  (i) 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  (2)  the  duty, 
necessity  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing 
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of  any  officer  or  officers  (either  of  specific  individnals  or 
of  officers  generally)  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  organized  government,  or  (3)  die 
unlawful  damage,  injury,  or  destruction  of  proper^,  or  (4) 
sabotage; 

(e)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  asy 
organization,  association,  society,  or  group,  that  writes,  cir- 
culates, distributes,  prints,  publishes,  or  displays,  or  causes 
to  be  written,  circulated,  distributed,  printed,  published,  or 
displayed,  or  that  has  in  its  possession  for  the  purpose  of  cir- 
culation, distribution,  publication,  issue,  or  display,  anj 
written  or  printed  matter  of  the  character  described  in  sub- 
division  (d). 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section:  (i)  the  giving,  loaning; 
or  promising  of  money  or  anything  of  value  to  be  used 
for  the  advising,  advocacy,  or  teaching  of  any  doctrine  above 
enumerated  shall  constitute  the  advising,  advocacy,  or  teach- 
ing of  such  doctrine;  and  (2)  the  giving,  loaning,  or  prom- 
ising of  money  or  anything  of  value  to  any  organization,  as- 
sociation, society,  or  group  of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed shall  constitute  affiliation  therewith;  but  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  taken  as  an  exclusive  defimdoQ  of 
advising,  advocacy,  teaching,  or  affiliation. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  alien,  who,  at  any  time  after  entering  the 
United  States,  is  found  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  entry, 
or  to  have  become  thereafter,  a  member  of  any  one  of  the 
classes  of  aliens  enumerated  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall, 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into 
custody  and  deported  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  immi- 
gration act  of  February  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  classes  of  aliens  mentioned  in  this  act  irrespective  of 
the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  3.  That  any  alien  who  shall,  after  he  has  been  ex- 
cluded and  deported  or  arrested  and  deported  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  thereafter  return  to  or  enter 
the  United  States  or  attempt  to  return  to  or  to  enter  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years;  and  shall,  upon  the  ter- 
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mination  of  such  imprisonment,  be  taken  into  custody,  upon 
the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  deported  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  immigration  act  of  February  Mt\ 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OCTOBER  19,  1918 

Joint  Resolution  Authorizing  the  readmission  to  the  United 
States  of  certain  aliens  who  have  been  conscripted  or  have 
volunteered  for  service  with  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  cobelligerent  forces. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  three  of  the 
immigration  Act  of  February  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  excluding  from  the  United  States  aliens  who 
are  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  or  who  are  physically 
defective,  or  who  are  contract  laborers,  or  who  have  come 
in  consequence  of  advertisements  for  labor  printed,  pub- 
lished, or  distributed  in  a  foreign  country,  or  who  are  as- 
sisted by  others  to  come,  or  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid 
for  with  the  money  of  another,  or  by  any  corporation,  as- 
sociation, society,  municipality,  or  foreign  government,  or 
who  are  stowaways,  or  who  are  illiterate,  aliens  lawfully 
resident  in  the  United  States  when  heretofore  or  hereafter 
enlisted  or  conscripted  for  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  one  of  the  nations  cobelligerent 
of  the  United  States  in  the  present  war;  and  aliens  lawfully 
resident  in  the  United  States  who  have  enlisted  for  service 
with  Czecho-Slovak,  Polish,  or  other  independent  forces 
attached  to  the  United  States  Army  or  to  the  army  or  navy 
of  any  one  of  the  cobelligerents  of  the  United  States  in 
the  present  war,  who  may  during  or  within  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  war  apply  for  readmission  to  this 
country,  after  being  honorably  discharged  or  granted  fur- 
lough abroad  by  the  proper  military  or  naval  authorities,  or 
after  being  rejected  on  final  examination  in  connection  with 
their  enlistment  or  conscription  shall,  within  two  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  be  readmitted;  and  that  any 
alien  of  either  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  who  would 
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otherwise  be  excluded  under  said  section  of  the  immigratkm 
Act  on  the  ground  that  he  is  idiotic,  imbecile,  feeble-minded, 
epileptic,  insane,  or  has  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanitj, 
or  on  the  ground  that  he  is  afi9icted  with  constitutional  psy- 
chopathic inferiority,  tuberculosis,  a  loathsome  or  dangerous 
contagious  disease,  or  mental  defect,  shall  be  readmitted  if 
it  is  proved  that  the  disability  was  acquired  while  the  aliea 
was  serving  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  one  of  the  nations  cobelligerent  of  the 
United  States  in  the  present  war  or  in  an  independent  force 
of  the  kind  hereinbefore  described,  if  such  alien  returns  to 
a  port  of  the  United  States  within  two  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war;  and  that  the  head  tax  provided  in  the 
immigration  Act  of  February  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen,  shall  not  be  collected  from  aliens  readmitted  into 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 

Approved  October  19,  1918. 


AN    ACT    TO    DEPORT    CERTAIN    UNDESIRABLE 
ALIENS  AND  TO  DENY  READMISSION  TO 

THOSE  DEPORTED. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
aliens  of  the  following  classes,  in  addition  to  those  for 
whose  expulsion  from  the  United  States  provision  is  made 
in  the  existing  law,  shall,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  be  taken  into  his  custody  and  deported  in  the 
manner  provided  in  sections  19  and  20  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1917,  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  immigration 
of  aliens  to,  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the  United 
States,"  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  hearing,  finds  that 
such  aliens  are  undesirable  residents  of  the  United  States, 
to  wit: 

(i)  All  aliens  who  are  now  interned  under  section  4067 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  the  proc- 
lamations issued  by  the  President  in  pursuance  of  said  sec- 
tion under  date  of  April  6,  1917,  November  16,  1917,  De- 
cember II,  1917,  and  April  19,  1918,  respectively. 
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(2)  All  aliens  who  since  August  i,  1914,  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  convicted  of  any  violation  or  conspiracy 
to  violate  any  of  the  following  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  the 
judgment  on  such  conviction  having  become  final,  namely: 

(a)  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  punish  acts  of  interference 
with  the  foreign  relations,  the  neutrality  and  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  punish  espionage,  and 
better  to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  June  15,  IQI/*  or  the 
amendment  thereof  approved  May  16,  19 18; 

(b)  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  storage,  use,  and  possession  in  time  of  war  of 
explosives,  providing  regulations  for  the  safe  manufacture, 
distribution,  storage,  use,  and  possession  of  the  same,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  October  6,  1917; 

(c)  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  in  time  of  war 
departure  from  and  entry  into  the  United  States  contrary 
to  the  public  safety,"  approved  May  22,  1918; 

(d)  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  punish  the  willful  injury 
or  destruction  of  war  material  or  of  war  premises  or  util- 
ities used  in  connection  with  war  material,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  April  20,  1918; 

(e)  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  President 
to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  May  18,  1917,  or  any  amendment 
thereof  or  supplement  thereto; 

(f)  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  punish  persons  who  make 
threats  against  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved February  14,   1917; 

(g)  An  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define,  regulate,  and  pun- 
ish trading  with  the  enemy,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved October  6,  1917,  or  any  amendment  thereof; 

(h)  Section  6  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  Sutes. 

(3)  All  aliens  who  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  con- 
victed of  any  offense  against  section  13  of  the  said  Penal 
Code  committed  during  the  period  of  August  i,  1914,  to 
April  6,  1917,  or  of  a  conspiracy  occurring  within  said  period 
to  commit  an  offense  under  said  section  13,  or  of  any  offense 
committed  during  said  period  against  the  act  entiUed  "An 
act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
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straints  and  monopolies/'  approved  July  2,  1890,  in  aid  of 
a  belligerent  in  the  European  war. 

Sec  2.  That  in  every  case  in  which  any  such  alien  is 
ordered  expelled  or  excluded  from  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  be  final. 

Sec  3.  That  in  addition  to  the  aliens  who  are  by  law 
now  excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States  all  per- 
sons who  shall  be  expelled  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  also  be  excluded  from  readmission. 

Approved  May  10,  1920. 

AN  ACT  APPROVED  JUNE  5,  X92a 

An  Act  to  ^mend  section  3  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to,  and  the  residence  of 
aliens  in,  the  United  States/'  approved  February  5,  1917. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
section  3  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  immi- 
gration of  aliens  to,  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the 
United  States/'  approved  February  5,  1917,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  an  alien  who  can  not  read  may, 
if  otherwise  admissible,  be  admitted  if,  within  five  years 
after  this  act  becomes  law,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  has  served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war  with  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, requests  that  such  alien  be  admitted,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  marries  such  alien  at 
a  United  States  immigration  station. 

Approved  June  5,  1920. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  IN 
HOSPITAL  OF  DISEASED  ALIEN  SEAMEN. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaHoes 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  alien  seamen  found  on  arrival  in  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  be  afflicted  with  any  of  the  disabilities  or  diseases 
mentioned  in  section  35  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  en* 
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titled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to,  and 
the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the  United  States/'  shall  be 
placed  in  a  hospital  designated  by  the  immigration  official 
in  charge  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  treated,  all  expenses 
connected  therewith,  including  burial  in  the  event  of  death, 
to  be  borne  by  the  owner,  agent,  consignee,  or  master  of 
the  vessel,  and  not  to  be  deducted  from  the  seamen's  wages, 
and  no  such  vessel  shall  be  granted  clearance  until  such 
expenses  are  paid  or  their  payment  appropriately  guaran- 
teed and  the  collector  of  customs  so  notified  by  the  immi- 
gration official  in  charge:  Protnded,  That  alien  seamen 
suspected  of  being  afflicted  with  any  such  disability  or  dis- 
ease may  be  removed  from  the  vessel  on  which, they  arrive 
to  an  immigration  station  or  other  appropriate  place  for 
such  observation  as  will  enable  the  examining  surgeons 
definitely  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  so  afflicted, 
all  expenses  connected  therewith  to  be  borne  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  prescribed:  Provided  further.  That  in  cases 
in  which  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  immigra- 
tion official  in  charge  that  it  will  not  be  possible  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  effect  a  cure,  the  return  of  the  alien  sea- 
men shall  be  enforced  on  or  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  on 
which  they  came,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  shall  prescribe,  to  insure  that  the  aliens  shall  be 
properly  cared  for  and  protected,  and  that  the  spread  of 
contagion  shall  be  guarded  against 

Approved  December  26,  192a 
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IMMIGRATION  LAW— MAY  19,  1921. 

(Public — Vo.  5— 67tli  CoogrcM.) 
(H.  R.   4,075.) 

An  Act  to  limit  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  Umted 
States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Refresentaiwa 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
as  used  in  this  Act*-^ 

The  term  "United  States''  means  the  United  States,  and 
any  waters,  territory,  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof  except  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Philippine 
Islands;  but  if  any  alien  leaves  the  Canal  2^ne  or  any  in- 
sular  possession  of  the  United  States  and  attempts  to  enter 
any  other  place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  penntt- 
ting  him  to  enter  under  any  other  conditions  than  those 
applicable  to  all  aliens. 

The  word  '"alien"  includes  any  person  not  a  native-bom 
or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  this  defini- 
tion shall  not  be  held  to  include  Indians  of  the  United  States 
not  taxed  nor  citizens  of  the  islands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

The  term  "Immigration  Act"  means  the  Act  of  February 
5>  19171  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of 
aliens  to,  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the  United  States"; 
and  the  term  "immigration  laws"  includes  such  Act  and  all 
laws,  conventions,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  immigration,  exclusion,  or  expulsion  of  aliens. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  That  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality 
who  may  be  admitted  under  the  immigration  laws  to  the 
United  States  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  limited  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  foreign-born  persons  of  such  na- 
tionality resident  in  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  census  of   1910.     This  provision  shall  not 
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apply  to  the  following,  and  they  shall  not  be  counted  in 
reckoning  any  of  the  percentage  limits  provided  in  this  Act: 

(i)  Government  officials,  their  families,  attendants,  serv- 
ants, and  employees;  (2)  aliens  in  continuous  transit  through 
the  United  States;  (3)  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  who  later  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  to  another  through  foreign  contiguous  ter- 
ritory; (4)  aliens  visiting  the  United  States  as  tourists  or 
temporarily  for  business  or  pleasure;  (5)  aliens  from  coun- 
tries immigration  from  which  is  regulated  in  accordance 
with  treaties  or  agreements  relating  solely  to  immigration; 
(6)  aliens  from  the  so-called  Asiatic  barred  zone,  as  de- 
scribed in  section  3  of  the  Immigration  Act;  (7)  aliens  who 
have  resided  continuously  for  at  least  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  United  States 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  countries  of  Central  or 
South  America,  or  adjacent  islands;  or  (8)  aliens  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  who  are  children  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  nationality  shall  be 
determined  by  country  of  birth,  treating  as  separate  coun- 
tries the  colonies  or  dependencies  for  which  separate  enu- 
meration was  made  in  the  United  States  census  of  1910. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  jointly,  shall,  as  soon  as  feasible 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  prepare  a  statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  persons  of  the  various  nationalities  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States  as  determined  by  the  United  States 
census  of  1910,  which  statement  shall  be  the  population  basis 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  case  of  changes  in  po- 
litical boundaries  in  foreign  countries  occurring  subse- 
quent to  1910  and  resulting  (i)  in  the  creation  of  new 
countries,  the  Governments  of  which  are  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  or  (2)  in  the  transfer  of  territory  from  one 
country  to  another,  such  transfer  being  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  such  officials,  jointly,  shall  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  persons  resident  in  the  United  States  in  1910  who 
were  born  within  the  area  included  in  such  new  countries 
or  in  such  territory  so  transferred,  and  revise  the  popula- 
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tion  basis  as  to  each  country  involved  in  such  change  of  po- 
litical boundary.  For  the  purpose  of  such  revision  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  generally  aliens  bom  in  the  area 
included  in  any  such  new  country  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  bom  in  such  country,  and  aliens  bom  in  any 
territory  so  transferred  shall  be  considered  as  havii^  been 
bom  in  the  country  to  which  such  territory  was  transferred 

(d)  When  the  maximum  number  of  aliens  of  any  na- 
tionality who  may  be  admitted  in  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
Act  shall  have  been  admitted  all  other  aliens  of  such  na- 
tionality»  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  who  may 
apply  for  admission  during  the  same  fiscal  year  shall  be 
excluded:  Provided,  That  the  number  of  aliens  of  any  na- 
tionality who  may  be  admitted  in  any  month  shall  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  aliens  of  such  nation- 
ality who  are  admissible  in  that  fiscal  year:  Provided  fmr- 
ther.  That  aliens  returning  from  a  temporary  visit  abroad, 
aliens  who  are  professional  actors,  artists,  lecturers,  singers, 
nurses,  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination,  professors 
for  colleges,  or  seminaries,  aliens  belonging  to  any  recognized 
learned  profession,  or  aliens  employed  as  domestic  servants, 
may,  if  otherwise  admissible,  be  admitted  notwithstanding 
the  maximum  number  of  aliens  of  the  same  nationality 
admissible  in  the  same  month  or  fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  have  entered  the  United  States;  but  aliens  of  the 
classes  included  in  this  proviso  who  enter  the  United  States 
before  such  maximun^  number  shall  have  entered  shall 
(unless  excluded  by  subdivision  (a)  from  being  counted) 
be  counted  in  reckoning  the  percentage  limits  provided  in 
this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act  preference  shall  be  given  so  far  as  possible  to  the 
wives,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  fiancees,  (i)  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  (2)  of  aliens  now  in  the  United  States  who  have 
applied  for  citizenship  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  or 
(3)  of  persons  eligible  to  United  States  citizenship  who 
served  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  any  time  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  191S, 
both  dates  inclusive,  and  have  been  separated  from  sodi 
forces  under  honorable  conditions. 
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Sec.  3.  That  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall,  as  soon 
as  feasible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  from  time 
to  time  thereafter,  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect  He  shall,  as 
soon  as  feasible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  publish  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  aliens  of  the  various 
nationalities  who  may  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
between  the  date  this  Act  becomes  effective  and  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  on  June  30  thereafter  he 
shall  publish  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  aliens  of 
the  various  nationalities  who  may  be  admitted  during  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  He  shall  also  publish  monthly  state- 
ments during  the  time  this  Act  remains  in  force  showing  the 
number  of  aliens  of  each  nationality  already  admitted  during 
the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  the  number  who  may  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  remainder 
of  such  year,  but  when  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  any  nationality  admissible  during  the  fiscal  year  shall 
have  been  admitted  such  statements  shall  be  issued  weekly 
thereafter.  All  statements  shall  be  made  available  for  general 
publication  and  shall  be  mailed  to  all  transportation  com- 
panies bringing  aliens  to  the  United  States  who  shall  request 
the  same  and  shall  file  with  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
address  to  which  such  statements  shall  be  sent.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  also  submit  such  statements  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  transmit  the  information  con« 
tained  therein  to  the  proper  diplomatic  and  consular  officials 
of  the  United  States,  which  officials  shall  make  the  same 
available  to  persons  intending  to  enwgrate  to  the  United 
States  and  to  others  who  may  apply. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  in  addition  to 
and  not  in  substitution  for  the  provisions  of  the  immigration 
laws. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  enforced 
15  days  after  its  enactment  (except  Sections  i  and  3  and  sub- 
divisions (b)  and  (c)  of  Section  2,  which  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  and  shall 
continue  in  force  until  June  30,  1922,  and  the  number  of 
aliens  of  any  nationality  who  may  be  admitted  during  the 
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remaining  period  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  from  the  date 
when  this  Act  becomes  effective  to  June  30,  shall  be  lim- 
ited in  proportion  to  the  number  admissible  during  the  fiscal 
year  1922. 

Approved,  May  19,  1921. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Immigration 

Washington,  June  i,  1921. 

Regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  approved  May 
19,  1921. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  approved  May  19,  1921,  are 
in  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  for  the  provisions  of 
laws,  conventions,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  immigration,  exclusion,  or  expulsion  of  aliens 
in  force  and  effect  upon  the  passage  of  said  act. 

Until  the  prescribed  quota,  monthly  or  otherwise,  m 
respect  of  the  nationals  of  a  given  country  has  been  readied, 
this  act  will  not  apply  to  such  nationals,  except  for  classi- 
fication purposes  in  reckoning  percentage  limits. 

For  the  purposes  of  said  act,  place  of  birth  shall  govern, 
notwithstanding  change  in  nationalities  since  1910  due  to 
transfer  of  territory  where  birth  occurred  in  some  other 
country,  or  the  creation  of  a  new  country,  xmless  such 
transfer  or  new  country  has  not  been  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  which  latter  event 
such  transfer,  or  creation  of  new  country,  shall  be  dis- 
regarded. To  illustrate:  (i)  A  native  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
regardless  of  claimed  nationality,  shall  be  charged  to  France; 
(2)  a  native  of  a  Baltic  state  (formerly  a  portion  of  Russia) 
the  government  of  which  has  not  been  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  charged  to  Rus- 
sia; and  (3)  an  a^ien  born  in  what  is  now  recognized  as 
Poland  shall  be  charged  to  the  quota  of  that  country,  re- 
gardless of  present  citizenship. 

(i)  Subdivision  (a)  of  Section  2  enumerates  eight  classes 
of  aliens  which  shall  be  regarded  as  excepted  from  the  quota 
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connt.  For  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  making  clearer 
the  legislative  intent  with  respect  to  several  of  these  classes, 
the  following  comment  is  offered: 

(a)  Aliens  in  continuous  transit  through  the  United 
States: — Immigration  officials  will  exercise  care  to  pre- 
vent an  abuse  of  this  exemption,  to  which  end  they  shall, 
among  other  things,  satisfy  themselves  that  a  bona  fide 
transit  is  intended  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  alien 
to  pass  by  continuous  journey  through  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  Aliens  of  this  and  the  class  referred  to  hereinafter 
in  paragraph  (c)  who  are  later  found  residing  in  the 
United  States  under  circumstances  indicating  abandonment 
of  their  declared  purpose  in  entering  shall  be  charged  to  the 
unfilled  quotas  of  their  respective  countries,  to  which  end 
such  cases  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  immigration 
official  in  charge  at  the  port  where  entry  occurred. 

(b)  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  who 
later  go  in  transit  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  an- 
other through  foreign  contiguous  territory: — The  transit 
jotimey  herein  referred  to  must  be  completed  within  sixty 
days.  Departure  and  return  may  occur  through  the  same 
port  If  return  is  sought  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days, 
the  applicant  may  be  treated  as  falling  within  subdivision 
(a)  of  Section  2  hereunder. 

(c)  Aliens  coming  to  the  United  States  as  tourists  or  tem- 
porarily for  business  or  pleasure: — ^Aliens  of  these  classes 
coming  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months  shall  be  con- 
sidered exempted,  within  the  meaning  of  Section  2,  but 
any  such  found  residing  in  the  United  States  under  cir- 
cumstances indicating  abandonment  of  visit  shall  be  re- 
ported as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  hereof. 

(d)  Aliens  applying  for  admission  from  certain  foreign 
countries  following  a  continuous  residence  of  one  year  or 
fHore  therein : — Exemption  hereunder  shall  not  be  lost  merely 
by  reason  of  temporary  absences  of  short  duration  from 
the  countries  and  islands  referred  to  in  the  act  The  Ber- 
mudas and  all  other  islands  lying  off  the  coasts  of  North 
and  South  America  not  more  distant  therefrom  than  the 
Bermudas,  shall  be  regarded  as  "adjacent  islands"  within 
the  meaning  of  this  exemption. 
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(2)  Under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (d)  of  Section  2 
of  the  Act,  aliens  of  certain  enumerated  classes  may  be  ad- 
mitted, in  so  far  as  the  act  is  concerned,  notwithstanding 
the  quota  of  the  particular  country  to  which  they  are  charge- 
able has  been  exhausted.  Aliens  of  said  classes  are,  how- 
ever, charged  against  the  proper  quotas  until  the  maximmn 
number  thereunder  shall  have  been  admitted. 

(a)  Aliens  returning  from  a  temporary  visit  abroad: — 
A  "temporary  visit  abroad/'  as  contemplated  by  the  second 
proviso  to  subdivision  (d)  of  Section  2  of  the  Act,  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  an  absence  in  any  foreign  country 
(without  relinquishment  of  domicile)  not  exceeding^  six 
months  in  duration.  An  alien  who  remains  abroad  in  excess 
of  six  months  shall  be  presumed  to  have  abandoned  his 
domicile  in  the  United  States.  However,  such  presumption 
may  be  overcome  by  the  production  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, satisfactory  to  the  appropriate  immigration  officers. 

(b)  Aliens  employed  as  domestic  servants: — ^Domestic 
servants,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  are  those  only  who 
have  actually  been  employed,  either  in  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  country,  in  the  household  of  the  person  or 
persons  accompanying  them  or  to  whom  destined  in  the 
United  States,  coming  for  the  purpose  of  continuing^  such 
employment. 

When  the  maximum  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality 
who  may  be  admitted  in  any  period  under  this  act  shall 
have  been  admitted,  all  other  aliens  of  such  nationality, 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  said  Act,  who  may 
apply  for  admission  during  that  period  shall  be  referred  to 
a  board  of  special  inquiry  for  appropriate  action. 

These  regulations  are  effective  on  and  after  June  3,  1921. 

W.  W.  HUSBAND, 
WJP  ♦  REM  Commissioner  GeneraL 

Approved: 
THEODORE  G.  RISLEY. 
Acting  Secretary, 
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NATURALIZATION  LAWS  AND  RBGULATION& 


NATURALIZATION  LAWS. 

Act  of  Jane  29,  1906  (34  Stat  L..  Part  1,  p.  596)»  at  amended 
in  flections  16,  17,  and  19  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1909^  (35  Stat  L^  Part  1,  p.  1102);  in  section  13 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25, 1910^  (36  Stat  L., 
Taxi  1.  p.  830);  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  4, 
1913  (37  Stat  L.,  Part  1,  p.  736),  creating  the  Department 
of  Labor;  and  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  9«  1918 
(Public,  No.  144,  65th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)? 

An  Act  to  provide  for  a  wiiform  mle  for  the  naturalisation  of 
.    aliens  throughout  the  United  States,  and  establishing 

the  Bureau  of  Naturalisation. 

(Pbrtton  of  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor.) 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  there  is  hereby  created  an  executive  department  in 
the  (jovemment  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Labor,  with 
a  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate;    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Sec.  3.  That  the  following-named  officers,  bureaus,  divi- 
sions, and  branches  of  the  public  service  now  and  heretofore 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  known  as  *  *  * 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  *  *  * 
the  Division  of  Naturalization,  *  *  *  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  are,  transferred  from  the  Department  of  G>mmerce 
and  Labor  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  same  shall 

*  See  p.  55& 
•See  p.  556. 
•Sec  p.  561, 
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hereafter  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supcrvison 
of  the  last-named  department.  The  Bureau  of  Immigratioa 
and  Naturalization  is  hereby  divided  into  two  bureaus,  to  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  the  titles  Chief  of  Division  of 
Naturalization  and  Assistant  Chief  shall  be  Conmiissioner 
of  Naturalization  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturaliza- 
tion. The  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  shall  be  the 
administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion and  of  the  administration  of  the  naturalization  laws 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
whom  he  shall  report  directly  upon  all  naturalization  matters 
annually  and  as  otherwise  required.  ♦  *  ♦ 

(Act  of  June  29,  1906,  as  amended  by  the  acts  heretofore 
referred  to.) 

That  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  have  charge 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  That 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  pro- 
vide, for  use  at  the  various  immigration  stations  throughout 
the  United  States,  books  of  record,  wherein  the  commission- 
ers of  immigration  shall  cause  a  registry  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  of  the  name,  age,  occupation, 
personal  description  (including  height,  complexion,  color  of 
hair  and  eyes),  the  place  of  birth,  the  last  residence,  the 
intended  place  of  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
date  of  arrival  of  said  alien,  and,  if  entered  through  a 
port,  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  comes.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioners  of  immigration  to 
cause  to  be  granted  to  such  alien  a  certificate  of  such  regis- 
try, with  the  particulars  thereof.* 

Sec.  2,  (This  section  is  omitted,  as  it  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary offices  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  act  of  June  29,  1906.) 

'See  rule  s* 
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Sec  3.  That  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
following  specified  courts : 

United  States  circuit*  and  district  courts  now  existing,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  G>ngress'  in  any 
State,  United  States  district  courts  for  the  Territories  of 
Arizona,'  New  Mexico/  Oklahoma,'  Hawaii,  and  Alaska, 
the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
United  States  courts  for  the  Indian  Territory;'  also  all 
courts  of  record  in  any  State  or  Territory  now  existing, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  created,  having  a  seal,  a  clerk, 
and  jurisdiction  in  actions  at  law  or  equity,  or  law  and 
equity,  in  which  the  amount  in  controversy  is  unlimited. 

That  the  naturalization  jurisdiction  of  all  courts  herein 
specified — State,  Territorial,  and  Federal — shall  extend  only 
to  aliens  resident  within  the  respective  judicial  districts  of 
such   courts. 

The  courts  herein  specified  shall,  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  clerks  of  such  courts,  be  furnished  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  with  such  blank  forms  as 
may  be  required  in  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  and  all 
certificates  of  naturalization  shall  be  consecutively  num- 
bered and  printed  on  safety  paper  furnished  by  said  bureau. 

Sec.  4.  That  an  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  in  the  following  manner  and  not 
otherwise : 

FirsL  He  shall  declare  on  oath  before  the  clerk  of  any 
court  authorized  by  this  act  to  naturalize  aliens,  or  his  au- 
thorized deputy,  in  the  district  in  which  such  alien  resides, 
two  years  at  least  prior  to  his  admission,  and  after  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  that  it  is  bona  fide  his 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to 
renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly,  by 
name,  to  the  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty  of  which 
the  alien  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject    And  such 

• 

*  United  States  circuit  courts  abolished  December  31,   191  z,  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  191 1  (36  Stat.  L.,  part  i,  p.  1x67.) 

V  Establishment  of  United  States  (Ustrict  court  for  Porto  Rico.    See  p.  566. 

■  United  States  Territorial  courts  abolished  by  acts  of  Congress  confer- 
ring statehood. 
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declaration  shall  set  forth  the  name,  age,  occupation,  per- 
sonal description,  place  of  birth,  last  foreign  residence  and 
allegiance,  the  date  of  arrival,  the  name  of  the  vessd,  if 
any,  in  which  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  the  present 
place  of  residence  in  the  United  States  of  said  alien:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  alien  who,  in  conformity  with  die 
law  in  force  at  the  date  of  his  declaration,  has  declared 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  required  to  renew  such  declaration.* 

Second,  Not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  seren 
vears  after  he  has  made  such  declaration  of  intention  he 
shall  make  and  file,  in  duplicate,  a  petition  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  applicant  in  his  own  handwriting  and  duly  verified, 
in  which  petition  such  applicant  shall  state  his  full  name, 
his  place  of  residence  (by  street  and  number,  if  possible), 
his  occupation,  and,  if  possible,  the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth ;  the  place  from  which  he  emigrated,  and  the  date  and 
place  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  he  entered 
through  a  port,  the  name  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  arrived; 
the  time  when  and  the  place  and  name  of  the  court  where 
he  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  if  he  is  married  he  shall  state  the  name  of  his  wife 
and,  if  possible,  the  country  of  her  nativity  and  her  place 
of  residence  at  the  time  of  filing  his  petition;  and  if  he 
has  children,  the  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth  and  place 
of  residence  of  each  child  living  at  the  time  of  the  filing 
of  his  petition :  Provided,  That  if  he  has  filed  his  declaradoD 
before  the  passage  of  this  act  he  shall  not  be  required  to 
sign  the  petition  in  his  own  handwriting. 

The  petition  shall  set  forth  that  he  is  not  a  disbeliever  in 
or  opposed  to  organized  government,  or  a  member  of  or 
affiliated  with  any  organization  or  body  of  persons  teaching 
disbelief  in  or  opposed  to  organized  government,  a  polyg- 
amist,  or  believer  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to 
renotmce  absolutely  and  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  and 
particularly  by  name  to  the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sover- 

*DceUntioiM  of  intention  more  than  y  T^Bart  old  are  iaaoflideBt  to 
aupport  petitions  for  naturalisation.     (See  U.  S.  v.  Morena,  17  x  Fed,  J97«l 
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tignty  of  which  he  at  the  time  of  filing  of  his  petition  may  be 
a  citizen  or  subject,  and  that  it  is  his  intention  to  reside  per- 
manently within  the  United  States,  and  whether  or  not  he  has 
been  denied  admission  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and,  if 
denied,  the  ground  or  grounds  of  such  denial,  the  court 
or  courts  in  which  such  decision  was  rendered^  and  that  the 
cause  for  such  denial  has  since  been  cured  or  removed,  and 
every  fact  material  to  his  naturalization  and  required  to  be 
proved  upon  the  final  hearing  of  his  application. 

The  petition  shall  also  be  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  at 
least  two  credible  witnesses,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  state  in  their  affidavits  that  they  have 
personally  known  the  applicant  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  continuously,  and  of 
the  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,'*  in  which 
the  application  is  made  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  filing  of  his  petition, 
and  that  they  each  have  personal  knowledge  tlia'  the  pe- 
titioner is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  and  that  he 
is  in  every  way  qualified,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  admitted  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  filing  his  petition  there  shall  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  a  certificate  from  the  Department 
of.  Labor,  if  the  petitioner  arrives  in  the  United  States  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  stating  the  date,  place,  and  manner 
of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  the  declaration  of 
intention  of  such  petitioner,  which  certificate  and  declaration 
shall  be  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  said  petition. 

Third,  He  shall,  before  he  is  admitted  to  citizenship, 
declare  on  oath  in  open  court  that  he  will  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  absolutely  and 
entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and 
particularly  by  name  to  the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sover- 
eignty of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject;  that  he 
will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same. 

^The  word  "District"  amended  by  the  act  <A  May  9,  1918,  to  read'*the 
District  of  Columbia." 
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Fourth,  It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfactioo 
of  the  court  admitting  any  alien  to  citizenship  that  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  his  application  he  has  resided 
continuously  within  the  United  States  five  years  at  least, 
and  within  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  court  is  at 
the  time  held  one  year  at  least,  and  that  during  that  time 
he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the 
same.  In  addition  to  the  oath  of  the  applicant,  the  tesdmooy 
of  at  least  two  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  the  facts  of  residence,  moral  character,  and  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  required,  and 
the  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation  of  each  wit- 
ness shall  be  set  forth  in  the  record. 

Fifth.  In  case  the  alien  applying  to  be  admitted  to  cit- 
izenship has  borne  any  hereditary  title,  or  has  been  of  any 
of  the  orders  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  or  state  from  which 
he  came,  he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above  requisites,  make 
an  express  renunciation  of  his  title  or  order  of  nobility  in 
the  court  to  which  his  application  is  made,  and  his  remm- 
ciation  shall  be  recorded  in  the  court 

Sixth,  When  any  alien  who  has  declared  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  dies  before  he  is 
actually  naturalized  the  widow  and  minor  children  of  sodi 
alien  may,  by  complying  with  the  other  provisions  of  tfiis 
act,  be  naturalized  without  making  any  declaration  of  in- 
tention. 

Seventh,  Any  native-bom  Filipino  of  the  age  of  twent]r- 
one  years  and  upward  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  be 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  who  has  enlisted  or 
may  hereafter  enlist  in  the  United  States  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  or  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Service,  and  who,  after  serr- 
ice  of  not  less  than  three  years,  may  be  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom,  or  who  may  receive  an  ordinary  dis- 
charge with  recommendation  for  reenlistment ;  or  any  aJien, 

"Section  four  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  establish  a  Bareaa  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  and  to  provide  a  tmiform  mlc  for  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  throu^rhout  the  United  States."  approved  Jobs 
twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six»  was  amended  by  the  aet  of  mmj 
9,  igiS  (Pub.  No.  144,  65th  Cong.),  by  adding  seven  new  sabdivisioas. 
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or  any  Porto  Rican  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  who  has  enlisted 
or  entered  or  may  hereafter  enlist  in  or  enter  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  either  the  Regular  or  the  Volunteer 
Forces,  or  the  National  Army,  the  National  Guard  or  Naval 
Militia  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  State  militia  in  Federal  service,  or  in  the  United 
States  Navy  on  Marine  Corps,  or  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  or  who  has  served  for  three  years  on  board  of  any 
vessel  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  for  three  years 
on  board  of  merchant  or  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States 
of  more  than  twenty  tons  burden,  and  while  still  in  the 
service  on  a  reenlistnxent  or  reappointment,  or  within  six 
months  after  an  honorable  discharge  or  separation  there- 
from, or  while  on  furlough  to  the  Army  Reserve  or  Regular 
Army  Reserve  after  honorable  service,  may,  on  presentation 
of  the  required  declaration  of  intention  petition  for  naturali- 
zation without  proof  of  the  required  five  years'  residence 
within  the  United  States  if  upon  examination  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  in  accordance 
^th  the  requirements  of  this  subdivision,  it  is  shown  that 
such  residence  can  not  be  established;  any  alien  serving  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
time  this  country  is  engaged  in  the  present  war  may  file 
his  petition  for  naturalization  without  making  the  preliminary 
declaration  of  intention  and  without  proof  of  the  required 
five  years'  residence  within  the  United  States;  any  alien 
declarant  who  has  served  in  the  United  States  Army  or 
Navy,  or  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  and  has  been  honor- 
ably discharged  therefrom,  and  has  been  accepted  for  serv- 
ice in  either  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  on  the  condition  that  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  may  file  his  petition  for  naturalization  upon 
proof  of  continuous  residence  within  the  United  States  for 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  his  petition,  by  two 
witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  these  cases 
only  residence  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  by  aliens  may  be  considered  residence  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  place  of  such  military  service  shall  be 
construed  as  the  place  of  residence  required  to  be  established 
for  purposes  of  naturalization;  and  any  alien,  or  any  person 


•^ 
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owing  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States  embraced 
within  this  subdivision,  may  file  his  petition  for  naturalia- 
tion  in  the  most  convenient  court  without  proof  of  residence 
within  its  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  specified  in  section  three  of 
the  act  of  June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six, 
provided  he  appears  with  his  two  witnesses  before  the  ap- 
propriate representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
and  passes  the  preliminary  examination  hereby  required  be- 
fore filing  his  petition  for  naturalization  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  in  each  case  the  record  of  this 
examination  shall  be  offered  in  evidence  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Government  from  the  Bureau  of  Naturalizadoo 
and  made  a  part  of  the  record  at  the  original  and  any  sub- 
sequent hearings;  and,  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided, 
the  honorable  discharge  certificate  of  such  alien,  or  person 
owing  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  or  the 
certificate  of  service  showing  good  conduct,  signed  by  a 
duly  authorized  officer,  or  by  the  masters  of  said  vessels, 
shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  to  satisfy  all  of  the 
requirements  of  residence  within  the  United  States  and 
within  the  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
good  moral  character  required  by  law,  when  supported  by 
the  affidavits  of  two  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  identifying  the  applicant  as  the  person  named 
in  the  certificate  or  honorable  discharge,  and  in  those 
cases  only  where  the  alien  is  actually  in  the  militaiy 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  the  certificate 
of  arrival  shall  not  be  filed  with  the  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion in  the  manner  prescribed;  and  any  petition  for  na- 
turalization filed  under  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision 
may  be  heard  immediately,  notwithstanding  the  law  prohibits 
the  hearing  of  a  petition  for  naturalization  during  thirty 
days  preceding  any  election  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
Any  alien  who,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  is 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  who  may  not 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  authorized  to  natural- 
ize aliens,  may  file  his  petition  for  naturalization  without 
appearing  in  person  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
and  shall  not  be  required  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of 
allegiance  in  open  court.    The  petition  shall  be  verified  by 
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the  affidavits  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  prove  in  their 
affidavits  the  portion  of  the  residence  that  they  have  person- 
ally known  the  applicant  to  have  resided  within  the  United 
States.  The  time  of  military  service  may  be  established  by 
the  affidavits  of  at  least  two  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  together  with  the  oath  of  allegiance,  may  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  section  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  after  notice  from  and  under  regulations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization.  Such  affidavits  and  oath  of  allegiance 
shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  any  original  or  appellate 
naturalization  proceeding  without  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  seal  or  signature  or  of  the  official  character  of  the 
officer  before  whom  the  affidavits  and  oath  of  allegiance  were 
taken,  and  shall  be  filed  by  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  at  the  hearing  as 
provided  by  section  eleven  of  the  act  of  June  twenty-ninth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  six.  Members  of  the  Naturalization 
Bureau  and  Service  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  administer  oaths  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  naturalization  law;  and  the  requirement  of  section  ten 
of  notice  to  take  depositions  to  the  United  States  attorneys 
is  repealed,  and  the  duty  they  perform  under  section  fifteen 
of  the  act  of  June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six 
(Thirty- fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  part  one,  page  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six),  may  also  be  performed  by  the  Com- 
missioner or  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization: 
Frotnded,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  make  a  declaration 
of  intention  before  the  clerk  of  any  court  on  election  day 
or  during  the  period  of  thirty  days  preceding  the  day  of 
holding  any  election  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court:  Pro- 
tnded  further.  That  service  by  aliens  upon  vessels  other 
than  of  American  registry,  whether  continuous  or  broken, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  residence  for  naturalization  pur- 
poses within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
aliens  can  not  secure  residence  for  naturalization  purposes 
during  service  upon  vessels  of  foreign  registry. 

During  the  time  when  the  United  States  is  at  war  no  clerk 
of  a  United  States  court  shall  charge  or  collect  a  naturaliza- 
tion fee  from  an  alien  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
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States  for  filing  his  petition  or  issuing  the  certificate  of 
naturalization  upon  admission  to  citizenship,  and  no  derk 
of  any  State  court  shall  charge  or  collect  any  fee  for  this 
service  unless  the  laws  of  the  State  require  such  charge 
to  be  made,  in  which  case  nothing  more  than  the  portioa 
of  the  fee  required  to  be  paid  to  the  State  shall  be  charged 
or  collected.  A  full  accounting  for  all  of  these  transactioas 
shall  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  the  manner 
provided  by  section  thirteen  of  the  act  of  June  twen^-niath. 
nineteen  hundred  and  six. 

Eighth.  That  every  seaman,  being  ^an  alien,  shalL  after 
his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  after  he  shall  have  served  three  years  upon  such 
merchant  or  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States,  be  deemed 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
on  board  any  such  merchant  or  fishing  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  anything  to  the  contrary  in  any  act  of  Congress  not- 
withstanding; but  such  seaman  shall,  for  all  purposes  of 
protection  as  an  American  citizen,  be  deemed  such  after 
the  filing  of  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  sndi 
citizen :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
taken  or  construed  to  repeal  or  modify  any  portion  of  the 
act  approved  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen 
(Thirty-eighth  Statutes  at  Large,  part  one,  page  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three),  being  an  act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  American 
seamen. 

Ninth.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  sending  the  names  of  the 
candidates  for  citizenship  to  the  public  schools  and  otherwise 
promoting  instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  responsi- 
bilities of  applicants  for  naturalization  as  provided  in  this 
subdivision,  authority  is  hereby  given  for  the  reimbursement 
of  the  printing  and  binding  appropriation  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  upon  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department 
from  the  naturalization  fees  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  for  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing the  citizenship  textbook  prepared  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  those  candi- 
dates for  citizenship  only  who  are  in  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools,  such  reimbursement  to  be  made  upon  state- 
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ments  by  the  Commissioiier  of  Naturalization  of  books  actu- 
ally delivered  to  such  student  candidates  for  citizenship, 
and  a  monthly  naturalization  bulletin,  and  in  this  duty  to 
secure  the  aid  of  and  cooperate  with  the  official  State  and 
national  organizations,  including  those  concerned  with  voca- 
tional education  and  including  persona]  services  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  aid  the  local  Army  exemption 
boards  and  cooperate  with  the  War  Department  in  locating 
declarants  subject  to  the  Army  draft  and  expenses  incidental 
thereto. 

Tenth.  That  any  person  not  an  alien  enemy,  who  resided 
uninterruptedly  within  the  United  States  during  the  period 
of  five  years  next  preceding  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
fourteen,  and  was  on  that  date  otherwise  qualified  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  except  that  he  had  not  made 
the  declaration  of  intention  required  by  law,  and  who  during 
or  prior  to  that  time,  because  of  misinformation  regarding 
his  citizenship  status,  erroneously  exercised  the  rights  and 
performed  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in 
^ood  faith,  may  file  the  petition  for  naturalization  prescribed 
by  law  without  making  the  preliminary  declaration  of  inten- 
tion required  of  other  aliens,  and  upon  satisfactory  proof 
to  the  court  that  he  has  so  acted  may  be  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  upon  complying  in  all  respects 
with  the  other  requirements  of  the  naturalization  law. 

Eleventh,  No  alien  who  is  a  native,  citizen,  subject,  or 
denizen  of  any  country.  State,  or  sovereignty  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  war  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  unless  he  made  his  declaration 
of  intention  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  years 
prior  to  the  existence  of  the  state  of  war,  or  was  at  that 
time  entitled  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out making  a  declaration  of  intention,  or  unless  his  petition 
for  naturalization  shall  then  be  pending  and  is  otherwise 
entitled  to  admission,  notwithstanding  he  shall  be  an  alien 
enemy  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws 
passed  upon  that  subject :  Provided,  That  no  alien  embraced 
within  this  subdivision  shall  have  his  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion called  for  a  hearing,  or  heard,  except  after  ninety  days' 
notice  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner 
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or  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  to  be  present,  and 
the  petition  shall  be  given  no  final  hearing  except  in  open 
court  and  after  such  notice  to  the  representative  of  the 
Government  from  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  whose  ob- 
jection shall  cause  the  petition  to  be  continued  from  time 
to  time  for  so  long  as  the  Government  may  require:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  taken 
or  construed  to  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  apprehension 
and  removal,  agreeably  to  law,  of  any  alien  enemy  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  actual  naturalization  of  such  alien;  and 
section  twenty-one  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  repealed:  Provided 
further.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  in 
his  discretion,  upon  investigation  and  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  fully  establishing  the  loyalty  of  any  alica 
enemy  not  included  in  the  foregoing  exemption,  except 
such  alien  enemy  from  the  classification  of  alien  enemy,  and 
thereupon  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  applying  for  natur- 
alization; and  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  $400,000  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, to  be  available  until  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  including  travel  expenses  for  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  its  field  service  cMily, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any 
way  to  this  appropriation. 

Twelfth,  That  any  person  who,  while  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  during  the  existing  war  in  Europe,  en- 
tered the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  country  at  war 
with  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  is  now  at  war, 
who  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  citizenship  by  taking 
of  any  oath  or  obligation  taken  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  such  service,  may  resume  his  citizenship  by  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  prescribed  by 
the  naturalization  law  and  regulations,  and  such  oath  may 
be  taken  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  authorized  by  law  to  naturalize  aliens  or  before  any 
consul  of  the  United  States,  and  certified  copies  thereof  shall 
be  sent  by  such  court  or  consul  to  the  Department  of  Stite 
and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  the  act  (Public  fifty- 
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five»  Sixty*fiftk  Congress,  approved  October  fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen)   is  hereby  repealed. 

Thirteenth.  That  any  person  who  is  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  at  the  termination 
of  the  existing  war  and  any  person  who  before  the  term- 
ination of  the  existing  war  may  have  been  honorably  dis- 
c:harged  from  the  military  or  naval  services  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty, 
shall,  if  he  applies  to  the  proper  court  for  admission  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  proving  that  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  appli- 
cation he  has  resided  continuously  within  the  United  States 
the  time  required  by  law  of  other  aliens,  or  within  the  State, 
Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  date  of  his  petition  for  naturalization, 
but  his  petition  for  naturalization  shall  be  supported  by  the 
affidavits  of  two  credible  witnesses,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  identifying  the  petitioner  as  the  person  named  in  the 
certificate  of  honorable  discharge,  which  said  certificate 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  good  moral  character  re- 
quired by  law,  and  he  shall  comply  with  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  naturalization  law. 

Sec  5.  That  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall,  immediately 
after  filing  the  petition,  give  notice  thereof  by  posting  in  a 
public  and  conspicuous  place  in  his  office,  or  in  the  building 
in  which  his  office  is  situated,  under  an  appropriate  heading, 
the  name,  nativity,  and  residence  of  the  alien,  the  date  and 
place  of  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  the  date,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  for  the  final  hearing  of  his  petition,  and 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  whom  the  applicant  expects  to 
summon  in  his  behalf;  and  the  clerk  shall,  if  the  applicant 
requests  it,  issue  a  subpoena  for  the  witnesses  so  named  by 
the  said  applicant  to  appear  upon  the  day  set  for  the  final 
hearing,  but  in  case  such  witnesses  can  not  be  produced 
upon  the  final  hearing  other  witnesses  may  be  summoned 

Sec  6.  That  petitions  for  naturalization  may  be  made 
and  filed  during  term  time  or  vacation  of  the  court  and  shall 
be  docketed  the  same  day  as  filed,  but  final  action  thereon 
shall  be  had  only  on  stated  days,  to  be  fixed  by  rule  of  the 
cotirt,  and  in  no  case  shall  final  action  be  had  upon  a  peti- 
tion until  at  least  ninety  days  have  elapsed  after  filing  and 
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hearing  of  such  petition  the  applicant  and  witnesses  shall  be 
examined  under  oath  before  the  court  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  court. 

S£C.  10.  That  in  case  the  petitioner  has  not  resided  in  the 
State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia"  for  a  period 
of  five  years  continuously  and  immediately  preceding  the 
filing  of  his  petition  he  may  establish  by  two  witnesses,  both 
in  his  petition  and  at  the  hearing,  the  time  of  his  residence 
within  the  State,  provided  that  it  has  been  for  more  than 
one  year,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  his  five  years'  resi- 
dence within  the  United  States  required  by  law  to  be  estab- 
lished may  be  proved  by  the  depositions  of  two  or  more 
witnesses  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  notice 
to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Sec  II.  That  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
appear  before  any  court  or  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 
in  naturalization  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  cross-ex- 
amining the  petitioner  and  the  witnesses  produced  in  sup- 
port of  his  petition  concerning  any  matter  touching  or  in 
any  way  affecting  his  right  to  admission  to  citizenship,  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  call  witnesses,  produce  evidence,  and 
be  heard  in  exposition  to  the  granting  of  any  petition  in 
naturalization  proceedings. 

Sec.  12.  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of 
each  and  every  court  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturaliza- 
tion matters  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  keep  and 
file  a  duplicate  of  each  declaration  of  intention  made  before 
him  and  to  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  at  Wash- 
ington, within  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  a  certificate 
of  citizenship,  a  duplicate  of  such  certificate,  and  to  make 
and  keep  on  file  in  his  office  a  stub  for  each  certificate  so 
issued  by  him,  whereon  shall  be  entered  a  memorandum  of 
all  the  essential  facts  set  forth  in  such  certificate.  It  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  each  of  said  courts  to  report 
to  the  said  bureau,  within  thirty  days  after  the  final  hearing 
and  decision  of  the  court,  the  name  of  each  and  every  alien 
who  shall  be  denied  naturalization,  and  to  furnish  to  said 
bureau  duplicates  of  all  petitions  within  thirty  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  same,  and  certified  copies  of  such  other  pro- 

3*  The  word   "^strict'*  amended  by  the  act  of  Ma/  9,   1918,  to  read 
''the  District  of  Columbia." 
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ceedings  and  orders  instituted  in  or  issued  out  of  said  court 
affecting  or  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time  by  the  said  bureau. 

In  case  any  such  clerk  or  officer  acting  under  his  direc- 
tion shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the  fore- 
going provisions  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  each  and  every  case  is 
which  such  violation  or  omission  occurs,  and  the  amoaot 
of  such  forfeiture  may  be  recovered  by  the  United  States 
in  an  action  of  debt  against  such  clerk. 

Clerks  of  courts  having  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
naturalization  matters  shall  be  responsible  for  all  blank  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship  received  by  them  from  time  to  tinse 
from  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  shall  account  for 
the  same  to  the  said  bureau  whenever  required  so  to  do  bf 
such  bureau.  No  certificate  of  citizenship  received  by  any 
such  clerk  which  may  be  defaced  or  injured  in  such  manner 
as  to  prevent  its  use  as  herein  provided  shall  in  any  case 
be  destroyed,  but  such  certificate  shall  be  returned  to  the 
said  bureau;  and  in  case  any  such  clerk  shall  fail  to  return 
or  properly  account  for  any  certificate  furnished  by  the  said 
bureau,  as  herein  provided,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  in  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an 
action  of  debt,  for  each  and  every  certificate  not  properly 
accounted  for  or  returned. 

Sec.  13.^  That  the  clerk  of  each  and  every  court  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  in  naturalization  cases  shall  charge,  coflect, 
and  account  for  the  following  fees  in  each  proceedin^rr* 

For  receiving  and  filing  a  declaration  of  intention  and 
issuing  a  duplicate  thereof,  one  dollar. 

For  making,  filing,  and  docketing  the  petition  of  an  alien 
for  admission  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
final  hearing  thereon,  two  dollars ;  and  for  entering  the  final 
order  and  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  citizenship  there- 
under, if  granted,  two  dollars. 

The  clerk  of  any  court  collecting  such  fees  is  hereby 
authorized  to  retain  one-half  of  the  fees  collected  by  bim 
in  such  naturalization  proceeding;  the  remaining  one-half 

^See.  13  as  tmended  Vy  aet  of  June  s^,  1910. 

^  See  last  paragraph  of  serenth  ■ubdiTision  of  sec  4,  pi.  590.  regardiBC  fee 
to  be  paid  oy  alien  in  militair  service  who  files  petition  dnri&c  tiae 
United  States  is  at  war. 
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of  the  naturaluation  fees  in  each  case  collected  by  such 
derkSy  respectively,  shall  be  accounted  for  in  their  quarterly 
accounted  which  they  are  hereby  required  to  render  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naturalization,  and  paid  over  to  such  bureau  within 
thirty  days  from  the  close  of  each  quarter  in  each  and  every 
fiscal  year,  and  the  moneys  so  received  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  (tisbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  who 
shall  thereupon  deposit  them  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  rendering  an  account  therefor  quarterly  to  the  Audi- 
tor for  the  State  and  other  Departments,  and  the  said  dis- 
bursing clerk  shall  be  held  responsible  under  his  bond  for 
said  fees  so  received. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  herein  required,  the  petitioner 
shall,  upon  the  filing  of  his  petition  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  deposit  with  and  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
subpoenaing  and  paying  the  legal  fees  of  any  witnesses  for 
whom  he  may  request  a  subpoena,  and  upon  the  final  dis- 
charge of  such  witnesses  they  shall  receive,  if  they  demand 
the  same  from  the  clerk,  the  customary  and  usual  witness 
fees  from  the  moneys  which  the  petitioner  shall  have  paid 
to  such  clerk  for  such  purpose,  and  the  residue,  if  any,  shall 
be  returned  by  the  clerk  to  the  petitioner:  Provided,  That 
the  clerks  of  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  in  naturalization 
proceedings  shall  be  permitted  to  retain  one-half  of  the 
fees  in  any  fiscal  year  up  to  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  that  all  fees  received  by  such  clerks  in  naturaliza- 
tion proceedings  in  excess  of  such  amount  shall  be  accounted 
for  and  paid  over  to  said  bureau  as  in  case  of  other  fees  to 
which  the  United  States  may  be  entitled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  The  clerks  of  the  various  courts  exercis- 
ing jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceedings  shall  pay  all 
additional  clerical  force  that  may  be  required  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  the  clerks  of 
courts  from  fees  received  by  such  cleiks  in  naturalization 
proceedings. 

And  in  case  the  clerk  of  any  court  exercising  naturaliza- 
tion jurisdiction  collects  fees  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  dollars  in  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  allow  salaries,  for  naturalization  purposes  only,  to  pay 
for  clerical  assistance,  to  be  selected  and  employed  by  that 
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Hfrlr.  additioiBl  to  die  clerical  farocL  for  ibitlk  derks  of 
coctfts  are  reijciirea  bj^  this  icytk'wi  to  paj  troiiB  sees  leuovcd 
by  such  cicrfcs  in  natoralizatiao  procee<fiiigs»  if  in  tbe  opio- 
ioa  of  said  Secretary  the  iMtimTtration  bosiiiess  of  soch 
derk  warrants  further  additional  assstaace:  Pfotn^fd,  That 
in  no  event  shall  the  whole  amonnt  aOowed  the  derk  «rf  a 
coort  and  his  assistants  exceed  the  ooe-faalf  of  the  gros 
receipts  of  the  office  of  said  derk  from  natgraTiration  fees 
dnrin^  soch  fiscal  year:  Provided  fmrther.  That  whe%  at 
the  dose  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  bvisiness  of  sncfa  derk  of 
coort  indicates^  in  the  opinioa  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  the  naturalization  fees  for  the  socceeding  fiscal  year  w3 
exceod  six  thonsand  dollars  the  Secretary  of  Labor  nay 
anthorize  the  contimiance  of  the  aBowance  of  salaries  for 
the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein  ptofided  for  and 
employed  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  nntil  soch  time 
as  the  remittances  indicate,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Secre- 
tary, that  the  fees  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  win  not 
be  snfBdent  to  allow  the  adcfitiooal  clerical  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  act 

That  payment  for  the  additional  derical  asastance  herein 
aothorized  shall  be  in  the  manner  and  under  soch  regdatkms 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

Sic  14.  That  the  declarations  of  intention  and  the  peti- 
tions for  naturalization  shall  be  bound  in  chroncrfogical 
order  in  separate  vcrfumes,  indexed,  consecutiYdy  nmnbered, 
and  made  part  of  the  records  of  the  court  Each  certificate 
of  naturalization  issued  shall  bear  upon  its  face,  in  a  jJace 
prepared  therefor,  the  volume  number  and  page  nnmber  of 
the  petition  whereon  such  certificate  was  tssnedt  and  die 
volume  number  and  page  number  of  the  stub  of  snch  cer- 
tificate. 

Sac  15.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
district  attorneys  for  the  respective  districts,  upon  affidavit 
showing  good  cause  therefor,  to  institute  proceedings  in 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  in  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  naturalized  dtizen  may  reside 
at  the  time  of  bringing  the  suit,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
aside  and  canceling  the  certificate  of  dtizenship  on  tbe 
ground  of  fraud  or  on  the  ground  that  such  certificate  of 
was  illegally  procured    In  any  such  proceedings 
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the  party  holding  the  certificate  of  citizenship  alleged  to 
have  been  fraudulently  or  illegally  procured  shall  have  sixty 
days'  personal  notice  in  which  to  make  answer  to  the  petition 
of  the  United  States;  and  if  the  holder  of  such  certificate 
be  absent  from  the  United  States  or  from  the  district  in 
which  he  last  had  his  residence,  such  notice  shall  be  given 
by  publication  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  service  of 
summons  by  publication  or  upon  absentees  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  the  place  where  such  suit  is  brought. 

If  any  alien  who  shall  have  secured  a  certificate  of  cit- 
izenship under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  within  five 
years  after  the  issuance  of  such  certificate,  return  to  the 
country  of  his  nativity,  or  go  to  any  other  foreign  country, 
and  take  permanent  residence  therein,  it  shall  be  considered 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  lack  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
such  alien  to  become  a  permanent  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  filing  his  application  for  citizenship,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  cotmtervailing  evidence,  it  shall  be  suf- 
ficient in  the  proper  proceeding  to  authorize  the  cancellation 
of  his  certificate  of  citizenship  as  fraudulent,  and  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  shall  from  time  to  time,  through  the  Department 
of  State,  furnish  the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  names 
of  those  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  who  have  such 
certificates  of  citizenship  and  who  have  taken  permanent 
residence  in  the  country  of  their  nativity,  or  in  any  other 
foreign  country,  and  such  statements,  duly  certified,  shall 
be  admissible  in  evidence  in  all  courts  in  proceedings  to 
cancel  certificates  of  dtizenshipw 

Whenever  any  certificate  of  citizenship  shall  be  set  aside 
or  cancelled,  as  herein  provided,  the  court  in  which  such 
judgment  or  decree  is  rendered  shall  make  an  order  cancel- 
ing such  certificate  of  citizenship  and  shall  send  a  certified 
copy  of  such  order  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization ;  and  in 
case  such  certificate  was  not  originally  issued  by  the  court 
making  such  order  it  shall  direct  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  such  order  and  judgment  to  the 
court  out  of  which  such  certificate  of  citizenship  shall 
have  been  originally  issued.  And  it  shall  thereupon  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  receiving  such  certified  copy 
of  the  order  and  judgment  of  the  court  to  enter  the  same  of 
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clerk,  additional  to  the  clerical  force,  for  which  derks  of 
courts  are  required  by  this  section  to  pay  from  fees  receiTcd 
by  such  clerks  in  naturalization  proceec^ngs,  if  in  the  optn- 
ion  of  said  Secretary  the  naturalization  business  of  soch 
clerk  warrants  further  additional  assistance :  Provided,  Tbat 
in  no  event  shall  the  whole  amount  allowed  the  derk  of  a 
court  and  his  assistants  exceed  the  one-half  of  the  groa 
receipts  of  the  office  of  said  clerk  from  naturalization  fees 
during  such  fiscal  year:  Provided  further.  That  when,  at 
the  close  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  business  of  such  clerk  of 
court  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  the  naturalization  fees  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  inD 
exceed  six  thousand  dollars  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
authorize  the  continuance  of  the  allowance  of  salaries  for 
the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein  provided  for  and 
employed  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  until  such  time 
as  the  remittances  indicate,  in  the  opinion  of  said  Seat- 
tary,  that  the  fees  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  wiU  not 
be  sufficient  to  allow  the  additional  clerical  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  act 

That  payment  for  the  additional  clerical  assistance  herein 
authorized  shall  be  in  the  manner  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

Ssc.  14.  That  the  declarations  of  intention  and  the  peti- 
tions for  naturalization  shall  be  bound  in  chronological 
order  in  separate  volumes,  indexed,  consecutively  numbered, 
and  made  part  of  the  records  of  the  court.  Each  certificate 
of  naturalization  issued  shall  bear  upon  its  face,  in  a  place 
prepared  therefor,  the  volume  number  and  page  number  of 
the  petition  whereon  such  certificate  was  issued,  and  the 
volume  number  and  page  number  of  the  stub  of  such  cer- 
tificate. 

Sec.  15.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
district  attorneys  for  the  respective  districts,  upon  affidavit 
showing  good  cause  therefor,  to  institute  proceedings  in 
any  court  having  jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens  in  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  naturalized  citizen  may  reside 
at  the  time  of  bringing  the  suit,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
aside  and  canceling  the  certificate  of  citizenship  00  the 
ground  of  fraud  or  on  the  ground  that  such  certificate  of 
citizenship  was  illegally  procured.    In  any  such  proceedingi 
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the  party  holding  the  certificate  of  citizenship  alleged  to 
have  been  fraudulently  or  illegally  procured  shall  have  sixty 
days'  personal  notice  in  which  to  make  answer  to  the  petition 
of  the  United  States;  and  if  the  holder  of  such  certificate 
be  absent  from  the  United  States  or  from  the  district  in 
which  he  last  had  his  residence,  such  notice  shall  be  given 
by  publication  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  service  of 
summons  by  publication  or  upon  absentees  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  the  place  where  such  suit  is  brought. 

If  any  alien  who  shall  have  secured  a  certificate  of  cit- 
izenship under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  within  five 
years  after  the  issuance  of  such  certificate,  return  to  the 
country  of  his  nativity,  or  go  to  any  other  foreign  country, 
and  take  permanent  residence  therein,  it  shall  be  considered 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  lack  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
such  alien  to  become  a  permanent  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  filing  his  application  for  citizenship,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  cotmtervailing  evidence,  it  shall  be  suf- 
ficient in  the  proper  proceeding  to  authorize  the  cancellation 
of  his  certificate  of  citizenship  as  fraudulent,  and  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  shall  from  time  to  time,  through  the  Department 
of  State,  furnish  the  Department  of  Justice  with  the  names 
of  those  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  who  have  such 
certificates  of  citizenship  and  who  have  taken  permanent 
residence  in  the  country  of  their  nativity,  or  in  any  other 
foreign  country,  and  such  statements,  duly  certified,  shall 
be  admissible  in  evidence  in  all  courts  in  proceedings  to 
cancel  certificates  of  citizenship. 

Whenever  any  certificate  of  citizenship  shall  be  set  aside 
or  cancelled,  as  herein  provided,  the  court  in  which  such 
judgment  or  decree  is  rendered  shall  make  an  order  cancel- 
ing such  certificate  of  citizenship  and  shall  send  a  certified 
copy  of  such  order  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization ;  and  in 
case  such  certificate  was  not  originally  issued  by  the  court 
making  such  order  it  shall  direct  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  such  order  and  judgment  to  the 
court  out  of  which  such  certificate  of  citizenship  shall 
have  been  originally  issued  And  it  shall  thereupon  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  receiving  such  certified  copy 
of  the  order  and  judgment  of  the  court  to  enter  the  same  of 
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record  and  to  cancel  such  original  certificate  of  citizenship 
upon  the  records  and  to  notify  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion of  such  cancellation. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  not  only  to  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  but  to  all  certificates  of  citizenship  which  may  have 
been  issued  heretofore  by  any  court  exercising  jurisdiction 
in  naturalization  proceedings  under  prior  laws. 

Sec.  i6.  (Superseded  by  act  of  Mar.  4, 1909.  Sec  sec  74. 
p.  558.) 

Sec.  17.  (Superseded  by  act  of  Mar.  4,  1909.  See  sec 
7S»  p.  558.) 

Sec.  18.  That  it  is  hereby  made  a  felony  for  any  derk 
or  other  person  to  issue  or  be  a  party  to  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  of  citizenship  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  except  upon  a  final  order  under  the  hand  of  a  conn 
having  jurisdiction  to  make  such  order,  and  upon  convictioQ 
thereof  such  clerk  or  other  person  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years  and  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretioa  ot 
the  court 

Sec.  19.     (Superseded  by  act  of  Mar.  4,  1909.     See  se& 

77f  p.  SS9-) 

Sec.  20.  That  any  clerk  or  other  officer  of  a  court  having 
power  under  this  act  to  naturalize  aliens,  who  willfully  neg- 
lects to  render  true  accounts  of  moneys  received  by  him 
for  naturalization  proceedings  or  who  willfully  neglects  to 
pay  over  any  balance  of  such  moneys  due  to  the  United 
States  within  thirty  days  after  said  payment  shall  become 
due  and  demand  therefor  has  been  made  and  refused,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  embezzlement  of  the  public  moneys,  and 
shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  both. 

Sec.  21.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  clerk  of  any 
court  or  his  authorized  deputy  or  assistant  exercising  juris- 
diction in  naturalization  proceedings  to  demand,  charge, 
collect,  or  receive  any  other  or  additional  fees  or  moneys 
in   naturalization   proceedings   save   the    fees   and   moneyi 
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herein  specified;  and  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  part  thereof  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec.  22.  That  the  clerk  of  any  court  exercising  jurisdic* 
tion  in  naturalization  proceedings,  or  any  person  acting  un- 
der authority  of  this  act,  who  shall  knowingly  certify  that 
a  petitioner,  affiant,  or  witness  named  in  an  affidavit,  peti- 
tion,  or  certificate  of  citizenship,  or  other  paper  or  writing 
required  to  be  executed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
personally  appeared  before  him  and  was  sworn  thereto,  or 
acknowledged  the  execution  thereof  or  signed  the  same, 
when  in  fact  such  petitioner,  affiant,  or  witness  did  not  per- 
sonally appear  before  him,  or  was  not  sworn  thereto,  or 
did  not  execute  the  same,  or  did  not  acknowledge  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five 
years. 

Sec.  23.  That  any  person  who  knowingly  procures  natural- 
ization in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  shall  be  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  and  upon  con- 
viction the  court  in  which  such  conviction  is  had  shall  there- 
upon adjudge  and  declare  the  final  order  admitting  such 
person  to  citizenship  void.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred 
on  the  courts  having  jurisdiction  of  the  trial  of  such  of- 
fense to  make  such  adjudication.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly aids,  advises,  or  encourages  any  person  not  entitled 
thereto  to  apply  for  or  to  secure  naturalization,  or  to  file 
the  preliminary  papers  declaring  an  intent  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  or  who  in  any  naturalization  pro- 
ceeding knowingly  procures  or  gives  false  testimony  as  to 
any  material  fact,  or  who  knowingly  makes  an  affidavit 
false  as  to  any  material  fact  required  to  be  proved  in  such 
proceeding,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  24.  That  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  pun- 
ished for  any  crime  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
unless  the  indictment  is  found  or  the  information  is  filed 
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within  five  years  next  after  the  commission  of  stidi  ainK: 

Sbc.  25.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  prosecation  of  all 
crimes  and  offenses  against  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  may  have  been  committed  prior  to  the 
date  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect,  the  existing  natnxal- 
ization  laws  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sbc  26.  That  sections  twenty-one  htmdred  and  azty«fifc; 
twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  twenty-one  hnndrcd 
and  sixty-eight,  twenty-one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  of  America,  aal 
section  thirty-nine  of  chapter  one  thousand  and  twelve  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States  of  America  fo 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  all  acts  or  pails 
of  acts  inconsistent  with  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed 

Sec.  2y.  That  substantially  the  following  forms  dull  be 
used  in  the  proceedings  to  which  they  relate: 


DieLAKATION  OF  INTENTION 

(Invalid   for  all  purposes   seven  years  after   the  dite 
hereof.) 


I,    ,  aged years,  occupation do 

declare  on  oath  (affirm)   that  my  personal  description  b: 

G>lor ,  complexion ,  height ,  weight > 

color    of  hair ,  color  of  eyes ,  odier  visible  dis- 
tinctive marks ;  I  was  bom  in ,  on  the day 

of ,  anno  Domini ;  I  now  reside  at ;  I 

emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  from 00 

the  vessel ;  my  last  foreign  residence  was It 

is  my  bona  fide  intention  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sov* 

ereignty,  and  particularly  to ,  of  which  I  am  now  a 

citizen  (subject) :  I  arrived  at  the  (port)  of » in  die 

State  (Territory  or  the  District  of  CDlumbia*^  of » 00 

<*The  word  "Diitrict"  amended  by  the  ect  of  May  9,  tsiS,  t»  nid  "At 
District  of  Colmnbia.*'  #  ^    »  -» 
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or  about  the day  of ,  anno  Domini ;  I  am 

not  an  anarchist;  I  am  not  a  polygamist  nor  a  believer  in  the 
practice  of  polygamy;  and  it  is  my  intention  in  good  faith 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  permanently  reside  therein.    So  help  me  God. 

(Original  signature  of  declarant)    

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  (affirmed)  before  me  this 

day  of ,  anno  Domini 

(l.  &)  (Official  character  of  attestor.) 


prnrioN  fok  natitsalization 

......  Court  of 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of to  be 

as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  the Court: 

The  petition  of respectfully  shows: 

First.    My  full  name  is 

Second.    My  place  of  residence  is  number 

street,  city  of  ,  State  (Territory  or  the  District  of 

Columbia")  of 

Third.   My  occupation  is 

Fourth.    I  was  born  on  the day  of at 

Fifth.   I  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from ,  on 

or  about  the day  of ,  anno  Domini. . . .,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of ,  in  the  United  States,  on  the  ves- 
sel  

Sixth.  I  declared  my  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 

United  States  on  the day  of ,  at ,  in  the 

court  of 

Seventh.   I  am  . .  married.    My  wife's  name  is  

She  was  born  in and  now  resides  at 

I  have children,  and  the  name,  date,  and  place  of  birth 

and  place  of  residence  of  each  of  said  children  is  as  fol« 
lows: ; ; 

^  Tint  word  "District"  amended  by  the  act  pf  Mft7  9,  i9i8,  to  read  "tN 
Piftrict  of  ColumWa." 
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Eighth.  I  am  not  a  disbeliever  in  or  opposed  to  organked 
government  or  a  member  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organiia- 
tion  or  body  of  persons  teaching  disbelief  in  organized 
government.  I  am  not  a  polygamist  nor  a  believer  in  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  I  am  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  ab- 
solutely and  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreigii 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to 

,,  of  which  at  this  time  I  am  a  citizen  (or  subject), 

and  it  is  ray  intention  to  reside  permanently  in  the  Unttoi 
States. 

Ninth.   I  am  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 

Tenth.  I  have  resided  continuously  in  the  United  States 
of  America  for  a  term  of  five  years  at  least  immediatdy 

preceding  the  date  of  this  petition,  to  wit,  since ,  amio 

Domini and  in  the  State  (Territory  or  the  District  of 

Columbia'*)  of for  one  year  at  least  next  preceding 

the  date  of  this  petition,  to  wit,  since day  of , 

anno  Domini 

Eleventh.  I  have  not  heretofore  made  petition  for  citi- 
zenship to  any  court.     (I  made  petition  for  citizenship  to 

the court  of at ,  and  the  said  petition  was 

denied  by  the  said  court  for  the   following  reasons  and 

causes,  to  wit, ,  and  the  cause  of  such  denial 

has  since  been  cured  or  removed.) 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  petition  are  my 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  the  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
required  by  law.  Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  he 
may  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dated 

(Signature  of  petitioner) 

, t  ss: 

,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he 

is  the  petitioner  in  the  above-entitled  proceeding;  that  he 
has  read  the   foregoing  petition  and  knows  the  contents 

<*  The  word  "District"  amended  by  the  act  of  BCay  9,  1918,  to  lts4  'Ikt 
District  of  Columbia." 
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thereof;  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge,  except 
as  to  matters  therein  stated  to  be  alleged  upon  information 
and  belief,  and  that  as  to  those  matters  he  believes  it  to  be 
true. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before   me  this day  of 

,  anno  Dominil 

(L.  s.)  , 

Qerk  of  the Court 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  WITNESSES 

Court  of 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of to  be  admitted 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

,  ss: 

,  occupation ,  residing  at ,  and 

,   occupation ,   residing   at ,   each 

being  severally,  duly,  and  respectively  sworn,  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

that  he  has  personally  known ,  the  petitioner 

above  mentioned,  to  be  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  at  least  five  years  continuously  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  filing  his  petition,  and  of  the  State  (Ter- 
ritory or  the  District  of  Columbia'*)  in  which  the  above- 
entitled  application  is-  made  for  a  period  of years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  filing  his  petition;  and  that 
he  has  personal  knowledge  that  the  said  petitioner  is  a  per- 
son of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  is  in 
every  way  qualified,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of . . . . 

. .  • .,  nineteen  hundred  and 

(u  8.)  (Official  character  of  attestor.) 

<*T1m  word  "District"  amended  by  the  act  of  May  9*  i9t8,  to  read  "the 
Diatrict  of  Columbia." 
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CERTIFICATE   OP    NATUEAUZATIOK 

Number  

Petition,  volume ,  page 

Stub,  volume ,  page 

(Signature  of  holder)    

Description  of  holder :  Age, ;  height, ;  color, 

;  complexion ;  color  of  eyes, ;  color  of 

hair,  ;  visible  distinguishing  marks,  Name, 

age,  and  place  of  residence  of  wife, , NameSi 

ages,  and  places  of  residence  of  minor  children,    

• ss.: 

Be  it  remembered,  that  at  a term  of  the coort 

of ,  held  at on  the day  of ,   in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  htmdred  and , ,  who 

previous  to  his  (her)  naturalization  was  a  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of ,  at  present  residing  at  number 

street,   city   (town),    State   (Territory  or  the 

District  of  Columbia,**  having  applied  to  be  admitted  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  law, 
and  the  court  having  found  that  the  petitioner  had  resided 
continuously  within  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years 
and  in  this  State  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  the  hearing  of  his  (her)  petition,  and  that  said 
petitioner  intends  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States, 
had  in  all  respects  complied  with  the  law  in  relation  thereto, 
and  that  .  .he  was  entitled  to  be  so  admitted,  it  was  there- 
upon ordered  by  the  said  court  that  .  .he  be  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  seal  of  said  court  is  hereunto 

affixed  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

nineteen  hundred  and and  of  our  independence  the 


(L.  s.)  

(Official  character  of  attestor.) 

**The  word  "Diftrict"  Mieadcd  tj  the  ftct  of  May  9t  >9i8,  to  read  **tkc 
District  of  Columbia." 
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STUB   OF   CXKTIPICATB  OF   NATX7RALIZATI0N 

No.  of  certificate, 

Name,  ;  age,  

Declaration  of  intention,  volume ,  page 

Petition,  volmne ,  page 

Name,  age,  and  place  of  residence  of  wife, , , 

,     Names,  ages,  and  places  of  residence  of  minor 

children,  ....,  ....,  .•..,  ...•,  ....,  ....,  ....,  ...., 


Date  of  order,  volume ,  page 

(Signature  of  holder) 

Sec  28.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
properly  carrying  into  execution  the  various  provisions  of 
this  act  Certified  copies  of  all  papers,  documents,  certifi- 
cates, and  records  required  to  be  used,  filed,  recorded,  or  kept 
under  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  equally  with  the  originals  in  any  and  all 
proceedings  under  this  act  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  orig- 
inals thereof  might  be  admissible  as  evidence. 

Sec.  29.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
which  appropriation  shall  be  in  full  for  the  objects  hereby 
expressed  until  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven; 
and  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-six  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  any  way  to  this  appropriation. 

Sec  30.  That  all  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  natural- 
ization laws  of  the  United  States  shall  apply  to  and  be  held 
to  authorize  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  all  persons  not 
citizens  who  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  may  become  residents  of  any  State  or  organized 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  with  the  following  modifica- 
tions:  The  applicant  shall  not  be  required  to  renounce  alle- 
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States  without  proof  of  residence  on  shore  and  without  fur- 
ther requirement  than  proof  of  good  moral  character  and 
certificate  from  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  that  such  honor- 
able service  was  actually  rendered.  (Public  Laws,  65th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1917,  p.  84.) 

Honorably  Discharged  Soldiers  Exempt  Prom  Certiiii 

Formalities 

(Act  of  July  i7,  1862.) 

Sec.  2166.  R.  S.  1878,  p.  379;  i  Comp.  Stat  1901,  p.  133a. 
This  section  repealed  by  act  of  May  9,  1918  (Pub.  No.  144. 
65th  Cong.),  except  as  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers  who 
served  in  U.  S.  Armies  prior  to  January  i,  1900.  (See  sub- 
division 7th,  p.  6;  sec.  2,  p.  27.) 


Aliens  Honorably  Discharged  From  Service  in  Navy  or 

Marine  Corps 

(Act  of  July  36,  1894  [a8  Stat  U,  p.  124].     Repealed  ty  act  of  May  9, 

X918.  Pub.  No.  X44,  65th  Cong.) 

(See  subdiviaion  7th,  p.  6;  alao  p.  28.) 

Aliens  Honorably  Discharged  From  Service  in  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  or  Naval  Amdliary 

Service 

(Act  of  June  30.,i9i4  C38  Sut  L.,  pt   x,  p.  39S]*     Repealed  bj  act  e( 

May  9,  1918.    Pub.  No.  144,  65th  Cong.) 

(See  aubdiviaion  Ttb,  p.  6;  also  p.  28.) 

Aliens  Honorably  Discharged  From  Military  or  Naval  Forces 
of  the  United  States  After  Service  During  the  Present  War 

(Pliblic,  N&  21,  66th  Cong.,  approved  July  19,  1919.) 


Any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  served  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  present  war, 
after  final  examination  and  acceptance  by  the  said  military 
or  naval  authorities,  and  shall  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged after  such  acceptance  and  service,  shall  have  the 
benefits  of  the  seventh  subdivision  of  section  4,  of  the  Act 
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of  June  29,  1906,  34  SUtutes  at  Large,  |>art  i,  page  596,  as 
amended,  and  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  fee  therefor; 
and  this  provision  shall  continue  for  the  period  of  one  year 
after  all  of  the  American  troops  are  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

♦  ♦  ♦  4r 

Aliens  Who  Erroneously  Believed  Themselves  Citisens 
Bzempt  From  Certain  Formalities 

(Act  of  June  35,  1910.) 

Sec.  3.  36  Stat  L.,  pt  i,  p.  830.  This  section  repealed  by 
act  of  May  9,  1918  (Pub.  No.  144,  65th  Cong.).  (See  sub- 
division loth,  p.  9;  also  p.  28.) 


for  Naturalization  of  Wife  and  Minor  Children 
of  Insane  Aliens  Making  Homestead  Entries  Under 
Land  Laws  of  the  United  States 

(Act  of  February  34,  191  r.) 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
when  any  alien,  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  becomes  insane  before  he  is 
actually  naturalized,  and  his  wife  shall  thereafter  make  a 
homestead  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the  United  States, 
she  and  their  minor  children  may,  by  complying  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  naturalization  laws  be  naturalized 
without  making  any  declaration  of  intention.  (36  Stat.  L., 
pt.  I,  p.  929.) 

Natorslization  of  Deserters  or  Persons  Who  Oo  Abroad  to 

Avoid  Draft  Prohibited 

(Act  of  August  22,  19x2.) 

Sbc.  3954.  (Amending  Sec.  1998,  U.  S.  R.  S.)  Every  per- 
son who  hereafter  deserts  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States,  or  who,  being  duly  enrolled,  departs  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  or  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  avoid 
any  draft  into  the  military  or  naval  service,  lawfully  or- 
dered, shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  of 
section  1996  of  the  Revised  Statutes:   Provided,  That  the 
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provisions  of  this  section  and  said  section  1996  (infra)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  hereafter  deserting  the  military  ot 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace  *  *  • 
(4  Comp.  Stat.  1916,  p.  4828.) 

(Act  of  March  3»  1865.) 

Sec.  1996.  All  persons  who  deserted  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  and  did  not  return  thereto  or 
report  themselves  to  a  provost  marshal  within  sixty  days 
after  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  by  the  President, 
dated  the  nth  day  of  March,  18651  are  deemed  to  have  vol- 
untarily relinquished  and  forfeited  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, as  well  as  their  right  to  become  citizens;  and  soch 
deserters  shall  be  forever  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  of  exercising  any 
rights  of  citizens  thereof.  (R.  S.  1878,  p.  350;  i  Comp.  Stat 
1901,  p.  1269.) 

Debarring  From  Natnralization  Certain  Aliens  Who  HMf 
Withdraw  Their  Declaration  of  Intention  to  Avoid 

Military  Service 

(Act  of  July  9,  X9i8.) 

*  *  *  Provided,  That  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  country 
neutral  in  the  present  war  who  has  declared  his  intentioa 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  relieved 
from  liability  to  military  service  upon  his  making  a  declara- 
tion, in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  withdrawing  his  intention  to  become  a  dti- 
zen  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  operate  and  be  held 
to  cancel  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  and  he  shall  forever  be  debarred  from  becoming  ^ 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  (40  Stat.  L.,  pt  i, 
p.  885.) 

Relating  to  Section  13  of  the  Act  of  Jane  29,  190^  as 

Amended  June  25,  1910 

(Act  of  June  12,  1917.) 

*  *  *  Provided,  That  the  whole  amount  allowed  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  the  clerk  of  a  court  and  his  assistants  from 
naturalization  fees  and  this  appropriation  or  any  similar 
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appropriation  made  hereafter  shall  be  based  upon  and  not 
exceed  the  one-half  of  the  gross  receipts  of  said  clerk  from 
naturalization  fees  during  the  fiscal  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding, unless  the  naturalization  business  of  the  clerk  of  any 
court  during  the  year  shall  be  in  excess  of  the  naturalization 
business  of  the  preceding  year,  in  which  event  the  amount 
allowed  may  be  increased  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
the  estimated  gross  receipts  of  the  said  clerk  from  natural- 
ization fees  during  the  current  fiscal  year:  ♦  *  *.  (40 
Stat.  L.,  pt.  I,  p.  171.) 

Official  Mail  to  Be  Forwarded  by  Clerks  of  CoortB  to  Bureau 
Free  of  Postage,  and  by  Registered  Mail  if  Necessary 

(Act  of  October  6,  191 7.) 

♦  *  *  That  all  mail  matter,  of  whatever  class,  relating 
to  naturalization,  including  duplicate  papers  required  by 
law  or  regulation  to  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion by  clerks  of  State  or  Federal  courts,  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  or  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  or 
to  any  official  thereof,  and  indorsed  "Official  Business,"  shall 
be  transmitted  free  of  postage,  and  by  registered  mail  if 
necessary,  and  so  marked:  Provided  further.  That  if  any 
person  shall  make  use  of  such  indorsement  to  avoid  payment 
of  postage  or  registry  fee  on  his  or  her  private  letter,  pack- 
age, or  other  matter  in  the  mail,  the  person  so  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$300,    to    be    prosecuted    in    any    court    of    competent 

jurisdiction. 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

(Pub.  Laws,  65th  Cong.,  ist  seas.,  191 7,  p.  376.     Postal  Laws  and  Regs., 

sec  878,  par.  3  i-2,  and  sec.  498,  par.  2.) 

Validating  Certain  Certificates  of  Naturalization  Where 
Declarations  Were  Filed  Prior  to  September  27,  1906 

(Act  of  May  9,  1918.) 

Sec.  3.  That  all  certificates  of  naturalization  granted  by 
courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  prior  to  December  thirty- 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  upon  petitions  for 
naturalization  filed  prior  to  January  thirty-first,  nineteen 
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hundred  and  eighteen,  upon  declarations  of  intention  filed 
prior  to  September  twenty-seventhi  nineteen  hundred  and 
six,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  valid  in  so  far  as  the  declara- 
tion of  intention  is  concerned,  but  shall  not  be  by  this  act 
further  validated  or  legalized. 


An  Act  to  Codify,  Revise,  and  Amend  the  Penal  Laws  of 

the  United  States 

(Act  of  March  4^  1909.) 


(The  foUowins  sectiont  repealed  tecs.  x6,  17,  and  19  of  the  act  of  Jnae  a% 

1906.) 

Sec.  74.  Whoever  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit, 
or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counter- 
feited, or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  makinf, 
forging,  or  counterfeiting  any  certificate  of  citizenship, 
with  intent  to  use  the  same,  or  with  the  intent  that  the 
same  may  be  used  by  some  other  person,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  75.  Whoever  shall  engrave,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be 
engraved,  or  assist  in  engraving,  any  plate  in  the  likeness 
of  any  plate  designed  for  the  printing  of  a  certificate  of 
citizenship;  or  whoever  shall  sell  any  such  plate,  or  shall 
bring  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  place  any 
such  plate,  except  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  other  proper  officer;  or  whoever  shall  have  in  his 
control,  custody,  or  possession  any  metallic  plate  engraved 
after  the  similitude  of  any  plate  from  which  any  such  cer- 
tificate has  been  printed,  with  intent  to  use  or  to  suffer  such 
plate  to  be  used  in  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  such  cer- 
tificate or  any  part  thereof;  or  whoever  shall  print,  photo- 
graph, or  in  any  manner  cause  to  be  printed,  photographed, 
made,  or  executed  any  print  or  impressicm  in  the  likeness 
of  any  such  certificate,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  whoever  shall 
sell  any  such  certificate,  or  shall  bring  the  same  into  the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  place  except  by  direction 
of  some  proper  officer  of  the  United  States;  or  whoever 
shall  have  in  his  possession  a  distinctive  paper  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States  for 
the  printing  of  such  certificate,  with  intent  unlawfully  to 
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use  the  same,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
dcrilarsy  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

Sec  76.  Whoever,  when  applying  to  be  admitted  a  citizen, 
or  when  appearing  as  a  witness  for  any  such  person,  shall 
knowingly  personate  any  person  other  than  himself,  or  shall 
falsely  appear  in  the  name  of  a  deceased  person,  or  in  an 
assumed  or  fictitious  name;  or  whoever  shall  falsely  make, 
forge,  or  counterfeit  any  oath,  notice,  affidavit,  certificate, 
order,  record,  signature,  or  other  instrument,  paper,  or  pro- 
ceeding required  or  authorized  by  any  law  relating  to  or 
providing  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens;  or  whoever  shall 
utter,  sell,  dispose  of,  or  shall  use  as  true  or  genuine,  for  any 
unlawful  purpose,  any  false,  forged,  antedated,  or  counter- 
feit oath,  notice,  certificate,  order,  record,  signature,  instru« 
ment,  paper  or  proceeding  above  specified ;  or  whoever  shall 
sell  or  dispose  of  to  any  person  other  than  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  originally  issued  any  certificate  of  citizenship 
or  certificate  showing  any  person  to  be  admitted  a  citizen, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  77.  Whoever  shall  use  or  attempt  to  use,  or  shall  aid, 
assist,  or  participate  in  the  use  of  any  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship, knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeit,  or  ante- 
dated, or  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud 
or  otherwise  unlawfully  obtained;  or  whoever,  without 
lawful  excuse,  shall  knowingly  possess  any  false,  forged, 
antedated,  or  counterfeit  certificate  of  citizenship  purporting 
to  have  been  issued  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  naturalization,  knowing  such  certificate  to  be  false, 
forged,  antedated,  or  counterfeit,  with  the  intent  unlawfully 
to  use  the  same;  or  whoever  shall  obtain,  accept,  or  receive 
any  certificate  of  citizenship,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been 
procured  by  fraud  or  by  the  use  or  means  of  any  false  name 
or  statement  given  or  made  with  the  intent  to  procure,  or 
to  aid  in  procuring,  the  issuance  of  such  certificate,  or  know- 
ing the  same  to  have  been  fraudulently  altered  or  antedated; 
or  whoever,  without  lawful  excuse,  shall  have  in  his  pos- 
session any  blank  certificate  of  citizenship  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  with  the  intent  unlawfully  to  use 
the  same;  or  whoever,  after  having  been  admitted  to  be  a 
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citizen,  shaU,  on  oath  or  by  affidavit,  knowingly  deny  that  ht 
has  been  so  admitted,  with  the  intent  to  evade  or  avoid  any 
duty  or  liability  imposed  or  required  by  law,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  78.  Whoever  shall  in  any  manner  use,  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  as  a  voter,  or  as  evidence  of  a  right  to  vote, 
or  otherwise  unlawfully,  any  order,  certificate  of  citizen^p, 
or  certificate,  judgment,  or  exemplification,  showing  any  per- 
son to  be  admitted  to  be  a  citizen,  whether  heretofore  or 
hereafter  issued  or  made,  knowing  that  such  order,  cer- 
tificate, judgment,  or  exemplification  has  been  unlawfully  is* 
sued  or  made;  or  whoever  shall  unlawfully  use,  or  attempt 
to  use,  any  such  order  or  certificate,  issued  to  or  in  the  name 
of  any  other  person,  or  in  a  fictitious  name,  or  the  name  of  a 
deceased  person,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  79.  Whoever  shall  knowingly  use  any  certificate  of 
naturalization  heretofore  or  which  hereafter  may  be  granted 
by  any  court,  which  has  been  or  may  be  procured  through 
fraud  or  by  false  evidence,  or  which  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  issued  by  the  clerk  or  any  other  officer  of  the  court 
without  any  appearance  and  hearing  of  the  applicant  in  cx>art 
and  without  lawful  authority;  or  whoever,  for  any  fraudu- 
lent purpose  whatever,  shall  falsely  represent  himself  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  having  been  duly  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  80.  Whoever,  in  any  proceeding  under  or  by  virtue  of 
any  law  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  shall  know- 
ingly swear  falsely  in  any  case  where  an  oath  is  made  or 
affidavit  taken,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years. 

Sec.  81.  The  provisions  of  the  five  sections  last  preceding 
shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  had  or  taken,  or  attempted  to 
be  had  or  taken,  before  any  court  in  which  any  proceeding 
for  naturalization  may  be  commenced  or  attempted  to  be 
commenced,  and  whether  such  court  was  vested  l^  law  with 
jurisdiction  in  naturalization  proceedings  or  not  (35  Stat 
L.,  pt  X,  p.  1 102.) 
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(By  the  teni»  of  section  341  of  the  act  referred  to  above 
the  foregoing  sections  specifically  repealed  sections  5395, 
5424,  5425,  5426,  5428,  and  5429  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  sections  16,  17,  and  19  of 
the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  34  Stat  L.,  pt  i,  p.  596.) 


Lawi  Repealed  by  the  Act  of  May  9,  1918 

(The  act  of  May  9,  1918,  Public  No.  144,  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, contained  the  following  provisions:) 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsis- 
tent with  or  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  here- 
by repealed;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  repeal  or  in  any 
way  enlarge  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  except  as  specified  in  the  seventh  sub- 
division of  this  act  and  under  the  limitation  therein  defined: 
Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of  the  prosecution  of  all 
crimes  and  offenses  against  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  may  have  been  committed  prior  to  this 
act  the  statutes  and  laws  hereby  repealed  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect :  Provided  further.  That  as  to  all  aliens 
who,  prior  to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred,  served  in  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  and  were  honorably  discharged 
therefrom,  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  be  and  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect,  anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

(And  specifically  repealed  the  following:  Sections  2166, 
2171,  2174,  United  States  Revised  Statutes;  and  so  much  of 
an  act  approved  June  26,  1894,  entitled  "An  act  making  pro- 
visions for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1895,  and  for  other  purposes  [28  Stat.  L.,  p.  124],  as  re- 
lates to  naturalization ;  and  so  much  of  an  act  approved  June 
30,  1914,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 5,  and 
for  other  purposes  [38  Stat  L.,  pt.  i,  p.  392],  as  relates  to 
naturalization ;  and  so  much  of  section  3  of  an  act  approved 
June  25,  1910  [36  Stat.  L.,  pt  i,  p.  830],  as  relates  to  natu- 
ralization; and  Public  Act,  No.  55,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  ap- 
proved October  5,  1917.) 
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CITIZENSHIP 

(In  regard  to  the  acqtridtioo  of  dtizenship  by  means  other  thaa 
ution,    fee   also   sect.    299a   and    1995    of   the   United    States   Reviaed 
Stattttcs.) 

CitizenBliip  by  Birth 

Sec.  I.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
♦    ♦    ♦    (Constitution,  Art  XIV.) 


Citizenship  of  Children  Bom  Abroad  of  CitLEens 

(Act  of  Febniarir  10,  185s*  aaendiac  act  of  April  24,  iSoa.) 

Se(X  1993.  All  children  heretofore  bom  or  hereafter  bom 
out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose 
fathers  were  or  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens 
thereof,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  children 
whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United  States.  (R.  S. 
1878,  p.  350;  I  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  1268.) 

Citizenship  of  Women  by  Marriage 

(Act  of  Fehmary  10,  1855.) 

Sec.  1994.  Any  woman  who  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United.  States,  and  who  might 
herself  be  lawfully  naturalized,  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen. 
(R.  S.  1878,  p.  350;  I  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  1268.) 


of  Persons  Naturalised  Under  Certain  Laws  to  Be 


(Act  of  April  14,  x8oa.) 

Sec  2172.  The  children  of  persons  who  have  been  duly 
naturalized  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  who,  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  any  law  on  that  subject  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  may  have  become  citizens  of 
any  one  of  the  States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  being  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  their  parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States, 
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be  considered  as  citizens  thereof;  and  the  children  of  per- 
sons who  now  are,  or  have  been,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall,  though  bom  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  citizens  thereof;  but 
no  person  heretofore  proscribed  by  any  State,  or  who  has 
been  legally  convicted  of  having  joined  the  army  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  shall  be  admitted  to 
become  a  citizen  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  in  which  such  person  was  proscribed.  (R.  S.  1878; 
p.  380;  I  Comtp.  Stat  1901,  p.  1334-) 


Expatriation  of  Citizens  and  Their  Protection  Abroad 

(Aet  of  March  2,  1907.) 

Sbction  I.  (Repealed  by  sec.  5  of  Public  Act,  No.  238, 
66di  Cong.) 

Sec.  2.  That  any  American  citizen  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
expatriated  himself  when  he  has  been  naturalized  in  any 
foreign  State  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  or  when  he  has 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  State. 

When  any  naturalized  citizen  shall  have  resided  for  two 
years  in  the  foreign  State  from  which  he  came,  or  for  five 
years  in  any  other  foreign  State,  it  shall  be  presumed  that 
he  has  ceased  to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  the  place  of 
his  general  abode  shall  be  deemed  his  place  of  residence  dur- 
ing  said  years:  Provided,  however.  That  such  presumption 
may  be  overcome  on  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence to  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Department  of  State 
may  prescribe:  And  provided  also,  That  no  American  citi- 
zen shall  be  allowed  to  expatriate  himself  when  this  country 
is  at  war. 

Sec  3.  That  any  American  woman  who  marries  a  for- 
eigner shall  take  the  nationality  of  her  husband.  At  the 
termination  of  the  marital  relation  she  may  resume  her 
American  citizenship,  if  abroad,  by  registering  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  within  one  year  with  a  consul  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  returning  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  or, 
if  residing  in  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the 
marital  relation,  by  continuing  to  reside  therein. 
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Sec,  4.  That  any  foreign  woman  who  acquires 
citizenship  by  marriage  to  an  American  shall  be  assumed  to 
retain  the  same  after  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation 
if  she  continue  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  unless  she 
makes  formal  renunciation  thereof  before  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  naturalize  aliens,  or  if  she  resides  abroad 
she  may  retain  her  citizenship  by  registering  as  such  before 
a  United  States  consul  within  one  year  after  the  terminatioo 
of  such  marital  relation. 

Sec  5.  That  a  child  bom  without  the  United  States  of 
alien  parents  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  the  naturalization  of  or  resumption  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  by  the  parent;  Provided,  That  such  natu* 
ralization  or  resumption  takes  place  during  the  minority  of 
such  child:  And  provided  further.  That  the  citizenship  of 
such  minor  child  shall  begin  at  the  time  such  minor  cbDd 
begins  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  children  born  outside  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  who  are  citizens  thereof  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-three 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  who  con- 
tinue to  reside  outside  the  United  States  shall,  in  order  to 
receive  the  protection  of  this  Government,  be  required  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  record  at  an  American 
consulate  their  intention  to  become  residents  and  remain 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  further  required 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  upon  at- 
taining their  majority. 

Sec.  7.  That  duplicates  of  any  evidence,  registration,  or 
other  acts  required  by  this  act  shall  be  filed  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  record.    (34  Stat.  L.,  pt.  i,  p.  122&) 

Porto  Rican  Citizenship 

(Act  of  April  I  a,  1900.) 

Sec.  7.  That  all  inhabitants  continuing  to  reside  therein 
who  were  Spanish  subjects  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  then  resided  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  their  children  born  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  except  such 
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as  shall  have  elected  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  on  or  before  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  nineteen 
hundred,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  entered  into  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine;    *    ♦    ♦.    (31  Stat.  L.,  79.) 

Porto  Rico:  Citixenship,  NatacalixaticQy  and  Residence 

(Act  of  March  a*  19x7*) 
*         *  *         « 

S£C  5.  That  all  citizens  of  Porto  Rico,  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion seven  of  the  act  of  April  twelfth,  nineteen  hundred, 
"temporarily  to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for 
Porto  Rico,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  all  natives  of  Porto 
Rico  who  were  temporarily  absent  from  that  island  on  April 
eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  have  since 
returned  and  are  permanently  residing  in  that  island,  and 
are  not  citizens  of  any  foreign  country,  are  hereby  declared, 
and  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  any  person  hereinbefore  described 
may  retain  his  present  political  status  by  making  a  declara- 
tion under  oath,  of  his  decision  to  do  so  within  six  months 
of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  before  the  district  court  in  the 
district  in  which  he  resides,  the  declaration  to  be  in  form  as 
follows : 

'T, ,  being  duly  sworn,  hereby  declare  my  intention 

not  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  Congress  conferring  United  States  citizenship 
upon  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  and  certain  natives  permanently 
residing  in  said  island." 

In  the  case  of  any  such  person  who  may  be  absent  from 
the  island  during  said  six  months  the  term  of  this  proviso 
may  be  availed  of  by  transmitting  a  declaration,  under  oath, 
in  the  form  herein  provided  within  six  months  of  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act  to  the  executive  secretary  of  Porto  Rico: 
And  provided  further,  That  any  person  who  is  born  in 
Porto  Rico  of  an  alien  parent  and  is  permanently  residing 
in  that  island  may,  if  of  full  age,  within  six  months  of  the 
taking  effect  of  this  act,  or  if  a  minor,  upon  reaching  his 
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majority  or  within  one  year  thereafter,  make  a  sworn  dec- 
laration of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  hefore  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  Porto  Rico,  setting  forth  therein 
all  the  facts  connected  with  his  or  her  birth  and  residence 
in  Porto  Rico  and  accompanying  due  proof  thereof,  and 
from  and  after  the  making  of  such  declaration  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


Sec.  41.  That  Porto  Rico  shall  constitute  a  judicial  ifis- 
trict  to  be  called  "the  district  of  Porto  Rico.'*  *  ♦  ♦  The 
district  court  for  said  district  shall  be  called  "the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico,"  ♦  ♦  *  said 
district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  the  naturaliiation 
of  aliens  and  Porto  Ricans,  and  for  this  purpose  residence 
in  Porto  Rico  shall  be  counted  in  the  same  manner  as 
residence  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.   *  *  *  (39  Stat  L* 

965.) 

Granting  Citizenahip  to  Certain  Indians 

(Receired  bj  the  Prerident,  Oct.  as,  19x9;  Ium  become  a  law  witiwat  Us 

approyid.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniativis 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  every  American  Indian  who  served  in  the  Military  or 
Naval  Establishments  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
against  the  Imperial  German  Government,  and  who  has 
received  or  who  shall  hereafter  receive  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, if  not  now  a  citizen  and  if  he  so  desires,  shall  00 
proof  of  such  discharge  and  after  proper  identification 
before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  without  other 
examination  except  as  prescribed  by  said  court,  be  granted 
full  citizenship  with  all  the  privileges  pertaining  thereto, 
without  in  any  manner  impairing  or  otherwise  affecting  the 
property  rights,  individual  or  tribal,  of  any  such  Indian  or 
his  interest  in  tribal  or  other  Indian  property.  (Public 
Laws,  No.  75,  66th  Cong.) 
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CALIFORNIA  ALIEN  LAND  LAW 
Property  Rights  and  Diaabflities  of  Aliens  in 


(Initiative  Measure  Passed  Nov.  2,  1920,  Submitted  Directly 

to  the  Electors.) 

ALIEN  LAND  LAW.  INITIATIVE  ACT.  PERMITS 
ACQUISITION  AND  TRANSFER  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 
BY  ALIENS  ELIGIBLE  TO  CITIZENSHIP.  TO  SAME 
EXTENT  AS  QTIZENS  EXCEPT  AS  OTHERWISE 
PROVIDED  BY  LAW;  PERMITS  OTHER  ALIENS, 
AND  COMPANIES,  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CORPORA- 
TIONS IN  WHICH  THEY  HOLD  MAJORITY  INTER- 
EST, TO  ACQUIRE  AND  TRANSFER  REAL  PROPERTY 
ONLY  AS  PRESCRIBED  BY  TREATY,  BUT  PRO- 
HIBITING APPOINTMENT  THEREOF  AS  GUARDIANS 
OF  ESTATES  OF  MINORS  CONSISTING  WHOLLY  OR 
PARTIALLY  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  OR  SHARES  IN 
SUCH  CORPORATIONS;  PROVIDES  FOR  ESCHEATS 
IN  CERTAIN  CASES;  REQUIRES  REPORTS  OF 
PROPERTY  HOLDINGS  TO  FACILITATE  ENFORCE- 
MENT  OF  ACT;  PRESCRIBES  PENALTIES  AND  RE- 
PEALS  CONFLICTING  ACTS. 

An  act  relating  to  the  rights,  powers  and  disabilities  of  aliens 
and  of  certain  companies,  associations  and  corporations 
with  respect  to  property  in  this  state,  providing  for  es- 
cheats in  certain  cases,  prescribing  the  procedure  therein, 
requiring  reports  of  certain  property  holdings  to  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  this  act,  prescribing  fendUies  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  hereof,  and  repealing  all  acts 
or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  herewith: 

567 
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The  people  of  the  State  of  Calif omia  do  enact  as  foUaws: 

Section  i.  All  aliens  eligible  to  citizenship  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  may  acquire,  possess,  enjoy,  trans- 
mit and  inherit  real  property,  or  any  interest  therein,  in  this 
state,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
laws  of  this  state. 

Sec.  2.  All  aliens  other  than  those  mentioned  in  sectioa 
one  of  this  act  may  acquire,  possess,  enjoy  and  transfer  real 
property,  or  any  interest  therein,  in  this  state,  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  and  for  the  purpose  prescribed  by  any 
treaty  now  existing  between  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nation  or  country  of  which  such  alien  is  a 
citizen  or  subject,  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  Any  company,  association  or  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  this  or  any  other  state  or  nation,  of 
which  a  majority  of  the  members  are  aliens  other  than  those 
specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  or  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  issued  capital  stock  is  owned  by  such  aliens,  may  ac- 
quire, possess,  enjoy  and  convey  real  property,  or  any  in- 
terest therein  in  this  state  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
and  for  the  purposes  prescribed  by  any  treaty  now  existing 
between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  nation 
or  country  of  which  such  members  or  stockholders  are  cit- 
izens or  subjects,  and  not  otherwise.  Hereafter  all  aliens 
other  than  those  specified  in  section  one  hereof  may  become 
members  of  or  acquire  shares  of  stock  in  any  companj, 
association  or  corporation  that  is  or  may  be  authorized  to 
acquire,  possess,  enjoy  or  convey  agricultural  land,  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  and  for  the  purposes  prescribed 
by  any  treaty  now  existing  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nation  or  country  of  which  such 
alien  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not  otherwise. 

Sec.  4.  Hereafter  no  alien  mentioned  in  section  two 
hereof  and  no  company,  association  or  corporation  men- 
tioned in  section  three  hereof,  may  be  appointed  guarditn 
of  that  portion  of  the  estate  of  a  minor  which  consists  of 
property  which  such  alien  or  such  company,  association  or 
corporation  is  inhibited  from  acquiring,  possessing,  enjoy- 
ing or  transferring  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
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The  public  administrator  of  the  proper  county,  or  any  other 
competent  person  or  corporation,  may  be  appointed  guardian 
of  the  estate  of  a  minor  citizen  whose  parents  are  ineligible 
to  appointment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

On  such  notice  to  the  guardian  as  the  court  may  require, 
the  superior  court  may  remove  the  guardian  of  such  an  es- 
tate whenever  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court: 

(o)  That  the  guardian  has  failed  to  file  the  report  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  section  five  hereof;  or 

(&)  lliat  the  property  of  the  ward  has  not  been  or  is  not 
being  administered  with  due  regard  to  the  primary  interest 
of  the  ward;  or 

(c)  That  facts  exist  which  would  make  the  guardian  in- 
eli^^ble  to  appointment  in  the  first  instance ;  or 

(</)  That  facts  establishing  any  other  legal  ground  for 
removal  exist. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  term  "trustee"  as  used  in  this  section 
means  any  person,  company,  association  or  corporation  that 
as  guardian,  trustee,  attorney-in-fact  or  agent,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  has  the  title,  custody  or  control  of  property, 
or  of  some  interest  therein,  belonging  to  an  alien  mentioned 
in  section  two  hereof,  or  to  the  minor  child  of  such  an 
alien,  if  the  property  is  of  such  a  character  that  such  alien 
is  inhibited  from  acquiring,  possessing,  enjoying  or  trans- 
ferring it 

(fi)  Annually  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  January 
every  such  trustee  must  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  of  California  and  in  the  office  of  the  countv  clerk  of 
each  county  in  which  any  of  the  property  is  situated,  a 
verified  written  report  showing: 

(i)  The  property,  real  or  personal,  held  by  him  for  or 
on  behalf  of  such  an  alien  or  minor; 

(2)  A  statement  showing  the  date  when  each  item  of  such 
property  came  into  his  possession  or  control ; 

(3)  An  itemized  account  of  all  expenditures,  investments, 
rents,  issues  and  profits  in  respect  to  the  administration  and 
control  of  such  property  with  particular  reference  to  hold* 
ings  of  corporate  stock  and  leases,  cropping  contracts  and 
other  agreements  in  respect  to  land  and  the  handling  or  sale 
of  products  thereof. 
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(c)  Any  person,  company,  association  or  corporation  tiiat 
violates  any  provision  of  this  section  is  gnilty  of  a  nnsdc- 
meanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jaD  sat 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

{d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  conralative  and 
are  not  intended  to  change  the  jurisdiction  or  the  roles  of 
practice  of  courts  of  justice. 

Sec  6.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  court  in  anj  {oxiiiate 
proceeding  that  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  tiiis  act  vry 
heir  or  devisee  can  not  take  real  property  in  this  state  or 
membership  or  shares  of  stock  in  a  company,  associatioB  or 
corporation  which,  but  for  said  provisions,  said  heir  or 
devisee  would  take  as  such,  the  court  instead  of  ordering  a 
distribution  of  such  property  to  such  heir  or  devisee,  shall 
order  a  sale  of  said  property  to  be  made  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  law  for  probate  sales  of  property  and  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  shall  be  distributed  to  such  heir  or  devisee  in 
lieu  of  such  property. 

Sbc.  7.    Any  real  property  hereafter  acquired  in  fee  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  alien  men- 
tioned in  section  two  of  this  act,  or  by  any  company,  asso- 
ciation or  corporation  mentioned  in  section  three  of  Ais  act 
shall  escheat  to,  and  become  and  remain  the  property  of  the 
State  of  California.     The  attorney  general  or  district  at- 
torney of  the  proper  county  shall  institute  proceedings  to 
have  the  escheat  of  such  real  property  adjudged  and  en- 
forced in  the  manner  provided  by  section   four  hundred 
seventy-four  of  the  Political  G>de  and  title  eight,  part  three 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.    Upon  the  entry  of  final 
judgment  in  such  proceedings,  the  title  to  snch  real  prop- 
erty shall  pass  to  the  State  of  California.    The  proviaons 
of  this  section  and  of  sections  two  and  three  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  real  property  hereafter  acquired  in  die 
enforcement  or  in  satisfaction  of  any  lien  now  existing  upon, 
or  interest  in  such  property,  so  long  as  such  real  property 
so  acquired  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  alien,  company, 
association  or  corporation  acquiring  the  same  in  such  man- 
ner.    No  alien,  company,  association  or  corporation  men- 
tioned in  section  two  or  section  three  hereof  shall  hold  for 
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a  longer  period  than  two  years  the  possession  of  any  agri- 
cultural land  acquired  in  the  enforcement  of  or  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  hereafter  made  or  acquired 
in  good  faith  to  secure  a  debt 

Sec.  8.  Any  leasehold  or  other  interest  in  real  property 
less  than  the  fee,  hereafter  acquired  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  by  any  alien  mentioned  in  section  two 
of  this  act,  or  by  any  company,  association  or  corporation 
mentioned  in  section  three  of  this  act,  shall  escheat  to  the 
State  of  California.  The  attorney  general  or  district  attor- 
ney of  the  proper  county  shall  institute  proceedings  to  have 
such  escheat  adjudged  and  enforced  as  provided  in  section 
seven  of  this  act.  In  such  proceedings  the  court  shall  de- 
termine and  adjudge  the  value  of  such  leasehold  or  other 
interest  in  such  real  property,  and  enter  judgment  for  the 
state  for  the  amotmt  thereof  together  with  costs.  There- 
upon the  court  shall  order  a  sale  of  the  real  property  covered 
by  such  leasehold,  or  other  interest,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  section  twelve  hundred  seventy-one  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.  Out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  sale, 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  rendered  for  the  state  shall 
be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  and  the  balance  shall  be  de- 
posited with  and  distributed  by  the  court  in  accordance  with 
the  interest  of  the  parties  therein.  Any  share  of  stock  or 
the  interest  of  any  member  in  a  company,  association  or 
corporation  hereafter  acquired  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  section  three  of  this  act  shall  escheat  to  the  State  of 
California.  Such  escheat  shall  be  adjudged  and  enforced 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  this  section  for  the 
escheat  of  a  leasehold  or  other  interest  in  real  property 
less  than  the  fee. 

Sic.  9.  Every  transfer  of  real  property,  or  of  an  interest 
therein,  though  cdoraUe  in  form,  shall  be  void  as  to  the 
state  and  the  interest  thereby  conveyed  or  sought  to  be 
conveyed  shall  escheat  to  the  state  if  the  property  interest 
involved  is  of  such  a  character  that  an  alien  mentioned  in 
section  two  hereof  is  inhibited  from  acquiring,  possessing, 
enjoying  or  transferring  it,  and  if  the  conveyance  is  made 
with  intent  to  prevent,  evade  or  avoid  escheat  as  provided 
for  herein. 
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A  ^ma  facie  presumption  that  the  convejrance  is  made 
with  such  intent  shall  arise  upon  proof  of  any  of  the  folkm- 
ing  groups  of  facts: 

(a)  The  taking  of  the  property  in  the  name  of  a  person 
other  than  the  persons  mentioned  in  section  two  hereof  if 
the  consideration  is  paid  or  agreed  or  understood  to  be  paid 
by  an  alien  mentioned  in  section  two  hereof; 

(b)  The  taking  of  the  property  in  the  name  of  a  company, 
association  or  corporation,  if  the  memberships  or  shares  of 
stock  therein  held  by  aliens  mentioned  in  section  two  hereof, 
together  with  the  memberships  or  shares  of  stock  held  \rf 
others,  but  paid  for  or  agreed  or  understood  to  be  paid  for 
by  such  aliens,  would  amount  to  a  majority  of  the  member- 
ships or  the  issued  capital  stock  of  such  company,  assodatioo 
or  corporation; 

(r)  The  execution  of  a  mortgage  in  favor  of  an  alien 
mentioned  in  section  two  hereof  if  said  mortga^^ee  is  given 
possession,  control  or  management  of  the  property. 

The  enumeration  in  this  section  of  certain  presumptiom 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  preclude  other  presumptions 
or  inferences  that  reasonably  may  be  made  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  intent  to  prevent,  evade  or  avoid  escheat  as  pro- 
vided for  herein. 

Sec.  10.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  effect  a 
transfer  of  real  property,  or  of  an  interest  therein,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  hereof,  they  are  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  or  state  penitentiary  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  or  both. 

Sec.  II.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  state  to  enact  laws  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  holding  or  disposal  by  aliens  of 
real  property  in  this  state. 

Sec  12.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  or  in  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  hereof  are  hereby  repealed;  pr^ 
vided,  that — 

(a)  This  act  shall  not  affect  pending  actions  or  proceed- 
ings, but  the  same  may  be  prosecuted  and  defended  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  adopted; 
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(b)  No  cause  of  action  arising  under  any  law  of  this  state 
shall  be  affected  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  this  act 
whether  an  action  or  proceeding  has  been  instituted  thereon 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  or  not  and  actions 
may  be  brought  upon  such  causes  in  the  same  manner, 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  adopted 

(c)  This  act  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  add  to,  take  from  or 
alter  an  existing  law,  shall  be  construed  as  a  continuation 
thereof. 

Skc.  13.  The  legislature  may  amend  this  act  in  further- 
ance of  its  purpose  and  to  facilitate  its  operation. 

Sec.  14.  If  any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  or 
phrase  of  this  act  is  for  any  reason  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, such  decision  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  re- 
maining portions  of  this  act.  The  people  hereby  declare 
that  they  would  have  passed  this  act,  and  each  section,  sub- 
section, sentence,  clause  and  phrase  thereof,  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  other  sections,  subsections, 
sentences)  clauses  or  phrases  be  declared  unconstitutional. 
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CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION  ACT  AND  RBGULATIOlfS 

(Important  Sections.) 

(The  most  important  parts  of  the  Immigration  Act  are 
given  in  the  following  material.  The  complete  act  can  be 
secured  from  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colomfation, 
Ottawa,  Canada.) 

CANADIAN  IMMIGRATION  LAW 

(Consolidated.) 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as 
follows : 

SHORT  TITLE 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  ImmigraHon  Act. 

INTERPRETATION 

2.  In  this  Act,  and  in  all  orders  in  council,  prodamatioQs 
and  regulations  made  thereunder,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires, — 

(a)  "Minister"  means  the  Minister  of  Immigraticm  and 
Colonization  and  ''Deputy  Minister^'  means  the  Depotj 
Minister  of  Immigration  and  (^Ionization. 

PROHIBITED  CLASSES 

3.  No  immigrant,  passenger  or  other  person,  unless  he  is 
a  Canadian  citizen,  or  has  Canadian  domicile,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  or  land  in  Canada,  or  in  case  of  having 
landed  in  or  entered  Canada  shall  be  permitted  to  remain 
therein,  who  belongs  to  any  of  the  following  classes,  here- 
inafter called  ''prohibited  classes": — 
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(a)  Idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons,  epileptics, 
insane  persons  and  persons  who  have  been  insane  at  any 
time  previously; 

(b)  Persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or 
with  any  loathsome  disease,  or  with  a  disease  which  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious,  or  which  may  become  dangerous  to 
the  public  health,  whether  such  persons  intend  to  settle  in 
Canada  or  only  to  pass  through  Canada  in  transit  to  some 
other  country:  Provided  that  if  such  disease  is  one  which 
is  curable  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  such  persons  may, 
subject  to  the  regulations  in  that  behalf,  if  any,  be  permitted 
to  remain  on  board  ship  if  hospital  facilities  do  not  exist 
on  shore,  or  to  leave  ship  for  medical  treatment; 

(c)  Immigrants  who  are  dumb,  blind,  or  otherwise  physi- 
cally defective,  unless  in  the  opinion  of  a  Board  of  Inquiry 
or  officer  acting  as  such  they  have  sufficient  money,  or  have 
such  profession,  occupation,  trade,  employment  or  other 
legitimate  mode  of  earning  a  living  that  they  are  not  liable 
to  become  a  public  charge  or  unless  they  belong  to  a  family 
accompanying  them  or  already  in  Canada  and  which  gives 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Minister  against  such  immi- 
grants becoming  a  public  charge; 

(d)  Persons  who  have  been  convicted  of,  or  admit  having 
committed,  any  crime  involving  moral  turpitude; 

(e)  Prostitutes  and  women  and  girls  coming  to  Canada 
for  any  immoral  purpose  and  pimps  or  persons  living  on 
the  avails  of  prostitution; 

(/)  Persons  who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  into  Canada 
prostitutes  or  women  or  girls  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion or  other  immoral  purpose ; 

(g)  Professional  beggars  or  vagrants; 

(h)  Immigrants  to  whom  money  has  been  given  or  loaned 
by  any  charitable  organization  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  qualify  for  landing  in  Canada  under  this  Act,  or 
whose  passage  to  Canada  has  been  paid  wholly  or  in  part  by 
any  charitable  organization,  or  out  of  public  moneys,  unless 
it  is  shown  that  the  authority  in  writing  of  the  Deputy 
Minister,  or  in  case  of  persons  coming  from  Europe,  the 
authority  in  writing  of  the  assistant  Superintendent  of  Im- 
migration for  Canada,  in  London,  has  been  obtained  for 
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the  landing  in  Canada  of  such  persons,  and  that  socfa  au- 
thority has  been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  six^  days 
thereafter; 

(«)  Persons  who  do  not  fulfil,  meet  or  comply  with  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  any  regulations  which  for 
the  time  being  are  in  force  and  applicable  to  such  persons 
under  sections  37  or  38  of  this  Act; 

(/)  Persons  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
or  the  officer  in  charge  at  any  port  of  entry  are  likefy  to 
become  a  public  charge; 

{k)  Persons  of  constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority; 

(l)  Persons  with  chronic  alcoholism. 

(m)  Persons  not  included  within  any  of  the  foregotog 
prohibited  classes,  who  upon  examination  by  a  medical  of* 
ficer  are  certified  as  being  mentally  or  physically  defective 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  affect  their  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

(n)  Persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by 
force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  Canada  or  of  con- 
stituted law  and  authority,  or  who  disbelieve  in  or  are  op- 
posed to  organized  government,  or  who  advocate  the  assas- 
sination of  public  officials,  or  who  advocate  or  teach  Ae 
unlawful  destruction  of  property; 

(0)  Persons  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any 
organization  entertaining  or  teaching  disbelief  in  or  op- 
position to  organized  government,  or  advocating  or  teaching 
the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assanltii^ 
or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  indi- 
viduals or  of  officers  generally,  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  or  of  any  other  organized  government*  because 
of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  advocating  or  teacfains 
the  unlawful  destruction  of  property; 

(p)  Enemy  aliens  or  persons  who  have  been  alien  enemies 
and  who  were  or  may  be  interned  on  or  after  the  eleventh 
day  of  November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen, 
in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  or  by  any  of  His 
Majesty's  allies; 

(g)  Persons  guilty  of  espionage  with  respect  to  His 
Majesty  or  any  of  His  Majesty's  allies; 

(r)  Persons  who  have  been  found  guilty  of  high  treason 
or  treason  for  an  offence  in  connection  with  the  war,  or  of 
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conspiring  against  His  Majesty,  or  of  assisting  His  Maj 
ty's  enemies  during  the   war,   or  of   any  similar  offence 
against  any  of  His  Majesty's  allies; 

{s)  Persons  who  at  any  time  within  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  were  or  may  be  deported  from  any  part 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions  or  from  any  allied  country  on 
account  of  treason  or  of  conspiring  against  His  Majesty,  or 
of  any  similar  offence  in  connection  with  the  war  against  any 
of  the  allies  of  His  Majesty,  or  because  such  persons  were 
or  may  be  regarded  as  hostile  or  dangerous  to  the  allied 
cause  during  the  war; 

(t)  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  "pro- 
hibited dasses,"  the  following  persons  shall  also  be  pro- 
hibited from  entering  or  landing  in  Canada: — ^Persons  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  physically  capable  of  reading,  who  can* 
not  read  the  English  or  the  French  language  or  some  other 
language  or  dialect:  Provided  that  any  admissible  person 
or  any  person  heretofore  or  hereafter  legally  admitted,  or 
any  citizen  of  Canada,  may  bring  in  or  send  for  his  father 
or  grandfather,  over  fifty-five  years  of  age,  his  wife,  his 
mother,  his  grandmother  or  his  unmarried  or  widowed 
daughter,  if  otherwise  admissible,  whether  such  relative  can 
read  or  not  and  such  relative  shall  be  permitted  to  enter. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  aliens  can  read, 
the  immigration  officer  shall  use  slips  of  uniform  size  pre- 
pared by  direction  of  the  Minister,  each  containing  not 
less  than  thirty  and  not  more  than  forty  words  in  ordinary 
use  printed  in  plainly  legible  type  in  the  language  or  dialect 
the  person  may  designate  as  the  one  in  which  he  desires 
the  examination  to  be  made,  and  he  shall  be  required  to 
read  the  words  printed  on  the  slip  in  such  language  or  dia- 
lect The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
Canadian  citizens  and  persons  who  have  Canadian  domicile, 
to  persons  in  transit  through  Canada,  or  to  such  persons  or 
classes  of  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  approved 
by  the  Minister. 

4.  The  Minister  may  issue  a  written  permit  authorizing 
any  person  to  enter  Canada  without  being  subject  to  the 
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provisioiis  of  tliis  Act  Such  permit  shall  be  in  die  lon& 
A  of  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  and  shall  be  expressed  to 
be  in  force  for  a  specified  period  only,  but  it  ns^ 
at  any  time  be  extended  or  cancelled  by  the  Minister  m 
writing.  Such  extension  or  cancellation  shall  be  in  the 
form  AA  of  the  schedule  to  this  Act 


REGULATIONS    AS    TO    MONBTAItY    AND    OTHEft    REQUIXSlfXaiS 
FROM  SPECIFIED  CLASSES  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

37.  Regulations  made  by  the  Governor  in  Cooncil  under 
this  Act  may  provide  as  a  condition  to  permission  to  enter 
or  land  in  Canada,  that  immigrants  and  any  of  the  oon- 
immigrant  classes,  except  classes  (i)  to  (m)  indtisive,  of 
paragraph  (g)  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  possess  in  their 
own  right,  money  to  a  prescribed  minimum  amount,  which 
amount  may  vary  according  to  the  nationality,  race,  oocn^a- 
tion  or  destination  of  such  persons  and  otherwise  according 
to  the  circumstances;  and  may  also  provide  that  all  persons 
coming  to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly  from  countries 
which  issue  passports  shall  produce  such  passports  on  de- 
mand of  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  before  beiiv 
allowed  to  enter  or  land  in  Canada,  and  may  provide  also 
that  passports  shall  not  be  recognized  unless  issued  within 
a  time  limited  by  regulations  or  unless  vised  in  the  manner 
required. 

38.  The  Governor  in  Council  may,  by  proclamation  or 
order  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  or  expedient, — 

(a)  prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  or  at  any  specified  port 
of  entry  in  Canada  of  any  immigrant  who  has  come  to 
Canada  otherwise  than  by  continuous  journey  from  die 
country  of  which  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  and 
upon  a  through  ticket  purchased  in  that  country,  or  prqiaid 
in  Canada; 

(b)  prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  of  passengers  brooght 
to  Canada  by  any  transportation  company  which  refuses  or 
neglects  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(c)  prohibit  or  limit  in  number  for  a  stated  period  or 
permanently  the  landing  in  Canada,  or  the  landing  at  anjr 
specified  port  or  ports  of  entry  in  Canada,  of  immigrants 
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bekms^ng  to  any  nationality  or  race  or  of  Immigrants  of 
any  specified  class  or  occupation,  by  reason  of  any  eco* 
nomic,  industrial  or  other  condition  temporarily  existing  in 
Canada  or  because  such  immigrants  are  deemed  unsuitable 
having  regard  to  the  climatic,  industrial,  social,  educa- 
tional, labour  or  other  conditions  or  requirements  of  Canada 
or  because  such  immigrants  are  deemed  undesirable  owing 
to  their  peculiar  customs,  habits,  modes  of  life  and  methods 
of  holding  property,  and  because  of  their  probable  inability 
to  become  readily  assimilated  or  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Canadian  citizenship  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  their  entry. 

39.  When  any  immigrant  or  other  person  is  rejected  or 
ordered  to  be  deported  from  Canada,  and  such  person  has 
not  come  to  Canada  by  continuous  journey  from  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen,  but  has 
come  indirectly  through  another  country  which  refuses  to 
allow  such  person  to  return  or  be  returned  to  it,  then  the 
transportation  company  bringing  such  person  to  such  other 
covmtry  shall  deport  such  person  from  Canada  to  the  country 
of  which  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen  whenever  so 
directed  by  the  Minister  or  Deputy  Minister,  and  at  the  cost 
of  such  transportation  company,  and  in  case  of  neglect  or 
refusal  so  to  do,  such  transportation  company  shall  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  and  not  less  than  twenty 
dollars  for  each  such  ofifence. 

DEPORTATION  OF  PROHIBITED  AND  UNDESIRABLE  CLASSES 

40.  Whenever  any  person,  other  than  a  Canadian  citizen 
or  person  having  Canadian  domicile,  shall  be  found  an  in- 
mate of  or  connected  with  the  management  of  a  house  of 
prostitution  or  practising  prostitution,  or  who  shall  receive, 
share  in,  or  derive  benefit  from  any  part  of  the  earnings 
of  any  prostitute  or  who  manages  or  is  employed  by,  in,  or 
in  connection  with  any  house  of  prostitution  or  music  or 
dance  hall  or  other  place  of  amusement  6t  resort  habitually 
frequented  by  prostitutes,  or  where  prostitutes  gather,  or 
who  in  any  way  assists  any  prostitute  or  protects  or  prom- 
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ises  to  protect  from  arrest  any  prostitute  or  who  shall  hn- 
port  or  attempt  to  import  any  person  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  for  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  who  his 
been  convicted  of  a  criminal  oiTence  in  Canada  or  who  ad- 
mits the  commission  prior  to  landing  or  entry  to  Canada, 
of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  has  become  a  pro- 
fessional beggar  or  a  public  charge  or  practices  pol^amj, 
or  has  become  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  gaol,  reforma- 
tory, prison,  asylum  or  hospital  for  the  insane  or  the  men- 
tally deficient,  or  an  inmate  of  a  public  charitable  institutkn, 
or  enters  or  remains  in  Canada  contrary  to  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  officer  cognizant  thereof 
and  the  duty  of  the  clerk,  secretary  or  other  official  of  any 
municipality  in  Canada  wherein  such  person  may  be,  to 
forthwith  send  a  written  complaint  thereof  to  the  Minister, 
giving  full  particulars. 

41.  Every  person  who  by  word  or  act  in  Canada  seda 
to  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  the  government  of  or 
constituted  law  and  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  Canada,  or  any  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  or  the  government  of  any  other  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions,  colonies,  possessions  or  dependencies, 
or  advocates  the  assassination  of  any  official  of  any  of  the 
said  governments  or  of  any  foreign  government,  or  who 
in  Canada  defends  or  suggests  the  unlawful  destruction  of 
property  or  by  word  or  act  creates  or  attempts  to  create  any 
riot  or  public  disorder  in  Canada,  or  who  without  lawful 
authority  assumes  any  powers  of  government  in  Canada  or 
in  any  part  thereof,  or  who  by  common  repute  belongs  to  or 
is  suspected  of  belonging  to  any  secret  society  or  organiza* 
tion  which  extorts  money  from  or  in  any  way  attempts  to 
control  any  resident  of  Canada,  by  force  or  by  threat  of 
bodily  harm,  or  by  blackmail,  or  who  is  a  member  of  or 
affiliated  with  any  organization  entertaining  or  teaching  dis- 
belief in  or  opposition  to  organized  government  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
hibited or  undesirable  classes,  and  shall  be  liable  to  deporta- 
tion in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  any  officer  becoming  cognizant  thereof  and  of  the 
clerk,  secretary  or  other  official  of  any  municipality  in 
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Canada  wherein  any  such  person  may  be,  forthwith  to  send 
a  written  complaint  to  the  Minister,  giving  full  particulars: 
Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who 
is  a  British  subject,  either  by  reason  of  birth  in  Canada,  or 
by  reason  of  naturalization  in  Canada. 

2.  Proof  that  any  person  belonged  to  or  was  within  the 
description  of  any  of  the  prohibited  or  undesirable  classes 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  at  any  time  since  the 
fourth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten,  shall, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  establish  prima 
facie  that  he  still  belongs  to  such  prohibited  or  undesirable 
class  or  classes. 

P.  C  2668 

Tuesday,  the  26th  day  of  July,  1921. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  in  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colo- 
nization, is  pleased  to  order  that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the 
9th  May,  1910  (P.  C.  924),  7th  January,  1914  (P.  C.  24), 
29th  November,  1920  (P.  C.  2930),  and  19th  March,  1921 
(P.  C.  959),  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  rescinded. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  in  Council,  on  the  same 
recommendation  and  under  the  authority  of  Section  37  of 
the  Immigration  Act,  9-10  Edward  VII,  Chapter  27,  as 
enacted  by  11-12  George  V,  Chapter  32,  is  further  pleased 
to  make  the  following  regulation  and  the  same  is  hereby 
made  and  established  accordingly: 

The  landing  in  Canada  is  hereby  prohibited  of  any  immi- 
grant who  does  not  possess  in  his  own  right  the  minimum 
amount  of  money  hereinafter  prescribed: 

In  the  case  of  an  immigrant  of  the  age  of  18  years  or  up- 
wards the  sum  of  $250  and  in  the  case  of  an  immigrant  of 
the  age  of  5  years  and  under  the  age  of  18  years  the  sum 
of  $125  in  addition,  in  each  case,  to  ticket  or  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  transportation  to  destination  in  Canada:  Pro- 
vided, that  in  the  case  of  an  immigrant  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family  and  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  members  of  his 
family,  the  money  qualification,  in  addition  to  ticket  or  suf- 
ficient money  to  purchase  transportation  to  destination  in 
Canada,  shall  be  $125  for  each  member  of  the  family,  (ex- 
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cept  the  head  of  the  family  who  shall  have '$250) ,  of  the  age 
of  18  years  or  upwards,  and  $50  for  each  member  of  the 
family  of  the  age  of  5  years  and  under  the  age  of  18  yean: 
Provided  further  that  the  Immigration  officer  in  charge  may, 
notwithstanding  anything  hereinbefore  contained,  exempt 
any  immigrant  from  the  operation  of  the  for^^ing  r^ub- 
tion  if  it  is  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that: 

(a)  The  immigrant,  if  a  male,  is  going  to  assured  em- 
ployment at  farm  work,  and  has  the  means  of  reaching  the 
place  of  such  employment;  or 

{h)  The  immigrant,  if  a  female,  is  going  to  assured  em- 
ployment at  domestic  service,  and  has  the  means  of  reaching 
the  place  of  such  employment;  or 

(c)  The  immigrant,  whether  male  or  female,  is  of  one  of 
the  following  descriptions,  and  is  going  to  reside  with  a  rela- 
tive of  one  of  the  following  descriptions,  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  support  such  immigrant  and  has  the  means  of 
reaching  the  place  of  residence  of  such  relative: 

Wife  going  to  husband. 

Child  going  to  parent 

Brother  or  sister  going  to  brother. 

Minor  going  to  married  or  independent  sistar. 

Parent  going  to  son  or  daughter. 

P.  C.  2669 

Tuesday,  the  26th  day  of  July,  1931. 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  in  Council,  on  die 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colo- 
nization, is  pleased  to  order  that  the  Order  in  Council  (P.  C 
918)  of  the  9th  May,  1910,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
cancelled; 

His  Excellency  the  Administrator  in  Council,  on  the  same 
recommendation,  and  under  the  authority  of  Section  57  of 
the  Immigration  Act,  9-10  Edward  VII,  Chapter  27,  as 
enacted  by  11-12  George  V,  Chapter  32,  is  further  pleased 
to  make  the  following  regulation  and  the  same  is  herdiy 
made  and  established  accordingly: 

The  entry  or  landing  in  Canada  is  hereby  prohibited  of 
any  person  who  is  not  in  possession  of  a  valid  passport 
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issued  in,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  country  of  vthidx 
such  person  is  a  subject  or  citizen,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  regulation,  such  passport  must  be  presented  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  its  issue  and  if  not  a  British  passport 
must  carry  the  vise  of  a  British  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer; 

Provided,  that  this  regulation  shall  not  apply  to  British 
subjects  coming  to  Canada  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United 
States  of  America  or  any  self-governing  British  Dominion 
or  Newfoundland;  nor  shall  it  apply  to  American  citizens 
entering  Canada  from  the  United  States  of  America ;  nor  to 
persons  who  have  been  resident  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  immediately  prior 
to  their  entry  to  or  landing  in  Canada. 

P.  C  23 

Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  January,  1914. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council  is  hereby  pleased  to 
rescind  and  revoke  the  Order  in  Council,  dated  9th  May, 
1910  (P.  C.  No.  920),  and  the  regulation  thereby  made  and 
established. 

The  Governor  General  in  Council,  under  the  authority 
of  section  38  of  the  Immigration  Act,  9-10  Edward  VII, 
chapter  27,  is  pleased  to  order  as  follows: 

Prom  and  after  the  date  hereof  the  landing  in  Canada 
shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  prohibited  of  any  immigrant 
who  has  come  to  Canada  otherwise  than  by  continuous  jour- 
ney from  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized 
citizen  and  upon  a  through  ticket  purchased  in  that  country 
or  prepaid  in  Canada. 

P.  C.  919 

Monday,  the  9th  day  of  May,  191a 

Whereas  by  section  71  of  the  Immigration  Act,  9  and  10 
Edward  VII,  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

I.  Every  inn-keeper  or  boarding-house  keeper  in  any  city, 
town,  village  or  place  in  Canada  designated  hy  any  Order  in 
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G>uncil,  who  receives  into  his  house  as  a  boarder  or  lodger 
any  immigrant  within  three  months  after  his  arrival  in 
Canada,  shall  cause  to  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  in  the 
public  rooms  and  passages  of  his  house,  and  printed  upoo 
his  business  cards,  a  list  of  the  prices  which  will  be  charged 
to  immigrants  per  day  and  per  week  for  board  and  lodgingr 
or  both,  and  also  the  prices  for  separate  meals,  which  cards 
shall  also  contain  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  such  house,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situate, 
and  its  number  in  such  street. 

2.  No  such  inn-keeper  or  boarding-house  keeper  shall 
have  any  lien  on  the  effects  of  such  immigrant  for  any 
amount  claimed  for  such  boarding  or  lodging  for  any  sum 
exceeding  five  dollars. 

And  whereas  it  is  considered  expedient  to  bring  this  sec- 
tion into  force  in  certain  places,  Therefore  His  Excellenqr 
in  Council  is  pleased  to  designate  and  doth  hereby  designate, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  said  section  71,  the  cities  of  Ottawa 
and  Toronto,  in  the  province  of  Ontario;  the  cities  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec;  the  city  of 
Halifax,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia;  the  city  of  St 
John,  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick;  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg, in  the  province  of  Manitoba;  and  the  cities  of  Van- 
couver, Victoria  and  Prince  Rupert,  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia,  as  cities  in  which  every  keeper  of  a  tav- 
ern, hotel  or  boarding  house  therein  who  receives  into  his 
house  as  a  boarder  or  lodger  any  inunigrant  within  three 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Canada,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  and  the  provisions  of  the  said  section. 

P.  C.  269 

Wednesday,  the  isth  day  of  February,  1911. 

His  Excellency  in  Council,  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
section  31,  of  the  Immigration  Act,  is  pleased  to  order  and  it 
is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  transportation  companies  to  pro- 
vide, equip  and  maintain  suitable  buildings  for  the  examina- 
tion and  detention  of  passengers  for  any  purpose  under  the 
Immigration  Act  at  every  port  of  entry  and  border  statkn 
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designated  by  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization 
of  Canada  at  which  they  carry  on  any  business. 

2.  Any  transportation  company  failing  to  comply  with  the 
forgoing  regulation  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars. 


The  Minister  has  designated  the  following  ports  of  entry 
as  places  to  which  the  above  Order  in  Council  shall  apply: 
New  Brunswick: 
Debec  Junction,  McAdam  Junction,  Edmundston,   St. 
Stephen. 
Quebec: 
Athelstan,  Beebe  Junction,  Coaticook,  Highwater,  Stan- 
hope,  Megantic,   St.  Johns,   Hall's   Stream,   Lacolle 
Village,  Highway,  D.  and  H.  Ry. ;  Huntingdon,  Hem- 
mingford. 
Ontario : 
Bridgeburg,  Cornwall,  Fort  Erie,  Fort  Frances,  Niagara 
Palls,  Port  Arthur,  Prescott,  Sarnia,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Toronto,  Windsor,  Kingston,   Brockville,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Rainy  River,  Walkerville,  Crystal  Beach,  Erie 
Beach,  Queenston,  Cobourg. 
Manitoba : 

Bannerman,  Emerson,  Gretna,  Sprague. 
Saskatchewan : 

North  Portal,  Northgate. 
Alberta : 
Coutts. 
British  Columbia: 
Grand  Forks,  Huntingdon,  Kingsgate,  Newgate,  Pacific 
Highway,  Paterson,  Waneta,  White  Rod:. 

P.  C.  1204 

Monday,  the  9th  day  of  June,  1919. 

Whkrkas  owing  to  conditions  prevailing  as  the  result  of 
war,  a  widespread  feeling  exists  throughout  Canada,  and 
more  particularly  in  western  Canada,  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prohibit  the  landing  in  Canada  of  immigrants 
deemed  undesirable  owing  to  their  peculiar  customs,  habits. 
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modes  of  liviiig  and  methods  of  holding  piopeitj  and  be- 
cause of  their  probable  inability  to  become  readily  assini- 
lated  or  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Canadiiii 
citizenship  within  a  reasonable  time  after  their  entry; 

And  whkkkas  it  appears  that  persons  commonly  known  as 
DoukhoborSy  Hutterites  and  Mennonites  are  of  the  das 
described; 

THEUEFoafi  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil is  pleased,  under  the  authority  of  section  58  of  the  lai- 
migration  Act,  9-10  Edward  VII,  chapter  27,  as  amended  by 
9-10  Geo.  V,  chapter  25,  to  make  the  following  regulatioo, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  made  and  established  accordingly: 

From  and  after  the  date  hereof  and  until  otherwise 
ordered,  the  landing  in  Canada  shall  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  prohibited  of  any  immigrant  of  the  Doukhobor, 
Hutterite  or  Mennonite  class. 


P.  C  iao3 

Monday,  the  gth  day  of  June,  19191 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colo- 
nization, and  under  the  authority  of  section  38  of  the  lonni- 
gration  Act,  9-10  Edward  VII,  chap.  27,  as  amended  bf 
9-10  George  V,  chap.  25,  is  pleased  to  make  the  following 
regulation  and  the  same  is  "hereby  made  and  established 
accordingly: 

From  and  after  the  date  hereof  and  until  otherwise 
ordered  the  landing  in  Canada  shall  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  prohibited  of  immigrants  who  are  alien  enemies  or 
who  have  been  alien  enemies  during  the  war;  provided 
that  this  regulation  shall  not  be  held  to  include  diose  noes 
or  nationalities,  technically  and  formerly  subjects  of  Ger« 
many,  Austro-Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turk^,  who  have 
declared  their  independence  or  whose  independence  is 
recognized  by  the  Peace  Conference  or  whose  government 
is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Mandatory  Power. 
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P.  C  1202 

Monday,  the  9th  day  of  June,  1919. 

His  ExceHency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colo- 
nization, having  regard  to  the  industrial  and  labour  condi- 
tions in  Canada,  and  under  the  authority  of  section  38  of 
the  Immigration  Act,  9-10  Edward  VII,  chapter  27,  as 
amended  by  9-10  George  V,  chapter  25,  is  pleased  to  make 
the  following  regulation,  and  the  same  is  hereby  made  and 
established  accordingly: 

From  and  after  the  date  hereof  and  until  otherwise 
ordered  the  landing  in  Canada  at  any  port  of  entry  in 
British  Columbia  hereinafter  specified,  of  any  immigrant 
of  the  following  classes  or  occupations,  viz.,  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

The  following  ports  of  entry  in  British  Columbia  are 
hereby  designated  as  the  ports  of  entry  at  which  this 
order  shall  apply: 


Vancouver, 

Victoria, 

New 

Westminster, 
Nanaimo, 
Prince  Rupert, 
Port  Simpson, 


Anyox, 

Comox 

Ganges  Harbour, 

Ladner, 

Ladysmitti, 

Steveston, 

Chemainus, 


Powell  River, 
Stewart, 
Union  Bay, 
Whales  Island, 
Newport, 
Albemt, 
White  Pass. 


P.  C.  3060 

Monday,  the  13th  day  of  December,  1920. 

Whereas  attention  has  been  called  to  the  serious  unem- 
ployment situation  in  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  which 
particularly  affects  mechanics,  artisans  and  labourers; 

And  whereas  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Coloniza- 
tion reports  that  these  conditions  are  not  likely  to  improve 
during  the  next  few  months; 

Therefore  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Coun- 
cil, on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Immigration 
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and  G>lonization,  and  under  the  authority  of  section  38  of 
the  Immigration  Act,  9-10  Edward  VII,  chapter  27,  as 
amended  by  9-10  George  V,  chapter  25,  is  pleased  to  order 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  9th  June, 
1919  (P.  C.  1202),  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended 
and  made  applicable  to  the  following  ports  of  entry: 


Chilliwack, 

Grand  Forks, 

Aldergrovc, 

Bridesville, 

Huntingdon, 

Rossland, 

Chopaka, 

Keremeos, 

Upper  Sumas, 

Carson, 

Kingsgate, 

Waneta, 

Cascade, 

Myncaster, 

Pacific  Highway, 

OsoyooSy 

Midway, 

White  Rock, 

Douglas, 

SimjUcameen, 

Mission  Junctioo. 

Gateway, 

Paterson, 

P.  C  IIS 

Thursday,  the  22nd  day  of  January,  192a 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  die 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colo- 
nization, and  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  sab- 
section  ''c"  of  section  38  of  the  Immigration  Act,  9-10  Ed- 
ward VII,  is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  as 
follows,  viz: 

From  and  after  the  date  hereof  and  until  otherwise 
ordered,  the  landing  at  any  port  of  entry  in  Nova  Scotta, 
NeWv  Brunswick  or  Quebec,  hereinafter  specified,  of  any 
female  immigrant  unaccompanied  by  husband,  father, 
mother  or  such  other  relative  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Emigration  for  Canada  in  London,  England,  may  approve, 
is  limited  in  number  to  such  female  immigrants  as  are  in 
possession  of  a  document  known  as  a  Sailing  Permit, 
issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Emigration  for  Canadi 
in  London,  England. 

The  following  ports  of  entry  are  hereby  designated  as  the 
ports  of  entry  at  which  this  Order  shall  apply: 

Halifax,  N.  S. ;  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Quebec,  P.  Q. ;  Mont- 
real, P.  Q. 
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Saturday,  the  30th  day  of  April,  1920. 

Whereas  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization 
reports  that  in  connection  with  the  issue  and  renewal  of 
Permits  as  provided  for  in  section  4  of  the  Immigration  Act, 
some  expense  and  trouble  is  entailed. 

Therefore  His  Excellency  the  Deputy  Governor  General 
in  G)uncil,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Immi- 
gration and  Colonization  and  under  the  general  provisions 
of  section  81  of  the  Immigration  Act,  is  pleased  to  order 
that  the  following  scale  of  charges  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  put  into  effect  forthwith: 

(a)  For  the  issue  or  renewal  of  Permit  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  in  the  case  of  any  person 
mentally  defective,  a  fee  of  $25 ; 

(fr)  For  the  issue  or  renewal  of  Permit  in  any  case  other 
than  provided  for  in  the  next  preceding  paragraph, 
a  fee  of  $5  when  the  Permit  or  renewal  covers  a 
period  of  not  more  than  six  months,  and  a  fee  of 
$10  when  the  Permit  or  renewal  covers  a  period  of 
more  than  six  months,  but  not  more  than  twelve 
months. 
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IMPORTANT  SECTIONS  OP  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  IMMIGRATION  LAW 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  AUSTRALIA 

(Tlie  Inunigratioii  Act  1901-1920) 

(An  Act  to  place  certain  rettrietiooa  00  Immigration  and  to  proridc  far  iftt 
femoral  from  the  Commonwcaltli  of  |»rohibited  Imnugranta.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  tlie 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Conunoo- 
wealth  of  Australia,  as  follows  : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Immigration  Act  I90i-I92a 

2.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  contrary  intention  appears, — 
''Officer"  means  any  officer  appointed  under  this  Act,  or 

any  Officer  of  Customs  or  of  the  Home  and  Territories 
Department  or  any  member  of  the  police  force  of  a 
State  or  Territory  being  part  of  the  G>mmonweahh; 
3.^  The  immigration  into  the  Commonwealth  of  the  per- 
sons described  in  any  of  the  following  paragraphs  of  this 
section  (hereinafter  called  "prohibited  immig^rants")  is  pro- 
hibited, namely:--^ 

(0)  any  person  who  fails  to  pass  the  dictation  test:  thit 
is  to  say,  who,  when  an  officer  dictates  to  him  not 
less  than  fifty  words  in  any  prescribecf  language, 
fails  to  write  them  out  in  that  language  in  tiie 
presence  of  the  officer. 
No  regulation  prescribing  any  language  or  languages 
shall  have  any  force  until  it  has  been  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  for  thirty  days  and 

^Britidi  stiViccta  entering  the  Commonwealth  may  be  required  ta  tib 
oath.    See  IVar  Pricomtiom  Act  Repeal  Act  1910,  Na  S4»  i9>o»  ••  9» 

*  Section  s  of  the  Immitraiton  Restriction  Amendmeni  Act  ipes  it  ai 
foUows: — ^"5.  Until  a  regulation  prescribing  any  language  or  langnagcs  aader 
section  three  of  the  Principal  Act  as  amended  by  this  Act  shall  come  iBl» 
force,  any  language  authorized  by  section  three  of  the  Principal  Act  befon 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  preacribed  laiqpift 
wilhii^  tbe  meaaing  of  that  section  aa  so  amended." 
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before  or  after  the  expiration  of  such  thirty  days, 
both  Houses  of  the  Parliament,  by  a  resolution,  of 
which  notice  has  been  given,  have  agreed  to  such 
regulation; 

b)  any  person  not  possessed  of  the  prescribed  certificate 

of  health; 

c)  any  idiot,  imbecile,   feeble-minded  person,  epileptic, 

person  suffering  from  dementia,  insane  person,  per- 
son who  has  been  insane  within  five  years  previ- 
ously, or  person  who  has  had  two  or  more  attacks 
of  insanity; 

d)  any  person  suffering  from  a  serious  transmissible  dis- 

ease or  defect; 

e)  any  person  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis^ 

trachoma,  or  with  any  loathsome  or  dangerous 
communicable  disease,  either  general  or  local; 

/)  any  person  suffering  from  any  other  disease  or  mental 
or  physical  defect,  which  from  its  nature  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  an  officer,  liable  to  render  the  person 
concerned  a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  any 
public  or  charitable  institution; 

g)  any  person  suffering  from  any  other  disease,  disability, 
or  disqualification  which  is  prescribed; 

ga)  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  and 

sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  more, 
unless  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  termination 
of  the  imprisonment; 

gb)  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime 

involving  moral  turpitude,  but  whose  sentence  has 
been  suspended  or  shortened  conditionally  on  his 
emigration,  unless  five  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
sentenced; 

gc)  any  prostitute,  procurer,  or  person  living  on  the 

prostitution  of  others; 

gd)  any  person  who  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force 

or  violence  of  the  established  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  of  any  State  or  of  any  other 
civilized  country,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  who 
advocates  the  abdition  of  organized  govemment. 
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or  who  advocates  the  assassination  of  public 
officials  or  who  advocates  or  teaches  the  unlawful 
destruction  of  property,  or  who  is  a  member  of 
or  affiliated  with  any  organization  which  entertains 
and  teaches  any  of  the  doctrines  and  practices 
specified  in  this  paragraph; 
{ge)  for  the  period  of  five  years  after  the  commencement 
of  this  paragraph,  and  thereafter  until  the  Gofv- 
emor  General  by  proclamation  otherwise  de- 
termines, any  person  who  in  the  opinion  of  an 
officer  is  of  German,  Austro-German,  Bulgariaa 
or  Hungarian  parentage  and  nationality,  or  is  a 
Turk  of  Ottoman  race; 
(^gf)  any  person  who  in  the  opinion  of  an  officer  is  not 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  who,  on  de- 
mand by  an  officer,  fails  to  prove  that  he  is  the 
holder  of  a  passport — 

(i)  which  was  issued  to  him  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Imperial  Government  or  any  Govern^ 
ment  recognised  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment; 
(ii)  which  contains  a  personal  description  suf- 
ficient to  identify  him  and  to  whidi  is 
attached  a  photograph  of  him;  and 
(iii)  which  is  still  in  force;  and 
{i^)  ^^y  person  who  has  been  deported  in  pursuance  of 
any  Act; 
But  the  following  are  excepted: — 

{h)  Any  person  possessed  of  a  certificate  of  exemption  as 
prescribed  in  force  for  the  time  being; 

(f)  members  of  the  King's  regular  land  or  sea  forces; 

(/)  the  master  and  crew  of  any  public  vessel  of  any 
Government; 

(h)  the  master  and  crew  of  any  other  vessel  landing 
during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  any  port  in  the 
G>mmonwealth: 

Provided  that  the  master  shall  upon  being  so 
required  by  any  officer,  and  before  being  permitted 
to  clear  out  from  or  leave  the  port,  muster  the 
crew  in  the  presence  of  an  officer;  and  if  it  is 
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found  that  any  person,  who  according  to  the  ves- 
sel's articles  was  one  of  the  crew  when  she  arrived 
at  the  port,  and  who  would  in  the  opinion  of  the 
officer  he  a  prohibited  immigrant  but  for  the  ex- 
ception contained  in  this  paragraph,  is  not  present, 
then  such  person  shall  not  be  excepted  by  this 
paragraph,  and  until  the  contrary  is  proved  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  immigrant  and  to 
have  entered  the  Commonwealth  contrary  to  this 
Act; 

Provided  also  that  identification  cards  bearing 
the  full  name,  thumbprint,  photograph,  and  pre- 
scribed description  of  each  member  of  the  crew, 
and  indorsed  by  the  master,  have  been  produced 
to  any  officer  on  demand; 

(I)  any  person  duly  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  Imperial  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment or  sent  by  any  Government  on  any  special 
mission* 


3A. — (i.)  The  Governor  General  may  establish  Common- 
wealth Medical  Bureaus  at  such  places  outside  the  Common- 
wealth as  he  thinks  fit. 

(2.)  The  Minister  may  appoint  a  chief  Medical  Officer  to 
be  in  charge  of  a  Commonwealth  Medical  Bureau  and  such 
other  officers  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  as  he  thinks 
necessary. 

3B. — (i.)  The  Minister  may  appoint  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners  to  be  medical  referees  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  at  such  places  outside  or  within  the  Commonwealth  as 
he  thinks  fit 

3c.  The  Minister  may  authorize  a  list  of  questions  to  be 
put  to  and  answered  by  an  intending  immig^rant  on  his 
examination  by  a  medical  referee. 

30. — (i.)  An  intending  immigrant  shall  be  examined  as  to 
his  physical  and  mental  fitness  by  a  medical  referee,  and  shall 
answer  the  authorized  list  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
medical  referee,  who  shall,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  intending 
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inunigimnt  is  of  sound  health,  issue  to  him,  on  payment  of 
the  prescribed  fee,  a  certificate  of  health  in  the  prescribed 
form* 

(2.)  Where  an  intending  immigrant  embarks  at  a  port 
where  there  is  no  medical  referee,  he  shall  prior  to  his  de- 
parture, be  examined  as  to  his  physical  and  mental  fitness  by 
the  ship's  medical  officer,  and  shall  answer  the  authorized 
list  of  questions  put  to  him  by  the  ship's  medical  officer,  who 
shall,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  intending  immigrant  is  of 
sound  health,  issue  to  him,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee, 
a  certificate  of  health  in  the  prescribed  form. 

4A. — (i.)  If  the  Minister  notifies  by  notice  in  the  Gasette 
that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Government  of 
any  country  regulating  the  admission  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  country,  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  that  country  shall  not,  while  the  notice  continues 
to  have  effect,  be  required  to  pass  the  dictation  test 

(2.)  The  Minister  shall  not  issue  any  such  notice  until 
the  arrangement  has  been  sanctioned  by  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Parliament 

(3.)  Any  such  notice  shall  cease  to  have  effect  upon  die 
Minister  notifying,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  that  it  is 
cancelled. 

4AA.  If  the  Minister  notifies,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette, 
that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Government  of 
any  country  under  which  persons  who  are  British  subjects 
or  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  country,  are  not,  when  pro- 
ceeding from  that  country  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  from 
the  Commonwealth  to  that  country,  required  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  passports,  persons  who  are  British  subjects  or 
subjects  or  citizens  of  that  country  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
prohibition  contained  in  paragraph  {gf)  of  section  three  of 
this  Act 

4B. — (i.)  Any  person  who  has  resided  in  Atistralia  for  a 
period  or  periods  in  the  aggregate  of  not  less  than  five  years, 
and  who  is  about  to  depart  from  the  Commonwealth,  may  in 
manner  prescribed  apply  to  an  officer  authorized  in  that 
behalf  for  a  certificate  in  the  prescribed  form  excepting  him, 
if  he  returns  to  the  Commonwealth  within  the  period  limited 
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in  the  certificate,  from  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
section  three  of  this  Act 

(2.)  The  officer  may  in  his  discretion  give  the  certificate 
on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  or,  without  assigning  any 
reason,  withhold  it 

6.  Any  prohibited  immigrant  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (a)  only  of  section  three  may  if  thought  fit  by  an 
officer  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Commonwealth  or  to  remain 
within  the  Commonwealth  upon  the  following  conditions: — 

(a)  He  shall  on  entering  the  Commonwealth  or  on  failing 
to  pass  the  dictation  test,  deposit  with  an  officer 
the  sum  of  One  hundred  pounds. 

(fr)  He  shall  within  thirty  days  after  depositing  such  sum 
obtain  from  the  Minister  a  certificate  of  exemption 
as  prescribed  or  depart  from  the  Commonwealth, 
and  thereupon  the  deposit  shall  be  returned;  but 
otherwise  the  deposit  or  any  part  thereof  may  be 
forfeited  and  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited 
immigrant  offending  against  this  Act 

7.  Every  prohibited  immigrant  entering  or  found  within 
the  Commonwealth  in  contravention  or  evasion  of  this  Act 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
liable  upon  summary  conviction  to  imprisonment  for  aot 
more  than  six  months,  and  in  addition  to  or  substitution  for 
such  imprisonment  shall  be  liable  pursuant  to  any  order  of 
the  Minister  to  be  deported  from  the  Commonwealth. 

8.  Any  person  who  is  not  a  British  subject  either  natural- 
bom  or  naturalized  under  a  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  State,  and  who  is  convicted 
of  any  crime  of  violence  against  the  person,  shall  be  liable, 
upon  the  expiration  of  any  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
on  him  therefor,  to  be  required  to  pass  the  dictation  test,  and 
if  he  fails  to  do  so  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  immi- 
grant and  shall  be  deported  from  the  Commonwealth  pur- 
suant to  any  order  of  the  Minister. 

8a. — (i.)  Where  the  Minister  is  satisfied  that,  within  three 
years  after  the  arrival  in  Australia  of  a  person  who  was  not 
bom  in  Australia,  that  person — 

(0)  has  been  convicted  in  Australia  of  a  criminal  offence 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  one  year  or  longer; 
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(b)  is  living  on  the  prostitution  of  others; 

(c)  has  become  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum  or  public 

charitable  institution;  or 

(d)  is  a  person  who  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  or 

violence  of  the  established  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  of  any  State,  or  of  any  other  civilized 
country,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  who  advocates 
the  abolition  of  organized  government,  or  who  ad- 
vocates the  assassination  of  public  officials  or  who 
advocates  or  teaches  the  unlawful  destruction  of 
property,  or  who  is  a  member  of,  or  affiliated  with, 
any  organization  which  teaches  any  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  specified  in  this  paragraph, 
he  may,  by  notice  in  writing,  summon  the  person  to  appear 
before  a  Board  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  deported  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

i6.  The  Governor  General  may  make  regulations,  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act,  prescribing  all  matters  which  by  this 
Act  are  required  or  permitted  to  be  prescribed  or  which  are 
necessary  or  convenient  to  be  prescribed  for  carrying  out  or 
giving  effect  to  this  Act,  and  in  particular — 

(a)  for  empowering  officers  to  determine  whether  any  per- 
son is  a  prohibited  immigrant  or  an  immigrant; 
(6)  imposing    and    regulating    charges    for    certificates 
granted  under  this  Act  or  the  regulations; 

(c)  prescribing  the  forms  of  certificates  to  be  granted 

under  this  Act  or  the  regulations;  sa^d 

(d)  for  preventing  members  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  from 

beyond  the  Commonwealth  from  landing  unless  they 
satisfy  an  officer  that  they  are  free  from  a  com- 
municable disease. 
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THE  ARGENTINE  IMMIGRATION  LAW 

The  immigration  and  colonization  law  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  which  was  enacted  in  1876  provides  for  the  encour- 
agement of  immigration  through  agents  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  makes  liberal  provision  for  the  reception,  care, 
and  maintenance  of  immigrants.  It  provides  for  a  central 
bureau  of  immigration  and  commissions  of  immigration  at 
the  capita]  of  each  Province,  at  certain  ports  of  arrival,  and, 
if  necessary,  at  any  other  place.  The  law  also  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  employment  bureaus,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  bureau  of  immigration  or  the  local  commis- 
sions, shall  assist  immigrants  to  find  work  and  act  as  their 
advisers  in  other  matters. 

Some  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  law  relating  directly 
to  immigrants  and  the  methods  of  handling  and  assisting 
them  are  presented  herewith. 

Chapter  5,  on  immigrants,  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  12.  Foreigners  of  both  sexes,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  under  the  age  of  sixty  years,  whether  day  laborers, 
or  capable  of  exercising  a  trade,  or  of  working  in  an  indus- 
trial establishment,  farmers,  or  teachers,  who  come  to  the 
Republic  for  the  purpose  of  settling  on  its  soil,  and  have 
arrived  either  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  or  a  steamer  as  a 
second  or  third  class  passenger,  or  have  had  their  passage 
paid  by  the  nation,  by  some  one  of  the  provinces,  or  by  some 
private  colonization  board  or  association,  shall  be,  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  present  law,  deemed  to  be  immigrants. 

Sec.  13.  Those,  however,  who  may  be  unwilling,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  to  be  considered  as  such  immigrants,  even 
if  they  shall  have  all  the  qualifications  required  by  the  pre- 
ceding section,  shall  be  permitted  to  set  forth  their  wishes, 
either  before  starting  on  their  voyage,  by  representing  to  the 
captain  or  master  of  the  vessel,  who  shall  be  bound  to  make 
a  record  of  it  in  his  books,  that  they  waive  all  their  rights 
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and  privSeges  as  immigrants,  or  after  their  arrival  in  tlie 
Argentine  Republic  by  making  a  declaration  to  the  same 
effect  before  the  proper  authorities.  In  both  cases  said 
passengers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ordinary  travelers. 

This  provision,  nevertheless,  shall  not  be  applicaUe  to  those 
persons  coming  to  the  Republic,  under  proper  contracts^  to 
settle  on  its  territory,  whether  in  any  colony  or  elsewhere. 

Sbc  14.  Every  immigrant  who  gives  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  good  moral  character  and  shows  his  aptitude  to  en- 
gage in  any  industrial  business,  or  in  any  trade  or  Qsefd 
occupation,  shall  be  entitled,  upon  his  arrii^  in  the  country, 
to  the  following: 

First  To  be  lo^ed  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  die 
nation  for  the  time  set  forth  in  sections  45,  46,  and  47  of  the 
present  law  (five  days,  to  be  counted  from  die  date  of  land- 
ing, if  the  immigrant  is  in  good  health,  and  in  case  of 
illness  which  prevents  his  removal  at  the  expiration  of  five 
days,  as  many  days  as  the  illness  may  last  But  immigrants 
under  contract  shall  have  board  and  lodging  gratuitously 
until  sent  to  their  destination). 

Second.  To  be  given  occupation  in  any  such  branch  of 
labor  or  industry  existing  in  the  country  as  he  may  wish  to 
engage  in. 

Third.  To  be  carried  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  to 
any  place  of  the  Republic  in  which  he  may  wish  to  establid 
his  domicile. 

Fourth.  To  be  allowed  to  introduce,  free  from  duty,  lus 
wearing  apparel,  household  furniture,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, tools,  instruments  of  his  particular  trade  or  art, 
and  a  fowling-piece  for  each  adtdt  immigrant  up  to  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  executive. 

Sec.  15.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  applicable,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  immigrants. 

Sec  16.  The  good  moral  conduct  and  industrial  ability  of 
the  immigrant  may  be  proved  by  certificates  issued  either  by 
the  Argentine  consul  or  immigration  agent  at  the  place 
from  which  the  immigrant  comes,  or  by  the  local  authorities 
of  the  same  place.  In  the  latter  case  the  certificates  must  be 
authenticated   either  by  the  consul  or  the  immigration  agent 

Sec.  17.    All  immigrants,  farmers,  who  come  under  con- 
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tracts  to  settle  on  any  of  the  colonies  established  in  the 
Republic,  and  engage  therein  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  who 
in  the  absence  of  such  contracts  are  willing  to  go  to  the  said 
colonies  for  the  same  purposes,  shall  be  given  the  same 
special  privileges  and  advantages  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  passages,  concessions  of  land,  facilities  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  lands,  etc.,  as  are  granted  under  Chapter  III,  part 
second,  of  the  present  law. 

Chapter  6  contains  provisions  calculated  to  insure  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  immigrants  and  to  prevent  abuses 
on  the  part  of  masters  or  captains  of  the  ships. 

Chapter  7  provides  for  national  supervision  of  the  landing 
of  immigrants. 

Chapter  8  is  concerned  with  the  lodging  and  board  of  im- 
migrants and  provides  as  follows: 

Sec.  45.  The  immigrants  shall  be  entitled  to  proper,  decent 
boarding  and  lodging  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  during  the 
^t.  days  immediately  following  their  landing. 

Sec.  46.  In  case  of  grave  disease,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  immigrant,  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
^yt  days,  to  move  from  that  place,  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  there,  and  the  Government  shall  continue  to  attend 
to  his  lodging  and  support  until  he  recovers. 

Sec  47.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  such  immigrants  as  come  to  the  country  under  contracts 
made  and  entered  into  between  them  and  the  nation  to  settle 
in  the  colonies,  said  immigrants  being  entitled  to  gratuitous 
boarding  and  lodging  tmtil  they  are  sent  to  their  places  of 
destination. 

Chapter  9  deals  with  securing  occupation  for  immigrants 
and  their  transportation  to  the  localities  where  they  are  to 
settle. 

Sec.  51.  Whenever  an  immigrant  expresses  his  wish  to 
reside  in  any  province  or  colony  of  the  Republic  he  shall 
immediately  be  transported  free,  together  with  his  family 
and  baggage,  to  the  locality  selected  by  him. 

Sec  52.  If  he  has  chosen  to  reside  in  any  of  the  provinces, 
he  shall  be  supported  by  the  respective  commissions  of  im- 
migration until  reaching  the  place  of  destination  during  10 
days.    At  the  expiration  of  this  time  each  person  wtx  8 
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years  shall  pay  half  a  dollar  a  day  and  each  child  under  that 
age  25  cents,  but  in  cases  of  grave  sickness  the  State  shall 
continue  to  pay  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Skc  53.  If  the  immigrant  has  chosen  to  go  to  a  cokmj. 
he  shall  be  granted  all  the  advantages  to  which  colonists  are 
entitled  under  the  present  law. 

Chapter  10  provides  for  the  creation  of  "an  imnugiant 
fund"  consisting,  first,  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  encourage  immigration;  second,  of  all  moneys  collected 
through  the  office  of  lands  and  colonies;  third,  of  all  fines 
imposed  for  violations  of  the  immigration  law;  fourth,  of  all 
moneys  the  immigrants  themselves  may  pay  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law. 


LAW  REGULATING  COLONIZATION. 

The  second  section  of  the  law,  containing  seven  chapters, 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  colonization. 

Chapter  3  provides  that  in  the  establishment  of  colonies 
the  first  100  colonists  who  are  farmers  and  the  heads  of 
families  shall  be  given  gratuitously  100  hectares  of  land,  or 
dhout  247  acres.  The  remaining  rural  lots  shall  be  sold  at 
the  rate  of  $2  a  hectare,  to  be  paid  in  10  instalments,  the 
first  not  payable  until  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

The  sales  may  be  limited  to  the  fourth  of  one  lot,  and  can 
never  exceed  four  lots  to  one  purchaser. 

The  office  of  lands  and  colonies  shall  advance  the  money 
necessary  for  the  paymient  of  the  passage  of  the  colonists 
•from  the  place  of  embarkation  to  destination,  also  for  their 
lodging,  support,  the  animals  which  they  may  require  for 
breeding  or  working  purposes,  as  well  as  seeds  and  imple- 
ments, all  of  this  for  one  year  at  least  But  the  sums  so 
advanced  shall  never  exceed  $1,000  per  cc^onist,  and  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Government  in  five  instalments,  the  first  of 
which  shall  not  be  due  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  third 
year. 

The  law  further  provides  that  lands  may  be  reserved  for 
private  colonization  companies;  it  being  required  that  at 
least  40  agricultural  families  shall  be  brou^t  in  and  settled 
upon  the  land  within  two  years. 
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Each  one  of  these  families  shall  be  the  owner,  either 
through  donation  or  purchase,  of  at  least  50  hectares  of  land, 
and  are  to  be  provided  with  proper  lodgings,  implements  of 
labor,  animals  for  working  and  breeding  purposes,  seeds,  and 
board  for  at  least  one  year,  the  actual  value  of  which  shall  be 
paid  back  by  them,  with  20  per  cent  additional  and  interest 
at  10  per  cent  per  annum,  in  easy  instalments,  after  the  third 
year. 

Chapter  5  empowers  the  executive  by  all  possible  means 
to  encourage  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  make 
gratuitous  concessions  of  lands  to  those  colonists  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  steady  work  and  excep- 
tional industry.  But  no  more  than  two  lots  shall  be  granted 
in  this  way  to  the  same  person. 

Each  colonist  shall  be  entitled,  within  the  first  six  years 
of  his  establishment  in  the  country,  to  a  reward  of  $10  for 
each  1,000  trees  2  years  old  which  he  has  planted  smd  has 
growing  on  his  property. 

The  national  colonies  shall  be  exempt  from  direct  taxation 
of  all  kinds  during  the  first  10  years  of  their  existence  as 
colonies. 

The  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  tools,  furniture,  and 
arms  imported  for  the  use  of  immigrants  shall  be  introduced 
into  the  colonies  free  from  duty. 

Chapter  7  encourages  colonization  by  granting  gratuitous 
transportation  of  the  colonists,  by  giving  $200  for  each  100 
families  settled  in  the  province,  and  by  other  liberal 
measures. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  it  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  for  immigrants  to  become  land  owners 
in  the  Republic.  According  to  the  census  of  1895,  otit  of. 
a  total  of  180,000  farms  in  operation,  60  per  cent  were 
being  cultivated  by  their  owners,  30  per  cent  were  being 
woficed  by  tenants  paying  rent,  and  8  per  cent  by  persons 
working  the  land  on  shares.  The  tremendous  growth  of 
the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  due  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  immigration  of  agricultural  peasants  from  Europe. 
During  the  years  1857-1905  the  total  immigration  was 
2,065,869,  while  for  the  year  1908  alone  it  was  more  than. 
250,000,  largely  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
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SECTIONS  OF  NSW  ZEALAND  IMMIGRATION  ACT 

1920 

GENERAL 

Every  person  of  and  over  the  age  of  fifteen  years  wbo 
lands  in  New  Zealand  must,  unless  exempted  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  make  and  deliver  to  an  officer  of  Customs  a  declara- 
tion giving  his  or  her  name,  occupation,  and  residence,  aiul 
also  the  following  particulars  if  the  immigrant  is  not  a 
permanent  resident  in  New  Zealand  returning  thereto  after 
not  more  than  twelve  months'  absence:  Country  of  birth; 
age ;  names  and  places  of  birth  of  his  parents ;  particulars  as 
to  his  nationality,  his  intention  as  to  permanent  residence  in 
or  departure  from  New  Zealand,  and  his  purpose  in  coming 
thereto. 

RECEPTION  OF  AND  DEALING  WITH  ASSISTED  IMMIGRANTS 

On  arrival  in  New  Zealand  the  immigrants  are  met  on 
board  by  officers  of  the  Immigration  Department  who  accosn- 
pany  the  Port  Health  Officer  to  the  ship.  While  the  ship  is 
in  the  stream  it  is  the  special  duty  of  such  officers  to  afford 
to  the  assisted  immigrants  all  necessary  information  as  re- 
gards transhipment,  &c.  Arrangements  are  made  for  safety 
and  transhipment  of  luggage. 

Each  immigrant  is  seen  as  he  passes  towards  the  doctor  for 
examination,  and  is  handed  an  official  letter  containing  in- 
formation as  to  where  his  ticket  will  be  arranged  for,  and 
the  place  and  time  of  departure  of  his  connecting  train  or 
boat  (if  any).  The  immigrant  is  also  requested  to  see  the 
Immigration  Officer  on  board,  or  to  come  to  the  office,  which 
is  near  the  wharf  in  Wellington  (Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany's building),  if  he  requires  information  or  advice  be- 
yond what  is  given  in  the  letter.    The  addresses  of  the  dis- 
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trict  agencies  of  the  Labor  Department  in  the  larger  centres 
of  the  Dominion  are  also  supplied  to  male  assisted  immi- 
g^nts.  It  is  the  practise  of  the  Department  to  send  out 
advices,  by  wire  if  necessary,  to  friends  and  relatives  of 
immigrants  about  to  arrive,  and  to  get  back  information  as 
to  where  the  newcomers  will  be  met.  These  messages,  often 
together  with  private  letters,  &c.,  are  given  out  on  board  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Information  of  this 
nature  is  much  appreciated,  especially  by  wives  joining  their 
husbands. 

Assisted  immigrants  requiring  work  are  referred  to  the 
office  of  the  Immigration  Department,  and  their  cases  are 
there  dealt  with. 

As  regards  the  female  assisted  domestic  workers,  who  are 
chosen  after  application  at  Home  to  the  High  Commissioner, 
and  who  are  sent  to  New  Zealand  under  the  supervision  of 
one  or  more  responsible  matrons,  the  following  applies: — 

The  Government  advertises  the  fact  that  the  books  of  the 
Department  are  open  to  record  the  names  of  those  people  in 
the  Dominion  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  an  assisted 
g^rl.  Such  advertisements  bring  into  the  office  many  appli- 
cations, especially  pending  the  arrival  of  a  ship. 

Each  matron  in  charge  on  board  is  instructed  to  classify 
the  girls  under  two  heads:  (a)  those  with  work  already 
arranged  or  friends  to  go  to;  {b)  those  without  either 
friends  or  work.  On  arrival  they  are  met  by  the  Girls' 
Superintendent  of  the  Immigration  Department.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  sending  to  their  destination  those  girls 
who  are  going  to  friends  or  to  definite  positions.  Those  re- 
quiring accommodation  are  directed  to  homes  or  hostels  ap- 
proved by  the  Minister  of  Immigration  for  this  purpose. 
The  Superintendent  then  separately  considers  the  case  of 
each  girl,  and  arranges  to  place  her  with  an  applicant  for 
a  Government  assisted  girl.  In  placing  these  girls  at  present, 
considerable  reliance  has  necessarily  to  be  placed  on  the 
statements  made  by  them.  The  Department  is,  however, 
taking  steps  to  get  full  and  independent  details  of  the  work 
that  the  girl  was  actually  engaged  in  before  she  left  the 
Mother-country.  After  a  girl  has  been  placed,  the  Depart- 
ment endeavours  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  by  correspondence. 
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IMMIGRATION  RESTBICTION 

The  legislation  respecting  the  restriction  of  inunii^ratioo 
into  New  Zealand  is  contained  in  the  Immigration  Restrictioa 
Act»  1908,  and  its  amendments,  and  the  Undesirable  Imsni- 
grants  Exclusion  Act,  1919. 

PROHIBITED  IMMIGRANTS 

The  following  persons  or  classes  of  persons  are  probibited 
from  landing  in  New  Zealand : — 

(i.)  Persons  not  of  British  birth  and  parentage  wbo  are 
unable  to  write  out  and  sign  in  any  European  lan- 
guage a  prescribed  form  of  application ; 

(2.)  Idiots  or  insane  persons; 

(3.)  Persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  which  are 
loathsome  or  dangerous; 

(4,)  Persons  arriving  in  New  Zealand  within  two  years 
after  the  termination  of  a  period  of  imprisomDcnt 
for  a  serious  offense. 

The  above  provisions  do  not  apply  to  (a)  His  Majesty's 
land  and  sea  forces,  (6)  the  officers  and  crew  of  any  ship 
of  war  of  any  Government,  (c)  persons  duly  accredited  to 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  by  the  Imperial  or  any  other 
Government,  {d)  shipwrecked  persons,  {e)  the  officers  and 
crew  of  any  mercantile  vessel  who  leave  New  Zealand  witb 
that  vessel,  (/)  persons  exempted  by  the  Governor-Gencnl 
in  Council  or  by  the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs. 

(5.)  Chinese  (not  naturalized  in  New  Zealand),  usdess 
they  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100  and  are  able  to  read  a 
printed  passage  of  not  less  than  100  words  of  the 
English  language  selected  by  the  Collector  of 
Customs. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  any  ship  of  war  of  the  CUocse 
Government  and  members  of  the  crew  of  any  mercaatBe 
vessel  who  leave  New  Zealand  by  that  vessd,  are  exenpted 
from  these  provisions.  There  is  power  to  exempt  any  other 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Minister  of  Customs  may  prescribe. 
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(6.)  Persons  v^ho  have  at  any  time  been  subjects  of  the 
State  of  Germany  or  of  Austria-Hungary  as  those 
States  existed  on  the  4th  August,  1914,  except 
under  a  license  issued  by  the  Attorney-General. 

(7.)  Persons  not  permanently  resident  in  New  Zealand  who 
are  disaffected  or  disloyal  and  of  such  a  character 
that  their  presence  in  New  Zealand  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government 
of  the  Dominion,  and  whom  the  Attorney-General 
on  that  account  prohibits  from  landing. 

RESTRICTED  IMMIGRANTS 

When  persons  arrive  in  New  Zealand  who  are  lunatic, 
idiotic,  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  or  infirm,,  and  are  likely  to  be- 
come a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  any  public  or  chari- 
table institution,  the  master,  owner,  or  charterer  of  the  ship 
by  which  such  persons  come  to  New  Zealand  must  enter  into 
a  bond  for  £100  for  each  such  person,  guaranteeing  his  sup- 
port and  maintenance  for  five  years. 

His  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces,  persons  brought  to 
New  Zealand  either  wholly  or  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  shipwrecked  mariners  brought  to  New  Zealand 
by  another  vessel  without  charge,  and  persons  domiciled  in 
New  Zealand  are  exempted  from  these  provisions.  General 
power  is  given  to  exempt  other  persons  in  special  cases  and 
tinder  sudi  conditions  as  ^  Minister  of  Customs  may 
prescribe. 

NATURALIZATION 

When  any  alien  residing  in  New  Zealand  desires  to  be 
naturalized  he  may  present  to  the  Governor-General  a  me- 
morial signed  and  verified  by  a  statutory  declaration  setting 
forth— 

His  name,  age,  birthplace,  residence,  and  occupation; 
The  length  of  his  residence  in  New  Zealand,  and  his  de- 
sire to  settle  therein ; 

A  request  that  letters  of  naturalization  may  be  granted  to 
him. 
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Every  memorial  must  have  written  upon  it  or  attadied  to  it 
a  certificate  signed  by  some  Magistrate  or  Justice  to  the  effect 
that  the  applicant  is  known  to  the  person  certifying  and  is 
of  good  repute.  On  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  shall 
enjoy  within  New  Zealand  all  the  rights  and  capacities  that 
a  natural-bom  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  enjoy  or 
transmit,  excepting  such  rights  (if  any)  as  are  speciaQy  ex- 
cepted in  the  letters  of  naturalization  granted  to  him. 

Any  person  who  has  been  previously  naturalized  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  any  British  possession  may  obtain  letters 
of  naturalization  in  New  Zealand  upon  presentation  of  his 
certificate  or  letters  to  the  Governor-General,  with  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  bona  fides. 

An  alien  woman  married  to  a  natural-bom  or  naturalized 
British  subject  shall  be  deemed  to  be  herself  naturalized 
Where  the  father  (or  the  mother,  being  a  widow)  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  New  Zealand,  every  child  of  such  father 
or  mother  who  during  minority  resides  with  such  parent  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  naturalized. 

No  fee  is  payable  for  naturalization  except  in  the  case  of 
Chinese,  who  are  charged  ii. 

The  issue  of  letters  of  naturalization,  which  was  suspended 
during  the  war,  was  resumed  during  November,  1919,  in 
regard  to  aliens  from  countries  which,  in  the  recent  war, 
were  either  neutral  or  allied  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Revocation  of  Naturalization  Act  of  1917  prorided 
that  the  Governor-General  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  reroke 
the  naturalization  of  any  person  when  such  revocation  is 
considered  desirable  on  grounds  of  public  policy* 

REGISTRATION  OF  ALIENS 

The  Registration  of  Aliens  Act  passed  in  1917  provided 
for  the  registration  of  all  persons  of  the  age  of  fifteen  or  over 
who  are  not  British  subjects  either  by  birth  or  by  naturaliza- 
tion in  New  Zealand.  The  Government  Statistician  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  compiling  and  keeping  the  rcpstcr, 
but  the  actual  registration  is  effected  by  Registration  Officers 
(mostly  police  officers)  throughout  the  Dominion.  Every 
alien  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  is  required  to  make 
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application  for  registration  to  a  Registration  Officer,  and  is 
required  to  supply  the  following  particulars  concerning  him- 
self or  herself: — 

■ 

(a)  Name  in  full: 

{b)  Nationality  (and  if  nationality  is  not  the  nationality 
of  origin,  nationality  of  origin) : 

(c)  Place  of  birth: 

(d)  Age,  and  date  of  birth: 

(e)  Whether  married,  single,  widower,  widow,  or  divorced: 
(/)  If  married,  the  name,  age,  nationality  of  origin,  and 

place  of  abode  of  wife  or  husband: 
(g)  If  married,  a  widower,  a  widow,  or  divorced,  number, 

names,  and  ages  of  children  (if  any)  : 
(h)  Occupation: 

(i)  Date  of  arrival  in  New  Zealand: 
(/)  Place  of  abode  and  postal  address: 
(k)  Whether  permanently  resident  in  New  Zealand: 
(l)  If  not  permanently  resident  in  New  Zealand,  place  of 
permanent  residence,  and  date  of  projected  depar- 
ture from  New  Zealand: 
(iff)  Such  other  particulars  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 

prescribed  by  regulations  under  the  Act. 
Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  registration  the  Regis- 
tration Officer  issues  a  certificate  of  registration,  and  for- 
wards the  application  in  duplicate  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  for  the  district,  who  files  one  copy  and  sends  the 
other  on  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  transmission  to 
the  Government  Statistician*  Registered  aliens  are  required 
to  notify  change  of  address  on  pain  of  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing £20.  Failure  to  register  involves  a  fine  on  conviction 
not  exceeding  £5a 
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6— Total  Immigration  Each  Year,  1820  to  1921 


Psriod 


zcftT  6udcQ  Sept.  30~~' 

1890 

1831 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1831 

Oct.  1, 1831.  to  Dm.  81, 1882 
Y«ur  ended  Dee.  81— 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1838 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

Jan.  1  to  Sept.  80. 1843 

V«ur  endtd  Sept.  30— 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Oct.  1  to  Dec  81. 1850 

TeM*  ended  Dec.  81— 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1857. 
YeM*  ended  June 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 


Number 


8.385 

9.137 

6.911 

6.354 

7.913 

10.199 

10337 

18.875 

27.382 

22.520 

23.333 

22.633 

60.482 

58.640 
65.365 
45.374 
76.242 
79.340 
38.914 
68.060 
84.066 
80.280 
104.565 
53.496 

78.615 
114.371 
154.416 
234.968 
226.52f7 
297.024 
310.004 

59.976 

379.466 
371.603 
368.645 
427.833 
200,877 
195.857 
112,123 

191.942 
139.571 
133.143 
143.877 
73.183 
132.925 
191.114 
180.339 
332.577 
303.104 
282.189 


Period 


Year  ended  June  30 — Con. 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1801 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1008 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Total 


Number 


352.768 
387.203 
821.850 
404.800 
459.803 
318339 
227.498 
160.986 
141.857 
138.460 
177326 
457357 
669.431 
788.093 
603.322 
518.592 
895.346 
334308 
490.100 
546.880 
444.437 
455302 
560319 
579.668 
439.730 
285.681 
258.536 
343.267 
230382 
229390 
311.718 
448.573 
487.918 
648.743 
857.046 
812.870 
1.026.499 
1.100.735 
1385.349 
782.870 
751.786 
1,041.570 
878.587 
838.172 
1.197.892 
1318.480 
326.700 
298.826 
205.408 
110.618 
141.182 
430.001 
805328 


34,485382 
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7 — Last  Permanent  Residence  of  Immigrant  Aliens 

Admitted  and  Future  Permanent  Residence  of 

Emigrant  Aliens  Departed,  During  the  Six 

Months    Ended    December    31,    1920, 

hy  Countries 


■•••■•■•a  ••• ••• 

CwJchodwraidaJ  R^blic  of 

\ vTn 

.^RiQMifalic  of.  .^. 

\y 

Italy,  indniling  SkJlsr  aad 

NetberluiSiirT. 

Nonmy 

Fbbad.  Ropttblse  of 

"Pottasflf  JfirttMling  Cape  Vefde  aad  Ann  bbndi 

** UIIA««*«  •••••■.■••> 

I 

Croatia  and  SbvoiM.  Ktiiffdooi  of  the 

iodiidiiic  CeBesy  and  ffuVjeriij  Iilaiids. .  •  •  • 

B 

riaad , 

Tufkey  ni  Barope*  ••••■•••••••••••••• ■•• 

United  Knodoiii: 

IgBgl^lJI       - 

frebiid. 

Sootiasd* •«•••••■•■••••••«••••«••■••>■•■> 

Wahi... 

Othtf  Burope*  ••••••••••••■•••• ••• 

Total  Burape •• 

te'E:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Turkey  in  Airia 

Other  A«a 

Total  Ada 

Africa 

Australia,  Taamania,  aad  New  Zeakad 

Pacific  lelanda.  not  iperified 

Britith  North  Ameriea 

Central  Ameriea 

Meidoo. . . . ; 

South  America ..«. 

Weet  Indict.... 

Othtf  oountnes.  ••....• 

nmitd  total 


1.M0 
675 


e.iis 

8.M0 

10.826 

lilJOS 

8.716 

4.»1 


1&.178 

10.417 

8,770 

10,g7V 

21.188 

6.685 

4,167 

4.424 

21388 

16.608 

7^1 

1,128 

8.101 


7.480 

788 

2J010 


1,421 


8,476 

7jB0e 

10.711 


1,601 
20310 


6.185 
6312 
7301 


1.781 


6378 
1.65ft 


168 


849.113 

128382 

1.080 

2,446 

4.124 

2404 

287 

107 

6,000 

1.725 

616 

211 

13,776 

6,778 

602 

115 

1323 

404 

61 

25 

41367 

8326 

1.663 

372 

21380 

1,406 

3.111 

801 

8,055 

23B3 

103 

81 

441.444 


188318 
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-Net  Increase  of  Population  by  Arrival  and  De- 
parture of  Aliens,  Fiscal  Years  Ended  June 

30,  1908  to  1921 


Admitttd 

Dqartod 

mnt 

ToUl 

Bmi^nttit 

grant 

TMal 

lunuB 

11108 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

191S 

1914. 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

782370 
751.786 

878387 
838.172 
1.197302 
1318.480 
326.700 
206326 
206.403 
IIO3I8 
141.132 
430.001 
805328 

141325 

102.440 

156.467 

151.713 

178.083 

220385 

184.601 

107344 

67322 

67.474 

101385 

05380 

101375 

172.035 

024.605 

044335 

1.108337 

1.030.300 

1317.155 

1.427327 

1.403381 

434344 

366.748 

862.877 

211.853 

237.021 

621376 

078.163 

305.073 
225302 
202,436 
205,666 
333362 
8«,100 
301338 
204,074 
120.765 
66377 
94385 
123322 
288315 
247,718 

310.755 

174300 

177,082 

222340 

282.030 

303.784 

830.467 

180.100 

111342 

80.102 

06.683 

92.700 

130.747 

178313 

714328 
400302 
380.418 
518315 
615302 
611.024 
633.805 
384.174 
240.807 
146370 
193368 
216331 
428,062 
426.031 

200.867 

543343 

817310 

612,065 

401368 

815303 

760376 

50370 

125.041 

216.406 

18385 

20.700 

108314 

552,132 

Totd... 

0,117365 

2330347 

11.157312 

3318.023 

2.6OI303 

5.000326 

5347386 

INCRBA8B  OR  DBCRBASB  OP  POPULATION  BY  ARRIVAL 
AND  DBPARTURB  OP  ALIBNS  DT7RING  THB  PISCAL  YBAR 
BNDBD  JT7NB  30.  1921,  BY  MONTHS 


Admitted 

Departed 

Inerean 
(+) 

Month  and 

TMT 

Immi" 
gnmt 

Noo- 

immi- 
grant 

Total 

Eni- 
grant 

Nod- 
emi- 
grant 

Mai 

or 

1920 
JqIj 

62332 
67.369 
76.031 
83.164 
73.458 
79300 

663O6 
58303 
63.714 
50314 
60.764 
46.003 

21,127 
18.062 
18,821 
21,106 
15.766 
13.643 

8.788 
0.180 
10,433 
11.416 
12.884 
11.710 

83,050 
85.481 
04.852 
103360 
80324 
08333 

76384 
67,483 
74,147 
70,730 
82.648 
57,803 

27365 
20.070 
18.063 
203I8 
18.467 
243O6 

17,170 
16.330 
15366 
10.751 
16.337 
22,037 

11,040 
18.740 
13323 
10.420 
15310 
17320 

12,2n 
13323 
10,670 
12.940 
13.002 
18313 

30305 
48.738 
323O6 
40.047 
34386 
41386 

20.447 
30362 
26336 
82.700 
30320 
40.050 

+44,464 

Aucvt 

+36,708 
+63346 
+63322 
--54338 
+51398 

+37^21 
+47.911 
+38330 

September 

October 

Nofeinber 

Deecmber 

1921 

Janowjr 

Fefanary 

Mttch 

April 

SC'...i'.i'.... 

+52.619 

June 

+16353 

Totab 

805328 

172,035 

078.168 

247.718 

178313 

426331 

+552432 
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\  1. — Nativity  and  Country  of  Birth  of  Farmers  in  the 
United  States  by  Geographical  Divisions 

and  by  Tenure 


C  Compiled  from  Abstract  of  the  Thirtenth  Census  of  the  United  Sutes,  1910) 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

all  farm 

farm 

farm 

operators. 

ownen. 

Divkkm. 

1 

d 

u 

0 

1 

d  other 

ites. 

i 

d 

u 

0 

•1 

M.d 

d  other 

ites. 

i 

d 

u 

0 

and  other 
-whites. 

1 

ii 

l^ 

-f 

1 

f 

•1 

Ss 

t 

5* 

r 

( 

;► 

|s 

1 

0 

bfl 

^ 

0 

9 

1 

u 
0 

Z 

0C« 

Z 

2 

0C« 

Z 

2 

fc 

z 

TTnited  States 

75.0 

10.5 

14.5 

80.1 

13.8 

6.1 

66.2 

5.0 

28.8 

95. 8 
99.5 

14.5 
10.1 

0.2 
0.4 

85.6 
89.1 

14.2 
10.5 

0.2 
0.4 

82.6 
91.1 

17.1 
8.4 

0.8 

Middle  AtlaaUc 

0.6 

B«st  North  Centrml 

».7 

Id.  7 

0.5 

79.9 

19.7 

0.5 

90.3 

9.1 

0.6 

West  North  Central 

74.8 

24.3 

0.9 

70.4 

28.6 

1.0 

84.4 

14.9 

0.7 

South  Atlantic 

S7.4 

0.6 

32.0 

81.8 

1.0 

17.2 

50.2 

0.2 

49.6 

Bast  South  Central 

(8.3 

0.5 

31.2 

87.7 

0.8 

11.5 

49.5 

0.2 

50.4 

West  South  Central 

73.4 

4.4 

22.2 

81.0 

5.9 

13.1 

66.6 

8.1 

30.4 

78.5 

17.1 

4.4 

78.0 

17.2 

4.8 

81.7 

16.7 

1.7 

Pacific 

89.8 

27.7 

2.5 

60.9 

28.7 

1.4 

67.9 

24.1    8.0 

11— Contimued 


Division. 


United  States. 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

Bsst  North  Central. . . 
West  North  Central. . . 

South  Atlantic 

Bstt  South  Central. . . . 
West  South  Central. . . 

Mountain 

t  jrScinc.  .*.....•..«••. 

r_ 


a  . 
.  « 


Per  cent,  of 
native  white 

farm 
operators. 


66.3 
».6 
75.4 
60.5 
64.3 
64.8 
62.9 
51.6 
87.1 
80.1 


32.7 
7.7 
22.7 
29.5 
34  8 
34.2 
36.7 
47.8 
11.2 
16.8 


1.0 
2.7 
1.9 
1.0 
0.9 
1.0 
0.4 
0.6 
1.7 
3.1 


Per  cent,  of 
foreign-bom 
.  white  farm 

operators. 


81. 
87. 
79. 

84. 
80. 
84. 
81. 
62. 
88. 
83. 


17.6 
9.3 
18.6 
14.7 
18.9 
11.7 
17.8 
36.8 
10.4 
15.0 


1.0 
8.5 
2.4 
0.7 
0.4 
8.4 
1.2 
0.5 
1.3 
1.9 


Per  cent,  of 
negro  and 
other  non- 
white  farm 
operators. 


26.2 
79.2 
72.1 
68.4 
74.7 
28.7 
18.1 
27.6 
95.6 
«8.8 


c5 


73.6 

15.2 
24.2 
30.8 
24.5 
71.1 
81.9 
72.3 
4.1 
54.5 


0.2 
5.6 
8.7 
1.3 
0.8 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.8 
1.7 
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12 — Farm  Operators  in  the  United  States  Classifei 
by  Color  and  Nativity  and  by   Tenure,   1910  * 


AU 

farm 

gperatoxB. 


Native 

white 

farm 

operatotSs 


bom 
white  farm 


Nci0ro 
othvi 
white  f 


Tenants 

Mam 

Total 


8,948.733 

3,854.676 

88,104 

6,361,608 


8.163.584 

1.558,393 

50,087 

4.771,068 


544.917 
118.166 
6.478 


MIJX 

678.118 

IMA 


*Thirtcentli  Caunt  ol  the  United  Staitei»  1910.  Abetract,  pk   997. 
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13 — Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Foreign-hom  Popula- 
tion, According  to  Geographical  Origin  and 

Country  of  Birth 

(Prom  AlMtnct  of  the  Tfairteendi  Census  of  the  United  States.   1910) 


COUltTST  09  BUTKt 


Totsi  f 01  eijH  uoTfl .  • . 


Borope. 


Nortkwtsitrn 
Biufoptt  •  •  •  • . 

kt  Britain 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

Germany 

Scandinavian  conntriei 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands  (Holland) 
Belgium    and    Lux 
emburg 

Netherlands 

Belgittm , 

Luxemburg 

Prance 

Switserland 

SimUutn  and  BoMt- 
§rn  BwroP9, , . . 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Russia  and  Pinland . . . 

Russia 

Pinland 

Austria-Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

Balkan  peninsula 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Montenegro 

Greece 

Turkey  in  Europe. 
Country  not  specified 


IfllO 


1 


Number. 


18,615,886 


11,791341 


0.740.400 

1.321.283 

877.710 

361,076 

83.488 

1.8U.251 

8.501.838 

1.350.733 

403.877 

665.207 

181.640 


172.534 
130.068 
40.400 
8.071 
117.418 
134348 

5.048,588 

59.360 

32,108 

1.343.125 

1,732.462 

1.602.782 

129.680 

1.670.582 

1.174.073 

495.609 

320.946 

•5.923 

11.498 

4.639 

5.374 

101382 

82330 

3358 


Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 


100.0 


87.2 


49.9 
9.0 
6.6 
1.9 
0.6 
10.0 
18.5 
9.3 
8.0 
4.9 
1.3 


1900 


1000-1910 


Number. 


10341376 


8371. 


Per 

oent 

of 


Ni 


1003 


780 


853 


7.016311 

1.167.623 

840.513 

333334 

93.586 

1.615.459 

2.813328 

1.072.092 

3SA  Sfifl 

588.014 
153.60( 


127  J19 

04.981 

39.757 

8.031 

104.197 

115.593 

1382.894 

30,60C 

7.06( 

484.027 

640.743 

578.103 

62,641 

637,009 

491.296 

145,714 


67.8 

113 

8.1 

3.811 

0.9 

15.6 

37.2 

10.4 

8.8 

5.6 

1.5 


3.174.61 


cent. 


8.oao.o6 


— S75311 


97352 
—11.008 


178.041 
67,4881 


44311 


10343 

4< 

10321 


a316,080 
28.753 
15.06! 


1.091.719 

1,034.680 

67.039 

1.033378 

683.678 

840305 


15.039 


831( 
«931( 
•33,571 


0.1 


60301 


0.1 
0.1 
0.3 


03.769 


35.1 
363 
6&.» 

U 

aT 

S.0 

17S.4 

93J 

3133 

\ns 

17W 
177J 
107J? 
16U 
1»J 

94ai 


1 

I 


13^ 


1.099-* 


9* 


C* 
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t3— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT.  OF  VOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION, 
ACCORDING  TO  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORIGIN  AOtD  COUNTRY 

OF  BIRTH— C0fil^»ii#rf 

(Prom  Abstract  of  the  Thirteeatli  Censtis  of  the  United  Statee,  1910) 


conmrr  ow  biktb. 


1010 


1000 


lNCftBAtB:t 

1900-1010 


Nvsober* 


Per 

total.  Jl 


Numti^r. 


Per 

cent 

of 

totaL 


Noafaer. 


Alia. 


101.484 


1.^ 


120.24f 


I.2I 


71.88( 


19.2 


China 

ndia 

TurkeyinAiia 

All  other  conntriea ... . 


i 


America^ . ....... 


UJM 

67.744 
4.064 

60.720 
8.601 


1.460.231 


(«)- 


0.4 
0.6 


0.4 


C«) 


11.0 


Canada  and  Newfound- 
land  

Canada — French 

Canada — Othar. 

Newf  oondlrad . . 
Weft  Indies 

Cuba 

Otker  West  Indiea 


Cenlral^and  Soutb 

America  ...• 

Central  America. 
Sonth  Amerioa . . 


Another. 


1.200.717 

386.068 

810.664 

6,080 

47.636 

16.133 

82.602 

221.016 

9.064 

8.228 


43.880 


C«) 


0.0 
2.8 
6.1 


81.634 

24.781 

2.031 

<*>       - 
11304 


1.317.88( 


(*) 


0.( 
0.] 


0.1 


12.7 


0.4 
0.1 
0.2 
1.6 


<*) 


0.1 


Africa 

Australia 

Atlantic  iri^nd* . .  •  •  • 

Paciilc  islands 

Country  not  si>ecifled 
Bom  at  sea 


8.002 
9.085 
18.274 
2.416 
2.687 
6.927 


0.1 


0.8 


(«). 


ai 
0.1 


s 


1.170.022 
V306.126 
T784.706 

^>       - 
26.48a 

11.081 

14.864 

103.893 

8.636 
8397 
4.7331 


81.86( 


11.4 
8.8 
7. 


-24.771 

62.061 

2.6» 


178u8 
199.6 


— 7B.a 


171.861       19.0 


99;r9{ 

-«10^j 


%5 
-4.6 
4.4 


0.21 
0.1 
0.1 
l.( 

0.1] 


22.20( 

4.06S 

18.14i 

118322 


U      "i 


1.834 
2.161 
8,49J 


0.] 


11. 


iy.8 

86.6 
199.4 
U4.6 

tS,B 
6 
78,8 


\.0 


ai 


2.53{ 
4307 
9.768 
2.018 
2.646 
8.196 


(•). 


^ 


0.11 
0.) 


1.454 


0.11 


8.50( 

40S 

141 

—1369 


673 
89.7 
87.1 
2e<0 
6.6 
>16.6 


^A  minus  sign   (— )  denotes  decrease. 

'Less  than  ene-tentn  of  1  per  cent 

■locluded  under  "Couatnr  not  ipeciiiod"  in  1990. 

*FIfures  for  Tuilc^  ia  Asia  included  with  th9se  for  TufSeey  in  Europe  in 
1900. 

'Includes  20.824  persons  reported  as  bom  In  Poland,  without  spedfieatioa 
as  to  whether  German,  Austrian,  or  Russian  Poland. 

•  Outside  of  the  United  Sutes. 

V  Newfoundland  included  with  Caaada  for  1900. 

*  Except  Porto  Rico. 
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17 — Statement  of  Total  Immigration  to  Canada  Prom 
January  1,  1897  to    March    31,    1921 


ycucadcdt^BirhSl, 
rearnuled  March  SI. 
rnroldBd  March  31, 

reu  mdol  March  SI, 

■eal rurmded  Much  31. 


DurisK  the  above  period  18  p«r  cent.  Britiib.  29  per  cent,  A 
per  cent.  oflnmusruitatnimolbCTcsBntrKa  made  sBtry  for  bomMI 
Canada.  These  Sfun*  do  not  Mcount  for  ttia  lars*  Dumber  of  fa 
labortn  of  the  mmusraut  claM  who  nttlad  in  all  parti  ol  tha  On 
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ent.  of  Englidi.  18  per  cest.  of  Welih,  IB 

i(  Irish  immignuiti  made  entry  for  hoine- 

t  laip  nninber  of  fannen  and  farm 

„.i. aationed  lettM  in  all  sarta 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

8BLBCTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  IMMIGRATION 

A  short  selected,  but  not  by  any  means  exhaustive,  list  of 
some  of  the  more  important  books  on  immigration.  Many 
of  the  following  books  contain  exhaustive  bibliographies, 
covering  both  books,  periodicals  and  Government  publica- 
tions. Fairchild's  book  on  Immigration  has  a  particularly 
good  bibliography. 

Section  I-^eneral 

Addams,  /a»^^— Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House.  Macmillan 
Company,  191a — ^A  personal  biography  of  a  settlement 
in  an  immigrant  section  of  Chicago,  which  portrays  in 
Jane  Addams'  wonderful  manner,  the  life  of  the  immi- 
grants and  their  contact  with  Hull  House  and  City  Insti- 
tutions during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Clark,  Francis  E. — Old  Homes  of  New  Americans.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1913. — Gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  and  the  countries  from  which  the 
supply  of  our  immigration  comes. 

Commons,  M,  R. — ^Races  and  Immigrants  in  America.  Mac- 
millan Company,  1908.  A  small,  compact  book  dealing 
historically  with  die  racial  elements  making  up  the 
American  population,  together  with  suggestive  chapters 
on  industry,  labor,  city  life,  crime  and  poverty,  p<^itics, 
amalgamation,  assimilation. 

PairchUd  Henry  Pratt — Immigration.  Macmillan  Company, 
1914. — ^A  scholarly,  scientific,  thoroughgoing  treatment 
of  the  immigration  problem.  Book  is  well  arranged, 
deals  with  principles,  and  gives  one  an  excellent  grasp  of 
the  laws  underlying  population  movements.  One  of  the 
best  general  bo6ksr  on  immigration. 

Hatt,  Prescott  P. — ^Immigration.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
1906.  A  study  of  present-day  immigration  which  pays 
special  attention  to  the  effects  of  immigration  upon 
America's  social,  economic  and  political  life»  and  which 
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leans  strongly  toward  restriction  as  the  soltxlion  of  die 
immigration  problem. 

Hourwich,  Isaac  A. — ^Immigration  and  Labor.  G.  P.  Putnam 
SonSy  1912.  Deals  with  immigration  as  an  economic 
question.  The  book  is  taken  up  quite  largely  with 
statistical  arguments  and  is  decidedly  against  any  re- 
strictive measures. 

Keller,  Frances  A. — Straight  America.  MacmiUan  Company, 
1916.  A  powerful  plea  for  a  national  policy  of  Ameri- 
canization including  such  problems  as  distribution,  edu- 
cation, and  assimilation,  in  order  to  develop  a  national 
unity.    Americanization  is  the  keynote. 

Roberts,  Peter — ^The  New  Immigration.  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1912.  A  distinctive  study  of  the  industrial  and 
socisd  life  of  southeastern  Europeans  in  America. 

Ross,  Edward  ^4.— The  Old  World  in  the  New.  Century 
Company,  1914.  Deals  with  the  racial  elements  making 
up  the  population  of  the  United  States,  especially  con- 
trasting the  older  immigration  from  northern  and  west- 
em  Europe  with  the  later  day  immigration  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  Sounds  a  strong  note 
of  warning  in  regard  to  the  evil  social,  economic  and 
political  effects  arising  from  the  character  of  later-day 
immigration. 

Steiner,  Edward  A* — ^Immigrant  Tide.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  1909.  On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company,  1906.  Written  from  a  wealth 
of  personal  experience,  these  books  vividly  portray  the 
feelings,  the  aspirations,  and  the  life  of  the  immigrant 
Show  the  influence  of  the  returned  immigrant  upon  his 
peasant  home  and  his  social  and  nationad  life.  Inter- 
prets the  relation  of  various  races  to  our  institutions, 
their  attitude  toward  them  and  the  influence  of  these 
institutions  upon  the  immigrant 

Wame,  Frank  /.—The  Tide  of  Immigration.  D.  Applebm 
and  Company,  1916.  A  well-balanced,  up-to-date  and  in- 
teresting discussion  of  immigration.  The  author  be- 
lieves 5iat  our  immigration  policy  should  rest  00 
economic  assimilation  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  imoii* 
(ration  diould  be  restricted. 
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The  Caraegie  Corporation  of  New  York  has  provided 
funds  for  a  thorough  study  of  Americanization.  Allen  T. 
Bums  is  the  director  of  these  studies  in  methods  of  Amer- 
icanization. Several  volumes  have  already  been  published 
Others  are  in  preparation.  They  form  a  most  valuable,  up- 
to-date,  authoriutive  addition  to  existing  immigration  litera- 
ture.   The  entire  list  of  studies  is  as  follows: 

Schooling  of  the  Immigrant — ^Frank  V.  Thompson,  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  Boston. 

America  via  the  Neighborhood— John  Daniels. 

Old  World  Traits  Transplanted— Robert  E.  Park,  Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer,  University  of  Chicago;  Herbert  A. 
Miller,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Oberlin  College. 

A  Stake  in  the  Land — ^Peter  A.  Speek,  in  charge,  Slavic 
Section,  Library  of  Congress.' 

Immigrant  Health  and  the  Community — Michael  M.  Davis, 
Jr.,  Director,  Boston  Dispensary. 

New  Homes  for  Old— Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Economy,  University  of  Chicago. 

^Adjusting  Immigrant  and  Industry— William  M.  Leiser- 
son.  Chairman,  Labor  Adjustment  Boards,  Rochester 
and  New  York. 

♦The  Immigrant  Press  and  Its  Control — ^Robert  E.  Park« 
Professorial  Lecturer,  University  of  Chicago. 

♦The  Immigrant's  Day  in  Court — ^Kata  Holladay  Qaghom, 
Instructor  in  Social  Research,  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work. 

Americans  by  Choice — ^John  P.  Gavit,  Vice-President, 
New  York  Evening  Post, 

♦Summary — ^Allen  T.  Bums,  Director,  Studies  in  Methods 
of  Americanization. 
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Section  II^The  Problem  of  AsiaHc  Immigration 

Gtdick,  Sidney  L. — ^The  American  Japanese  Problem.  Scrib- 
ner's,  1914.  A  sympathetic  study  of  the  Japanese- 
American  problem  by  a  man  who  is  intensely  desirous 
of  developing  a  system  of  regulation  and  understanding 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  both  Japan  and  America. 
A  very  important  book  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  Immi- 
gration.    Outlines  a  new  American  Oriental  policy. 

Kowakami,  K,  K. — Asia  at  the  Door.  Fleming  H.  Bevell 
Company,  1914.  Problem  of  the  Asiatic  presented  by  a 
foremost  Japanese  from  the  Japanese  viewpoint 

Millis,  H.  A. — ^The  Japanese  Problem  in  the  United  States^ 
Macmillan  Company,  191 5.  A  thoroughgoing,  scientific 
and  valuable  study  of  the  Japanese  immigration  problem. 
Deals  with  the  admission  of  the  Japanese,  the  treatment 
of  those  already  here,  and  goes  carefully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  alien  land  legislation  such  as  that  passed  by  Cali- 
fornia. 

Osborne,  Sydney — ^The  New  Japanese  Peril.  Macmillan 
Company.  286  pages.  A  thought-provoking  study  of 
Japanese  policy,  British  and  American  Oriental  diplom- 
acy, and  the  problem  of  the  yellow  and  the  white  races. 

Pitkin,  Walter  B. — Must  We  Fight  Japan?  Century  Com- 
pany. 536  pages.  Deals  with  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems existing  between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  cov- 
ering such  matters  as  surplus  population,  food  resources, 
birth  and  death  rates,  the  California  problem,  etc. 

r.  lyenaga  and  K.  Sato — ^Japan  and  the  California  Problem. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  230  pages.  An  excellent  book 
presenting  the  Japanese  side  of  the  immigration  ques- 
tion, by  a  writer  who  is  close  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Japanese  Government  and  who  is  Director  of  the 
East  and  West  News  Bureau  of  New  York  City. 

California  and  the  Oriental.  A  study  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control  of  California,  containing  very  im- 
portant statistics  and  information  bearing  on  the  Or- 
iental in  California. 

Stoddard,  Lothrop, — ^The  Rising  Tide  of  Color.  A  thought- 
provoking  book  on  the  subject  of  the  white  and  colored 
races. 
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Section  Ill^^pecial  Studies 

Antin,  Mary — ^The  Promised  Land  Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1912. — ^A  personal  recital  told  in  an  interesting, 
graphic,  and  human  way  of  the  struggles  of  a  Jewish 
family  in  Russia,  the  coming  to  America,  and  the  later 
struggle  here  for  higher  standards.  Vividly  portrays 
the  feelings,  aspirations^  and  point  of  view  of  the  immi- 
grant toward  American  institutions. 

Balch,  Emily  G, — Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens.  Charities 
Publication  Committee,  1910.  A  study  made  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  social  character  and  consequences 
of  the  Slavic  immigration,  and  based  On  personal,  first- 
hand material.  Treats  of  the  Slav  immigration  at  its 
source,  and  the  effects  of  this  immigration  upon  the 
Slav  in  his  own  country  and  upon  the  Slav  in  America. 

Byington,  Margaret  F. — ^Homestead,  the  Households  of  a 
Mill  Town.  Pittsburgh  Survey,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, Charities  Publication  Committee,  1910.  Deals  with 
the  work  and  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Homestead,  a 
mill  town  near  Pittsburgh.  Contrasts  the  life  of  the 
English-speaking  population  and  the  Slavs.  The  book 
is  a  carefully  prepared  cross-section  of  immigrant  life, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  standards  of  living  in  an  in- 
dustrial section  of  the  United  States. 

FairchUd,  Henry  Pratt — Greek  Immigration  to  the  United 
States.  Yale  University  Press,  191 1.  A  careful  study 
of  Greek  immigration  to  the  United  States.  The  first 
part  deals  with  the  conditions,  causes,  and  sources  of 
Greek  immigration;  the  second  part  studies  the  Greeks 
in  the  United  States  with  special  attention  to  their 
economic  and  social  conditions;  the  third  part  sums  up 
the  effects  of  immigration  upon  the  immigrants,  upon 
Greece,  and  upon  the  United  States. 

Lord,  Eliot;  Trevor,  J.  D.;  Barrows,  S.  /.—The  Italian  in 
America.  B.  J.  Buck  and  Company,  1906.  Presents  the 
contribution  of  the  Italian  to  American  development  and 
citizenship. 

Smith,  W.  G, — ^A  Study  in  Canadian  Immigration.  The 
Ryerson  Press.   Toronto,  Can.  406  pages. 
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Wame,  Frank  J.r^The  Slav  Invasion.  lipplncott  Company, 
1904.*  A  study  of  the  Slav  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  his  life  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

Many  Government  Reports  contain  excellent  material  re- 
garding immigration  sudi  as: 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Immigration  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1916,  on  Immigrants'  Education. 

New  York  State  Immigration  Commission  Report  for  1909. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York's  Syllabqs  of 
Civics  Education  for  Immigrants. 

The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  New  York 
City,  Division  of  Reference  and  Research  on  the  School  and 
the  Immigrant — Bulletin  No.  11. 

Publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

The  Qeveland  Foundation  has  recently  published  an  ex* 
cellent  report  by  Herbert  A.  Miller  on  the  School  and  the 
Immigrant,  based  on  a  wrvey  of  Qevelandj  Ohia 
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AUlttT  to  ipede   Eafliah,   360-363. 

Admintttnttion  of  inunigrmtioii  laws, 
398-402. 

Admtnittrttive  fines,  444-446. 

Afe  of  immtgrantSp  30. 

Agricultural  bureaus,  323. 

Agricultural  laborers,  seasonal,  9S- 
99;  scarcity  of,  99. 

Agriculture,  immigrants  in,  Bobem- 
ians,  93;  Hebrews,  90,  91;  Ital- 
ians, 83;  in  Soutbem  States — 85, 
in  Louisiana— 86,  in  New  York 
State— 88;  Jaiwnese,  95;  Poles, 
92;    Portuguese  95;   Slovaks,   94. 

Alien  seamen,  28. 

Alien  sodetiea  and  organizations, 
322. 

Anarcbists,   exclusion   of,    511-513. 

Anti-Catholic  propaganda,  368. 

Appendices,  465. 

Argentine  inuaigration  law,  597* 
601. 

Armenians,  11. 

Assimilation,  414,  415;  abUity  to 
speak  Ettfl^ish,  360-363;  bodily 
form,  332;  Chinese,  251;  Con- 
clusions, 363,  364;  exclusion  of 
immigrants,  331,  332;  Hindu, 
252;  industrial  progress  and  ef- 
ficiency, 335,  336;  investments, 
339,  341;  Japanese,  252;  natural- 
ization, 336-339;  OrienUls,  216- 
219;  qualities  necessary,  299-304; 
results  of  investigation  of  U.  S. 
Immigration  Commission,  333, 
334;  school  attendance^  348-360; 
shape  of  skull,  332. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
snd   Labor,   413,  414. 

Assisted  immigration   (Canada),  22. 

Australian  immigration  assistance, 
280;  important  parts  of  Austral- 
ian Immigration  Law,  590-596; 
land  systems,  284;  legislation 
(dictation  test),  281«283;  natur- 
alizatkm.  283,  284;  Oriental,  279, 
280;  poUcies,  278-281,  292-304; 
BtatifUcs,   277-281. 


Banks,  immigrant,  104;  functions 
of,  110;  legislation,  105;  origin, 
106-109;  ownership  and  organi- 
zation, 109;  regulation,  117,  118; 
results  of  U.  S.  Immigration 
Commission  study,  115;  trans- 
mission   of   money    abroad,    113. 

Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund,  323. 

Barred  Zone  Law,  432-435. 

Bibliography  on  immigration,  645- 
650. 

Board   of  Special   Inquiry,   311. 

Boards   of   Inquiry,   413. 

Bodily  form,  332. 

British  Columbia,  272. 

Bureau  of  Information  of  Federal 
Government,    325-329. 

Business   life,   immigrants,    122-126. 


California  Alien  Land  Act,  247; 
legislation,  397,  398;  complete 
text   of  law,    567-573. 

California,  districts  occupied  by 
Orientals.  248;  Japanese  problem, 
292,  301-304. 

Canada  and  Japanese  immigration, 
240. 

Canadian  immigration,  advertising 
propaganda,  264;  expenditures, 
265;  Cientlemen's  Agreement, 
272;  Immigration  Law,  266-271; 
important  parts  of  Canadian  Im- 
migration Law,  574-589;  Oriental, 
271-277;  policies,  262-266,  292- 
304;   statistics,   262-266. 

Chinese  exclusion.  South  Africa, 
290. 

Chinese  Exclusion  Law,  U.  S.,  303; 
Law  of  1904,   395,  396. 

Chinese  Immigration,  236;  anti- 
Chinese  feeling,  234;  assimila- 
tion, 251;  Canadian  legislation, 
274.  275;  exclusion  laws,  U.  S.. 
303,  395,  396;  laws  and  treaties, 
389-396;  occupations,  232,  235- 
237;  standard  of  living,  234; 
statisttct,  231;  wages,  233. 
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Churcheg,      immigrmnt      119,     314; 

Runian     Greek     Orthodox,     316; 

religious    tegregation,    316. 
Citizenship   work,    319-321. 
Coal   mining  region,   73. 
Comdiissioner-General    of    Immigra- 
tion, 379,  380. 
ComnuMiona   of   Immigration,    New 

York,    Massachusetts,    California, 

New  Jersey,  324. 
Conference  on   Limitation  of  Arm> 

amenta,   261. 
Contract  Labor,  376,  416,  417,  437- 

440. 

Crime,  53,  55. 

Criminals,    deportation,   440-442. 


Davis,  Michael  M.,  Jr.,  49. 

"Dictation    Test,"    Australia,     281- 
283;   New  Zealand,   285. 

Dillingham-Burnett   Bill,  424. 

Diseased   Immigrants,  45. 

Distribution  of  immigrants,  27, 
305;  Board  of  Special  Inquiry, 
311;  Bureau  of  Information  of 
Federal  GoTcmment,  325-329; 
Conditions  at  Ellis  Island,  308; 
Homes  and  Aid  Societies,  307; 
information,  305;  kind  of  work 
305,  306;  location  of  land,  305) 
106. 


Economic   conditioni,   11. 

Ellis  Island,  308. 

Emigration,  Italian,  IS;  Japanese, 
15;    from   Europe,   14. 

Enforcement,  regulations  re  Law 
of   May    19.    1921,   522-524. 

Exclusion  of  immigrants,  331,  332; 
of  Anarchists,  511-513;  of  Asi- 
atics 388,  432-435;  of  Japanese 
and  Koreans,  383. 


Finns,   11. 

First  Federal  Immigration  Law,  44. 
Fraternal    organizations,    121,    122; 
sUtistics  of,   123. 


Gandhi,  M.  K.,  289. 
Gentlemen's    Agreement,    Canadian, 
272:  U.  S.,  396,  397. 


Gulick.  Sidney  I*,  388. 
Head  tax,  381,  382,  420,  44Z 

Hindu  Immigration,  asshnilatiM!, 
252;  Canadian  legialatioo,  274, 
275;  exclusion,  254;  immigratiea 
from  Canada,  253;  in  South 
Africa,  288-290;  standard  of 
living.  256;  statUtica.  252.  2S3; 
unskUled  labor,  2S4;  wages  and 
efficiency,  255. 

Homes  and  aid  societies,  307. 

Homes    for   immigrants,   312. 

Homes,    342,    343;     ownership    of, 

345-348. 
Hospital  investigation,  47. 
Husband,  W.  W.,  423. 


niiteracy,  33,  40,  224. 

Immigrant  banks  and  ag«eacies,  23. 

Immigrant  communities,  70,  79; 
Italian  colonies,  225;  Portogiicse 
colonies,  226;  Mexican  eoloaiei. 
227-230. 

Immigrant  farmers,  80. 

Immigrant  health  and  the 
ity,  49. 

Immigrant  homes,  312. 

Immigration  laws,  of  U.  S.. 
plete  text,  468-510,  S18-S22;  hw 
of  1907,  2,  380-383;  law  of  1917. 
423-447;  3  per  cent  law  Calso 
called  Law  of  May  19.  1921), 
448-453,  518-524;  of  Canada,  574- 
589;  of  Australia,  590-596^ 

Immigration  law  of  1917,  423-447; 
debarred  classes,  435-440:  de- 
portation of  criminals,  44<>-442; 
head  tax,  442;  inspectors  and  ma- 
trons on  ships,  443,  444;  admin- 
istrative fines,  444-446. 

Immigration  statistics,  608-641:  ta- 
bles and  charts  containing  alicBs 
admitted  and  departed  (by  raee 
or  people  and  countries);  aliens 
debarred  and  deported;  0-*»t^ 
immigration,  complete  figures  of 
Canadian  immigration;  total  yeai^ 
ly  immigration,  1820-1921. 

Industrial    Commission,    378,    379. 

Industrial  depreasion,  20,   209. 

Industrial    organization,    199-302. 
Industrisl    progrtss   and    cffidsncy, 
335,  336. 
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Industry,  conditiotts  of,  8;  earnings 
(according  to  race,  age,  tex,  in- 
dustry), 154-174,  182;  miscellane- 
ous, 74,  75;  occupants  of  immi- 
grants 31,  153;  racial  classifica- 
tion, 147-153. 

Inspection  of  immiffrants,  4S. 

Inspectors    and    matrons    on    ships, 

^^^^    ^^*s 

Investigations  of  1892,  378. 
Investments,  339-341. 


Japanese  immigration,  agriculture, 
i44-250;  assimiUUon,  252;  atti- 
tude  of  Japanese  Goremment, 
239;  California  Alien  Land  Act, 
247;  Canada  and  Japanese  Immi- 
gration,  240;  Canadian  legislation, 
274,  275;  domestic  service  and 
mercbandisinff,  250;  efficiency  of 
Japanese  labor,  243;  farm  owners 
and  lease  bolders,  246;  laborers 
396;  land  policies,  295-298;  legisla- 
tions, 396-398;  occupations,  240, 
241;  race  feeling,  244;  statistics, 
237,  238;  wages,  242;  women,  238. 


Key  to  appendices,   465. 
King,  Mackenzie,  404. 
Know-nothing  Society,  368-370. 


Labor,  agencies,  176;  general  con- 
clusions, 210-213b;  Uliteracy  195; 
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